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PREFACE 

/ 

The  present  work  of  Miss  James  marks  an  advance  over 
earlier  works  on  city  planning.  Planning  may  be  regarded  as 
the  heart  of  our  agricultural  as  well  as  our  urban  land  prob- 
lems. Prudent  utilization  of  all  our  natural  resources  is  not 
possible  unless  planning  extends  to  all  the  other  forms  of  the 
utilization  of  land,  and  this  means  that  our  mineral  resources, 
water  resources  and  forests  must  be  planned  both  for  the 
present  and  for  the  future.  In  other  words,  conservation  is  a 
problem  of  planning. 

Practice  in  our  own  country  is  very  generally  broadening 
its  scope  so  as  to  take  in  the  utilization  of  various  classes  of 
land.  City  planning  is  now  making  way  for  regional  plan- 
ning, or,  perhaps  one  should  say,  is  becoming  part  and  parcel 
of  regional  planning.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  regions 
surrounding  an  incorporated  city  are  closely  tied  to  it,  even 
before  they  gradually  become  united  to  it  legally.  The  metro- 
politan area  must  be  planned  out  carefully  if  we  are  to  have 
the  kind  of  cities  we  desire,  and  the  earlier  the  planning  the 
larger  the  results  accomplished  with  given  expenditures.  We 
see  clearly  on  every  hand  the  enormous  loss  involved  in  rectify- 
ing mistakes  that  could  easily  have  been  avoided  with  wise 
planning. 

But  many  yet  do  not  see  that  agricultural  prosperity,  and 
consequently  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  depends 
upon  the  planned  out  utilization  of  agricultural  land.  More- 
over, the  utilization  of  agricultural  land  cannot  be  well  planned 
unless  agriculture  is  considered  in  its  relations  to  utilization 
of  land  for  forests,  for  recreational  purposes,  for  urban  uses 
and  all  other  possible  uses.  The  troubles  of  the  farmers  now 
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are  essentially  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  had  wise 
planning  in  the  utilization  of  land.  A  great  deal  of  land  that 
should  be  producing  crops  of  trees  is  now  producing  other 
kinds  of  crops  and  very  generally  at  a  loss,  because  the  land 
is  poor  land  for  agricultural  purposes.  We  have  the  further 
result  that  food  at  high  costs  is  dumped  on  the  market  and 
produces  the  phenomenon  of  a  surplus  that  is  disturbing  us 
economically  and  politically. 

It  is  only  as  we  make  a  synthesis,  taking  in  the  planning 
of  land  as  a  whole,  that  we  can  have  the  foundation  of  the 
highest  attainable  economic  prosperity.  Miss  James'  work 
as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Civic  Association  is 
well  known  and  her  articles  have  attracted  widespread  and 
deserved  attention.  She  has  in  her  own  thinking  and  in  the 
title  of  this  book  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  land 
planning.  At  first  the  book  was  conceived  of  as  a  book  on  city 
planning  but  has  now  become  "Land  Planning  in  the  United 
States  for  the  City,  State  and  Nation."  It  thus  performs  a 
useful  function  in  instruction  and  in  blazing  a  trail  for  others 
to  follow. 

RICHARD  T.  ELY. 

Evanston,  Illinois, 
June,  1926. 


INTRODUCTION 
BY  ALBERT  SHAW 

/ 

We  have  turned  fairly  into  the  fourth  century  of  the  eco- 
nomic conquest  of  North  America  by  people  of  European 
stock.  They  came  to  make  homes,  and  to  give  form  in  the 
wilderness  to  social  and  political  ideas  that  were  only  in  part 
a  heritage.  For  along  with  things  familiar  by  reason  of  tra- 
ditional experience,  they  brought  the  dawning  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations of  a  new  epoch.  The  colonists  of  necessity  accepted 
prevailing  European  theories  regarding  sovereignty  over  landed 
domains,  as  inherent  in  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  or  France 
or  Spain.  The  holding  of  land  was  the  dominant  economic 
and  political  motive  in  the  founding  of  the  American  settle- 
ments. Charters  were  granted  under  which  large  specific  areas 
became  distinct  crown  provinces. 

The  conditions  of  pioneer  life,  together  with  the  circum- 
stances under  which  colonists  were  brought  over  and  assimi- 
lated, tended  rapidly  towards  equality  of  status.  Feudal  tra- 
ditions could  not  well  survive  in  these  new  communities,  where 
land  was  far  more  abundant  than  labor.  In  New  England — 
colonization  being  relatively  compact  and  surroundings  austere 
— the  occupation  of  land  advanced  by  creation  of  new  parish 
groups  or  so-called  rural  "towns."  These  new  townships, 
steadily  pressing  the  frontier  further  westward,  were  consti- 
tuted by  virtue  of  the  higher  provincial  authority,  consent  of 
the  Indians  having  been  duly  acquired  by  purchase  or  by 
force.  The  new  towns  were  more  or  less  carefully  laid  out, 
with  allotments  of  land  to  each  family  for  a  homestead  on  the 
broad  village  street  and  for  fields  and  woodlands  in  the  out- 
skirts. 

There  were  some  reminiscences  here  of  old  English  agri- 
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culture;  but  the  American  system  soon  adapted  itself  to  actual 
necessities.  The  towns  were  small  democracies,  fairly  well 
planned  in  view  of  the  meagre  opportunities  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries;  and  they  maintained  a  life  of  dig- 
nity, thrift,  and  comfort  that  had  survived  well  into  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  that  justly  excited  the  admiration  of 
Tocqueville  and  other  European  visitors. 

In  Virginia  and  the  colonies  lying  to  the  southward,  stretches 
of  available  land  were  far  more  extensive  relative  to  the  num- 
ber of  pioneer  settlers  who  came  with  capacity  and  ambition 
and  with  some  material  resources.  The  broad  estuaries  that 
penetrated  deeply  into  these  regions  made  large  landholdings 
with  water  frontage  available  for  a  great  number  of  planta- 
tions. 

There  arose  an  almost  frenzied  demand  in  Europe  for  to- 
bacco; and  the  tidewater  areas  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
the  Carolinas  were  devoted  largely  to  the  raising  of  this  crop 
for  export.  The  habit  of  specialized  kinds  of  commercial 
agriculture  persisted  in  the  South,  and  became  still  more  gen- 
eral and  profoundly  influential  when  it  was  discovered  how 
well  fitted  were  our  southern  lands  for  cotton  production,  and 
how  insatiate  was  the  world's  demand  for  cotton  fibre.  These 
characteristics  of  southern  agriculture  were  faithfully  reflected 
in  the  economic  and  social  institutions  that  took  form  south  of 
Pennsylvania. 

In  New  York,  the  early  Dutch  settlements  which  stretched 
up  the  Hudson  valley  to  Albany  and  penetrated  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk  were  formed  under  a  system  of  large  proprietor- 
ship having  some  feudal  aspects,  which,  however,  in  due  time 
disappeared.  There  followed  the  ordinary  and  familiar  Amer- 
ican type  of  independent  farming.  Pennsylvania  in  turn  was 
to  a  great  extent  shaped  by  the  planning  of  William  Penn  and 
his  successors,  while  in  extensive  districts  the  farming  methods 
and  social  customs  of  the  Germans  of  the  upper  Rhine  valley 
and  Switzerland  became  so  well  established  that  they  persist 
today. 
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The  great  New  England  exodus  spread  across  central 
and  western  New  York  with  brilliant  success.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  utilized  the  excellent  lands  of 
northern  Ohio,  and  so  swept  steadily  westward  across  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  Meanwhile,  the  agriculture  of  tidewater  Vir- 
ginia was  destroying  soils  and  driving  the  independent  farmers 
westward,  first  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  then  to  Ken- 
tucky and  southern  Ohio,  while  the  Carolinians  advanced  to  the 
conquest  of  Tennesssee  and  thence  to  Missouri.  In  due  time 
the  Georgians  and  other  farmers  of  the  South  were  carrying 
cotton  culture  to  the  new  lands  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
with  Arkansas  and  Texas  awaiting  their  inevitable  advent. 

Following  the  settlement  of  Ohio  after  the  Revolutionary 
War,  by  virtue  of  the  movement  that  was  stimulated  under 
the  land-surveying  activities  that  accompanied  the  adoption  of 
the  Northwest  Ordinance,  there  came  the  gradual  extinction  of 
Indian  titles  in  Indiana,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  After  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase and  the  Missouri  Compromise,  there  came  the  rapid  set- 
tlement of  the  rich  prairie  lands  of  Iowa,  and  the  opening  of 
southern  Minnesota,  while  in  due  time  began  the  strife  be- 
tween northern  and  southern  settlers  for  the  control  of  Kansas. 
The  Mexican  War,  the  finding  of  gold  in  California,  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Mexican  areas 
of  the  Farther  West,  lead  to  those  stupendous  movements  that 
made  California  a  factor  on  the  northern  side  in  the  Civil 
War  while  in  similar  fashion  Texas  loomed  up  as  a  stronghold 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Meanwhile,  European  conditions  were  sweeping  great  tides 
of  migration  to  our  shores,  and  the  Scandinavians  and  Ger- 
mans were  joining  our  older  elements  of  population  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  homestead  laws  and  of  the  settlement  policies 
of  the  land-grant  railroads,  and  were  developing  Nebraska, 
the  Dakotas,  and  the  Farther  West. 

This  movement  of  the  pioneers,  magnificent  as  it  seems  in 
the  retrospect,  has  not  been  thorough  or  complete  or  otherwise 
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than  speculative,  spasmodic,  and  destructive  of  natural  re- 
sources. When  the  twentieth  century  arrived,  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  by  the  most  casual  survey  that  we  had  made  terri- 
ble waste  of  our  forests.  We  had  swept  away  enormous  areas 
of  white  pine,  without  leaving  mature  trees  enough  to  provide 
for  natural  reforestation.  We  had  destroyed  vast  forests  of 
the  most  valuable  hardwood  timber  in  the  world,  in  order  to 
secure  inferior  hillside  lands  for  farming  and  pasture;  and  then 
had  lost  the  soil  from  these  lands  by  erosion. 

Having  ruined  millions  of  acres  of  southern  lands  by  bad 
tobacco  farming,  and  by  equally  improvident  cotton  growing, 
we  had  destroyed  other  millions  of  acres  by  failure  to  apply 
the  simple  principles  of  permanent  farming  and  crop  rotation 
in  the  raising  of  wheat  and  corn.  Bad  systems  of  land  taxa- 
tion, and  a  deep-seated  national  habit  of  speculation  in  land 
values,  had  joined  with  other  causes  to  militate  against  the 
stability  of  rural  life. 

George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson  in  Virginia,  Mr. 
Livingston  in  New  York,  and  many  other  men  of  weight  and 
character,  were  endeavoring,  as  the  nineteenth  century  opened, 
to  teach  the  country  how  to  restore  soils,  promote  agricul- 
ture, and  create  a  permanently  prosperous  rural  society.  Their 
lessons  were  taking  deep  root  throughout  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  throughout  upland  Virginia,  and  espe- 
cially in  such  states  as  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  what 
is  now  called  the  Middle  West.  But  the  improved  system  of 
diversified  farming — with  live  stock,  clovers,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  methods  by  which  the  soils  of  England  and 
France  had  become  increasingly  productive — was  met  by  two 
new  tendencies  of  almost  overwhelming  character. 

First  was  the  rapid  development  further  west  of  the  wheat 
and  grain  crops  from  new  land,  and  of  the  cattle  and  sheep 
industries  of  the  plains.  Agriculture  all  the  way  from  the 
Mississippi  River  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  was  subjected  to 
the  competition  of  an  immense  surplusage  of  breadstuffs  pro- 
duced on  prairie  lands  that  had  cost  the  owners  nothing,  and 
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of  meat  from  the  boundless  grazing  stretches  of  the  plains. 

The  second  tendency  resulted  from  the  expansion  of  Amer- 
ican manufactures,  causing  the  drift  of  population  from  coun- 
try villages  and  farms  to  manufacturing  towns  and  commer- 
cial cities.  This  urban  accretion  was  sapping  the  virility 
of  that  great  rural  civilization  which  had  been  the  mainstay 
of  our  American  institutions.  The  farms  and  their  village 
centers  had  represented  far  higher  standards  of  intelligence 
and  virtue,  of  physical  health  and  vigor,  and,  in  short,  of  what 
was  best  in  American  life,  than  our  cities  and  larger  towns. 

With  the  dawning,  then,  of  the  twentieth  century,  we  were 
facing  a  series  of  new  problems  of  adaptation.  These  called 
for  a  taking  of  stock,  a  study  of  underlying  economic  and  social 
conditions,  and  a  readjustment  of  views  in  order  that  our  situ- 
ation might  be  grasped  as  a  whole. 

We  had  become  acutely  aware  of  the  so-called  city  problem 
before  we  had  realized  that  a  not  less  formidable  problem 
of  the  countryside  was  presenting  itself.  The  city  problem 
assumed  large  proportions  and  took  on  many  aspects.  Polit- 
ical corruption  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States  was 
invalidating  national  elections  and  was  poisoning  the  integrity 
of  parties  and  of  democratic  government. 

The  municipal  corporations  themselves  were  notorious  for 
maladministration.  There  was  poverty,  overcrowding,  and 
flaunting  vice.  Police  departments  were  in  partnership  with 
the  liquor  business,  and  the  drinking  saloon  was  the  rendez- 
vous of  disorder  and  crime.  Epidemics  were  prevalent;  death 
rates  were  frequently  higher  than  birth  rates;  and  observers 
like  James  Bryce  found  the  misgovernment  and  the  corruption 
of  American  cities  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  shortcomings 
in  the  life  of  the  great  American  democracy  as  he  studied  it  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Meanwhile,  modern  European  cities  had  been  confronted 
with  problems  similar  in  many  respects.  But  they  had  found, 
for  their  municipal  corporations,  more  efficient  forms  of  admin- 
istrative organization  than  we  had  adopted  in  the  United 
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States.  As  regards  overcrowding  of  populations,  bad  housing, 
ill  health  and  poverty  under  urban  conditions,  epidemics  and 
high  death  rates,  these  European  cities  presented  in  more  in- 
tense fashion  the  same  kind  of  social  phenomena  as  those  of 
our  own  commercial  and  industrial  centers. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  standards  of  living  for  working 
people,  whether  in  town  or  in  country,  had  everywhere  in 
Europe  been  exceedingly  low.  The  life  of  a  typical  agricul- 
tural laborer,  as  Arthur  Young  and  other  observers  found  it  in 
the  British  islands  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  on  a  scale  so  reduced  as  regards  shelter,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing as  to  be  incredible  today  to  any  except  careful  students 
of  economic  history.  And  the  life  of  the  artisans  and  hand- 
workers in  the  villages,  previous  to  the  use  of  steam  power 
and  the  development  of  the  factory  system,  was  only  a  little 
better  than  that  of  the  common  laborers. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  when  the  factory 
towns  arose  and  new  populations  crowded  into  them  from 
the  rural  villages  and  the  countryside,  that  any  preparation 
whatsoever  would  have  been  made  for  suitable  housing  or  for 
sanitary  services.  Low  standards  of  living  in  the  country 
had  at  least  been  mitigated  by  comparatively  wholesome  sur- 
roundings. But  in  the  towns  there  was  fearful  overcrowding, 
with  lack  of  proper  food,  infected  water  supplies,  the  constant 
presence  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  the  desperate  poverty  due 
to  all  these  conditions,  together  with  drunkenness,  vice  and 
criminality. 

The  emergence  of  European  town  life — all  the  way  from 
Scotland  to  Hungary — out  of  this  terrible  plight,  is  princi- 
pally the  story  of  the  application  of  discoveries  in  preventive 
medicine  to  public  administration  through  health  officials. 
In  detail  the  story  is  a  long  one,  while  the  conclusions  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences.  With  vaccination  and  effec- 
tive quarantine,  small-pox  epidemics  disappeared;  with  pure 
water  and  milk  under  the  guidance  of  bacteriology,  typhoid 
was  eliminated;  and  thus,  step  by  step,  public  health  depart- 
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ments  transformed  the  conditions  of  city  life.  Overcrowding 
and  housing  conditions  were  dealt  with  officially;  and  engi- 
neers, economists,  research  students  in  laboratories,  architects, 
and  men  of  other  special  and  technical  qualifications,  assailed 
the  complex  city  problem  with  all  the  resources  at  their  com- 
mand. 

They  obliterated  slum  districts  and  built  model  tenements. 
They  studied  the  maps,  opened  new  and  wider  streets,  laid 
out  suburbs  for  purposes  of  industry  and  residence,  and  placed 
firm  checks  upon  the  haphazard  growth  of  urban  communi- 
ties. Great  cities  like  Berlin,  as  early  as  1885,  had  studied 
the  environing  country  for  miles  in  every  direction,  and  had 
drawn  maps  in  detail  for  the  extension  of  radiating  street 
systems,  with  the  location  of  parks  and  other  permanent  fea- 
tures of  the  metropolitan  plan.  Provision  was  thus  made 
for  the  control  of  the  expansion  of  the  metropolis  for  at  least 
a  hundred  years  in  advance.  Everywhere  in  Europe  there 
came  order  and  system  through  planning  and  foresight.  What 
we  now  call  the  zoning  system,  which  has  come  into  active 
and  general  use  in  the  United  States  within  a  few  years,  had 
been  in  universal  use  as  a  matter  of  course  throughout  Europe 
long  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Our  American  treatment  of  the  great  city  problem,  then, 
has  merely  followed  the  European  solutions.  We  have,  how- 
ever, so  well  trained  our  own  experts  that  we  have  quite  out- 
grown the  need  of  foreign  instruction,  except  as  any  com- 
munity may  derive  one  suggestion  or  another  from  the  study 
of  experience  elsewhere.  We  are  indeed  far  from  having 
made  complete  or  perfect  application  of  new  ideas  in  scientific 
discoveries  to  the  improvement  of  towns  and  cities,  but  we 
no  longer  stand  in  awe  of  a  vast  overshadowing  problem  that 
baffles  us.  When  we  make  comparison  with  the  conditions  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  we  are  optimistic. 

The  educational  systems  of  our  cities  are  vastly  improved, 
and  through  them  we  are  able  to  measure  the  physical  as  well 
as  the  mental  progress  of  the  rising  generation.  Abject  pov- 
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erty  of  the  chronic  type  is  greatly  reduced;  safeguards  thrown 
around  women  in  employment  are  relatively  excellent;  epi- 
demics are  a  thing  of  the  past;  and  the  death  rate  is  reduced 
by  half.  So  far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  there  are  no 
longer  any  class  distinctions.  School  systems  make  education 
available  for  all  who  have  capacity  for  mental  advancement. 
The  political  conditions  that  were  so  alarming  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  have  been  almost  completely  reformed.  These  con- 
clusions will  not  be  regarded  as  too  complacent  by  those  who 
have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  must  be  brought 
into  contrast  in  order  to  understand  how  great  has  been  the 
change  for  the  better. 

But  all  this  does  not  mean  that  we  have  come  somewhere  in 
sight  of  the  end  of  progress  in  the  ordering  of  our  cities  and 
towns.  It  means,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  have  sufficiently 
cleared  away  the  preliminary  obstacles  so  that  we  may  now 
proceed  constructively,  to  make  our  towns  and  cities  worthy 
of  our  best  conceptions.  The  author  of  the  present  volume, 
Miss  Harlean  James,  has  not  merely  compiled  salient  facts 
regarding  the  problems  of  planning  as  they  relate  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future.  She  has  long  been  a  diligent  student  of  these 
subjects,  is  highly  trained  in  all  that  pertains  to  modern  social 
progress,  and  has  been  an  inspiring  worker  and  adviser  in 
practical  movements  for  the  remaking  and  modernization  of 
our  American  communities. 

As  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Civic  Association, 
Miss  James  has  had  unusual  opportunities  and  advantages. 
This  Association,  in  close  cooperation  with  other  societies,  has 
brought  together  public-spirited  men  and  women  including 
many  architects,  landscape  gardeners,  housing  experts,  park 
planners  and  executives,  social  workers,  municipal  authorities 
and  public-spirited  leaders  of  particular  communities. 

From  a  period  of  striving  for  the  reform  of  municipal  govern- 
ment and  the  correction  of  the  errors  and  evils  of  city  life, 
there  has  arisen  an  understanding  of  certain  larger  things  of 
which  the  so-called  city  problem  was  merely  a  part.  In  its 
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most  comprehensive  aspect,  the  vision  that  holds  the  attention 
of  our  present  day  leaders  is  that  of  a  better  world.  They 
see  the  health  problem  in  its  international  aspects.  While  they 
are  laying  the  foundations  for  our  twentieth-century  Florida 
by  abolishing  the  fear  of  yellow  fever,  Asiatic  cholera,  and 
other  epidemics  (this  furnishing  no  small  part  of  the  explana- 
tion of  Florida's  delayed  utilization)  they  are  also  shaping  a 
new  era  for  the  West  Indies,  for  Central  and  South  America, 
and  for  great  tropical  areas  in  Africa. 

These  changes  in  health  conditions  are  rapidly  followed  by 
agricultural  and  economic  developments  that  in  turn  serve 
to  improve  the  daily  opportunities  of  millions  of  people.  But 
while  this  vision  of  a  better  world  has  dawned  so  definitely 
for  many  leaders  in  this  period,  who  see  the  value  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  and  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Bureau  of  Geneva,  as  well  as  of  International 
Health  movements,  it  is  obvious  that  still  larger  numbers  are 
able  to  entertain  the  conception  of  a  better  America.  They 
begin  to  understand  that,  while  through  three  centuries  we 
have  been  making  an  American  nationality,  and  have  been 
pioneering  the  wilderness  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  we 
have  now  before  us  the  business  of  bringing  together,  into  a 
more  perfect  blending,  the  American  population  and  the  Amer- 
ican domain. 

In  other  words,  we  have  to  make  the  United  States  over 
again,  on  permanent  lines.  This  means  the  country  as  a  whole 
in  its  large  features  of  physical  and  economic  geography — its 
plains  and  mountains,  its  forests,  its  arable  soil,  its  flowing 
and  navigable  waters,  its  vast  resources  of  hydro-electric 
power,  its  undeveloped  wealth  of  coal,  of  oil,  of  minerals, 
and  so  on.  The  vision  of  a  better  country,  through  the  wise 
use  and  conservation  of  its  resources,  was  given  definite 
expression  and  transformed  into  a  scheme  of  public  policies 
and  programs  by  the  historic  conference  on  the  conservation 
and  use  of  America's  natural  resources  called  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  1908,  which  brought  together  at  the  White  House 
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the  Governors  of  the  respective  States,  with  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished leaders  and  experts. 

In  the  present  volume,  Miss  James  sets  before  us  in  orderly 
fashion  the  history  and  progress  of  this  movement  for  saving 
the  country  from  a  further  squandering  of  its  precious  re- 
sources that  become  ever  more  valuable  as  our  population 
grows,  and  as  the  freedom  to  travel  and  to  enjoy  becomes  a 
possession  of  that  average  man  who  was  not  long  ago  tied 
closely  by  circumstances  to  his  rural  parish  or  to  the  pave- 
ments of  his  native  town. 

While  certain  formulas  for  the  improvement  of  towns  and 
cities  have  now  been  so  well  tested  and  tried  that  no  intelli- 
gent person  rejects  them,  there  has  come  to  be  a  new  cause 
of  anxiety  in  the  apparent  decline  of  thousands  of  country 
neighborhoods,  and  in  the  relative  failure  of  rural  and  farm 
regions  to  maintain  the  traditions  of  dignity  and  of  superiority 
that  were  formerly  theirs  by  common  consent.  We  have  been 
solving  the  problem  of  the  cities,  not  by  going  backward 
to  reestablish  some  earlier  state  of  things  when  there  were 
flourishing  guilds  and  prosperous  burghers,  but  by  utilizing 
new  forms  of  cooperative  service  such  as  good  streets,  pure 
water,  perfect  lighting,  excellent  police,  fire,  and  health  appoint- 
ments, the  best  of  schools  and  libraries,  parks  and  playgrounds, 
fresh  air  funds,  and  many  other  agencies  for  welfare,  all  en- 
gaged in  making  town  life  healthful  and  wholesome,  as  well  as 
pleasant  and  stimulating. 

The  problems  of  rural  reconstruction  are  not  to  be  solved 
by  admonishing  young  men  and  young  women  against  the 
perils  of  the  city,  or  by  laying  it  upon  their  consciences  to 
live  toilsome  and  drudging  lives,  such  as  their  pioneer  grand- 
parents lived,  upon  farms  that  lack  buth  beauty  and  com- 
fort, and  that  yield  no  adequate  economic  return  for  hard 
labor  and  for  the  investment  of  carefully  saved  capital. 

The  rehabilitation  of  our  country  districts  is  essential  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  nation.  But  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  rural  neighborhoods  is  not  to  be  brought  about  by 
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fruitless  attempts  to  check  natural  movements  of  population 
in  a  period  when  travel  is  easy  and  when  labor  naturally  and 
properly  seeks  the  best  markets.  There  lies  spread  out  before 
us  a  great  field  for  the  application  of  statesmanship  to  condi- 
tions that  are  presented  in  each  one  of  our  commonwealths 
by  the  disclosures  resulting  from  economic  and  social  surveys. 

Thus,  we  have  allowed  the  wealth  of  our  States  to  become 
very  largely  concentrated  within  the  limits  of  our  larger  mu- 
nicipal corporations.  A  mistaken  system  of  taxation  applies 
the  wealth  of  the  community  to  the  provision  of  the  best  pos- 
sible schools  for  all  children  living  within  city  bounds,  while 
it  is  left  for  children  in  the  country  districts  to  be  supplied 
by  the  taxation  levied  upon  impoverished  farms.  This  is  not 
merely  an  outgrown  survival  of  the  crude  pioneer  practice  of 
local  independence  in  such  matters,  but  it  is  deadly  in  its 
destructive  influences.  Those  who  would  plan  for  the  main- 
tenance of  prosperity  throughout  the  domain  of  a  great  State 
like  New  York  or  Ohio  should  begin  with  the  simple  principle 
that  taxation  for  school  purposes  should  not  be  levied  locally, 
but  should  derive  from  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  State 
a  fund  which  should  then  be  so  distributed  as  to  give  every 
child  in  the  commonwealth  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

In  similar  manner,  the  road  system  should  be  so  constructed 
and  maintained  that  country  children  could  be  easily  and 
freely  transported  to  school  centers,  in  this  matter  following 
the  admirable  example  of  California,  where  the  county  high 
schools  serving  the  rural  districts  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
institutions  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  while  well 
adapted  to  their  objects.  Again,  in  like  manner,  it  should  be 
an  affair  of  public  policy  to  see  that  every  rural  district  has 
its  medical  and  nursing  center,  with  model  hospital  facilities, 
so  that  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  highest  standards,  with 
automobiles  and  motor  ambulances  utilizing  good  roads,  could 
readily  reach  every  farm  home. 

The  rural  free  delivery  system  is  an  expression  of  national 
policy-making  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  countryside. 
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National  and  State  departments  of  agriculture,  with  experi- 
ment stations,  county  institutes,  county  agents,  and  officially 
encouraged  cooperative  marketing  enterprises,  are  all  helping 
to  restore  the  life  of  rural  communities.  They  work  upon  the 
plan  of  bringing  to  that  life  the  most  modern  facilities,  disre- 
garding the  hopeless  notion  of  trying  to  keep  the  countryside 
contented  with  things  that  might  have  been  accepted  through 
grim  necessity  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  should  be  made  a 
matter  of  explicit  public  policy  to  see  that  throughout  our 
States,  as  now  throughout  Switzerland  and  other  adjacent 
regions  of  Europe,  there  is  uniform  distribution  of  all  forms 
of  cheap  electric  service  of  light  and  power,  which  could  go 
far  to  bring  the  standards  of  country  life  up  to  those  of  the 
modern  town. 

The  vision  which  encompasses  a  better  country,  which  looks 
to  reforestation  of  white  pine  in  the  North  and  of  the  long- 
leaf  turpentine  pine  in  the  South;  to  national  parks;  protected 
streams;  utilized  water  powers;  irrigation,  drainage,  and  vari- 
ous other  features  of  a  modern  conservation  policy,  may  in 
turn  be  applied  locally  to  each  of  our  forty-eight  States,  and 
hardly  less  importantly  to  thousands  of  counties,  villages,  and 
townships.  There  is  something  inspiring  in  the  thought  that 
the  planting  of  trees  upon  some  well-considered  system,  with 
very  slight  present  expense,  may  add  immeasurably  to  the 
beauty  and  wealth  of  one's  own  neighborhood  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

The  finished  beauty  of  many  parts  of  England  and  France 
is  not  an  inheritance  from  the  Middle  Ages,  but  is  actually 
a  creation  of  men  and  women  living  since  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  is  hardly  a  nook  or  corner  of 
France  that  was  not  affected  by  the  magnificent  nation-plan- 
ning of  the  First  Napoleon.  The  French  national  highways 
are  today  the  delight  of  motorists,  connecting  the  centers  of 
all  the  departments,  while  the  roads  of  the  departmental  and 
arrondissement  systems  form  logical  parts  of  the  great  rami- 
fication. The  rural  prosperity  of  France,  remaining  today 
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the  most  important  and  indestructible  of  French  assets,  is 
largely  the  outgrowth  of  the  national  planning  of  Napoleon 
and  of  his  military  and  civil  administrators. 

It  was  the  Third  Napoleon  who  had  his  vision  of  a  recon- 
structed and  modernized  Paris,  executed  largely  in  his  own 
time  under  the  direction  of  Baron  Haussmann;  and  while  this 
vision  had  less  relation  to  the  social  condition  of  the  people 
than  to  the  grandeur  of  the  city,  it  so  happened  that  these 
reforms  in  Paris  actually  led  the  way  in  a  movement  for  re- 
construction that  demolished  hideous  slums  in  hundreds  of 
European  cities  and  that  was  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
sanitary  and  social  reform  that  has  achieved  such  triumphant 
results. 

The  transformations  of  Germany,  both  municipal  and  rural, 
have  been  largely  wrought  since  modern  Germany  attained  its 
new  impulse  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870.  Much 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  productive  country  in  England  con- 
sists of  former  coastal  marshes  or  inland  moors  that  have  been 
redeemed  and  brought  into  inhabitancy  and  use  since  the  period 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

We  have  then  before  us  the  inspiring  problem  of  working 
out  the  magnificent  possibilities  of  our  country  as  a  whole, 
and  of  its  States  and  localities  in  detail.  Any  man,  woman, 
or  child  who  learns  to  cultivate  flowers  in  a  village  lot,  and 
to  provide  for  shade  trees  and  fruit  trees  where  they  had  not 
existed,  is  doing  his  share  toward  perfecting  the  pattern  of  a 
beautiful  country. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  how  these  problems  in  their 
general  character  as  well  as  in  their  details  are  grasped  by 
some  of  our  present  thinkers  and  leaders.  Thus  Professor 
Richard  T.  Ely,  who  founded  some  years  ago  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Land  Eco- 
nomics and  Public  Utilities — a  movement  of  remarkable  scope 
and  character  that  is  now  associated  with  the  Northwestern 
University  at  Evanston  and  Chicago — was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  profound  of  the  American  students  of  municipal 
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conditions.  Having  made  a  career  in  the  solution  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems  of  life  in  cities,  Dr.  Ely  with 
his  numerous  expert  associates  is  studying  all  the  problems  that 
pertain  to  land  development,  agriculture,  and  the  best  progress 
of  rural  communities,  while  also  directing  studies  in  the  re- 
housing of  city  populations. 

What  Dr.  Ely  clearly  perceives  is  the  underlying  unity  of 
all  these  problems.  He  sees  before  us  the  need  of  adjust- 
ing the  country  as  a  whole  to  its  opportunities.  How  shall 
we  make  our  resources  serve  our  population  in  its  entirety, 
while  we  beautify  and  enrich  the  national  heritage  that  we 
pass  on  to  the  generations  that  are  to  follow  us?  It  is  worth 
while  for  every  community  that  has  a  proper  sense  of  local 
pride  to  remember  that  the  future  is  largely  affected  by  the 
foresight  and  the  public  spirit  of  those  who  are  now  on  the 
scene. 

Those  who  predict  the  decline  of  England  evidently  do  not 
understand  that  England  could  not  possibly  fall  into  that  state 
of  decay  that  Macaulay  suggested  in  his  prophetic  allusion  to 
a  New  Zealander  surveying  the  ruins  of  London  from  the 
ancient  bridge.  The  accumulation  of  artistic,  economic,  and 
historic  assets  is  so  great  that  mankind  could  not  afford  to 
permit  its  desertion  or  decay.  England  will  come  valiantly 
through  all  the  difficulties  that  have  followed  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Great  War,  because  England  is  England  if  for  no  other 
reason. 

Our  really  achieved  examples  of  civilization  do  not  decline; 
but  on  the  contrary  they  improve  with  the  growth  of  scientific 
knowledge,  with  higher  ethical  standards,  and  with  the  steady 
leveling  upwards  of  our  democracy. 

And,  this  being  true,  our  civilization  will  not  abandon  its 
treasures.  Men  will  continue  to  live  and  work  where  they  have 
accumulated  the  facilities  by  means  of  which  they  live,  and 
where  they  have  assembled  the  treasures  of  architecture  and 
of  artistic  and  natural  beauty  that  belong  to  countries  like 
England  and  France.  The  prosperous  citizen  of  New  York 
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or  Chicago,  who  goes  back  to  the  village  of  his  birth  and  builds 
a  library,  or  who  contributes  in  other  ways  to  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  the  region  where  his  ancestors  were  pioneers,  is  help- 
ing to  tide  over  a  period  of  transition.  He  plans  well  to  dignify 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  in  order  that  the  community  in 
future  times  may  enjoy  that  sense  of  historic  continuity  that 
it  is  the  privilege  of  every  neighborhood  to  cultivate  and  cher- 
ish. History  is  henceforth  to  be  made  by  deliberate  plan- 
ning, and  by  conscious  intention. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Planning  Mark  of  Progress. — One  of  the  great  marks  of 
progress  in  any  civilization  is  the  ability  of  its  members  to 
plan  a  project  before  it  is  executed.  The  first  crude  bridges  * 
which  superseded  the  earlier  fords  or  ferries  were  simple  to 
imagine  and  simple  to  construct.  But  the  complicated  steel 
bridges  which  now  span  our  broad  rivers  and  support  heavy  , 
locomotives  and  cumbersome  freight  cars  must  be  designed  •- 
with  great  detail.  Drawings  are  made  showing  the  exact  size 
and  shape  of  each  piece  of  steel  and  the  correct  pattern  of 
every  bolt  and  rivet  so  that  the  entire  bridge  may  be  delivered 
on  the  ground  ready  to  be  put  together.  The  completed  bridge, 
if  it  is  well  designed  and  well  constructed,  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements placed  upon  it.  A  little  town  of  ten  or  twenty 
houses  may  be,  and  often  is,  started  with  no  more  planning 
than  would  be  required  to  lay  heavy  planks  across  a  narrow 
stream.  Frequently  the  physical  arrangement  which  results 
from  this  unthinking  beginning  will  not  bear  the  subsequent 
strain  put  upon  it.  People  who  live  in  thousands  of  American 
towns  to-day  still  suffer  from  the  casual  acts  of  the  early 
settlers. 

Permanence  of  Boundaries  and  Roadways.— Roads  / 
and  boundaries  have  a  tendency  to  become  permanent.  Towns 
have  been  divided  into  bitter  factions  over  proposed  changes 
in  location  of  streets.  Law  suits  have  been  fought  over  line 
fences.  Boundary  lines  of  house  lots  are  difficult  to  rearrange. 
In  cities  it  is  seldom  possible  to  purchase  complete  contiguous 
areas  from  a  large  number  of  owners.  A  single  stubborn  owner 
can  refuse  to  sell  a  key  plot  and  thus  block  the  rearrangement 
of  lot  lines  through  the  method  of  private  purchase.  In  the 
case  of  city  streets,  the  stupendous  investment  of  capital  in 
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the  buildings  which  face  upon  one  block  presents  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  changes  in  street  locations  even  where  the  right 

J  of  eminent  domain  is  exercised. 

Even  in  young  America  we  walk  to-day  on  many  a  road  or 
street  which  has  survived  from  the  i;th  or  i8th  century. 
Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  United  States  this 
generation  is  attempting  to  use  lots  and  blocks  which  were 
laid  out  to  meet  the  customs  of  frontier  settlements.  By  the 
time  it  was  discovered  that  the  streets  and  blocks  were  not 
adapted  to  the  use  to  which  they  were  being  put,  the  town  had 
grown  into  a  city;  brick,  stone  and  steel  buildings  had  been 
erected  along  streets  too  narrow  to  carry  the  traffic;  the  in- 
teriors of  the  blocks  too  large  in  proportion  to  their  street 
frontages  had  been  covered  with  alley  or  court  buildings  and 
the  intensive  use  of  the  land  had  increased  values  to  the  point 
where  property  rights  weighed  heavily  in  the  balance  when 
proposed  changes  became  an  issue.  The  widening  of  a  city 
street  through  the  length  of  one  brief  mile  is  a  colossal  under- 
taking. A  street  must  ordinarily  be  congested  to  a  degree 
dangerous  to  life  and  limb  before  the  public  will  consent  to 
force  the  owners  of  tall  buildings  to  cut  a  few  feet  from  the 
imposing  fronts  of  granite  structures  planned  for  an  important 
thoroughfare. 

Purpose  of  Democratic  Communities. — Entirely  apart 
from  the  provision  of  facilities  to  care  for  the  great  numbers 
of  people  who  have  gathered  in  our  crowded  cities  we  are 
obliged  to  meet  the  demand  for  higher  living  standards  made 
possible  by  advances  in  science.  What  is  even  more  signifi- 

j  cant,  we  have  definitely  set  up  for  ourselves  the  aim  of  caring 
adequately  for  all  of  our  people.  In  our  Republic  we  have 
been  a  little  slow,  perhaps,  in  coming  to  the  full  realization 
of  our  opportunities  to  plan  and  build  American  communities 
worthy  of  American  citizens.  We  have  concentrated  more 

J  generally  upon  the  machinery  of  government.  While  we  may 
hope  for  continuing  improvements  in  the  forms  of  local  self- 
government  we  are  here  concerned  with  it  only  to  the  extent 
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by  which  we  may  work  through  government  to  provide  good 
living  conditions. 

The  purpose  of  our  democratic  community  is  quite  different 
from  the  purpose  of  an  imperial  city  built  around  a  dazzling 
palace.  The  modern  country  village  does  not  resemble  the 
feudal  manor  built  for  the  retainers  of  the  lord  of  the  castle. 
The  city  of  to-day,  which  provides  undreamed-of  facilities  for 
enriching  and  ennobling  life,  is  slowly  displacing  the  strictly 
industrial  municipality  which  grew  up  in  the  first  period  of 
factory  corporations,  owned  too  frequently  by  non-resident 
stockholders.  Our  industrial  expansion  was  so  rapid  and  the 
profits  in  some  instances  so  fabulous  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  living  conditions  were  often  neglected.  We  must,  there- 
fore, assess  at  its  true  value  the  recognition  of  a  new  ideal  for 
the  living  and  working  conditions  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
We  hold  the  belief  that  there  shall  be  provided  in  each  com- 
munity for  every  man,  woman  and  child  healthful  living  and 
working  quarters,  capable  of  being  supplied  with  light,  air, 
water  and  heat.  We  sometimes  fall  far  short  of  this  ideal  but 
we  recognize  it  and  we  are  constantly  working  toward  its 
realization. 

Individual  and  Community  Planning. — Every  farm,  no 
matter  how  isolated,  is  the  result  of  some  sort  of  planning, 
good  or  bad,  on  the  part  of  the  occupier  or  owner  and  on  the 
part  of  the  community.  No  farmer  can  grow  crops  without 
determining  the  size  and  shape  of  his  fields  and  the  succession 
of  uses  to  which  he  will  put  them,  and  these  decisions,  in  turn, 
are  dependent  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  topography 
of  the  land  and  the  exposure  of  the  fields.  The  size,  type  and 
location  of  his  house,  his  barns,  his  tool  sheds  and  his  storage 
buildings  were  all  determined  by  him  or  his  predecessors. 
The  shape,  if  not  the  size,  of  his  farm,  however,  has  gen- 
erally been  determined  for  him  either  by  early  surveys  or 
conditions  of  settlement.  The  location  of  the  public  roads, 
the  school  house,  the  church,  the  court  house,  the  market  town 
and  the  railway  shipping  station,  are,  ordinarily,  not  matters 
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within  his  individual  control,  except  in  so  far  as  he  may  have 
exercised  his  preference  in  the  selection  of  one  from  available 
farms.  He  has  usually  inherited  from  the  past  a  fairly 
arbitrary  arrangement  in  these  matters  which  he  is  inclined 
to  accept  as  fixed. 

Likewise  the  individual  resident  in  a  town  travels  daily 
on  streets  laid  out  in  a  pattern  not  of  his  choosing,  lives  in 
a  house  placed  on  a  lot  which  is  part  of  a  block  with  limits 
determined  by  the  lay-out  of  the  streets.  He  and  his  family 
make  use  of  the  schools,  the  churches,  the  libraries,  the  parks, 
playgrounds  and  places  of  amusement,  and  the  trolley  and 
bus  lines  without  stopping  to  inquire  how  they  came  to  be 
located.  He  and  his  wife  buy  the  family  provisions  in  the 

•J  markets  which  happen  to  be  nearest  their  home  without  ques- 
tioning how  those  markets  came  to  be  so  located  and  whether 
they  should  be  where  they  are.  Unless  some  shop  comes  into 
the  neighborhood  and  forces  the  attention  of  the  family, 
the  average  citizen  accepts  the  physical  arrangement  of  his 
town  as  though  it  were  a  fixed  condition  which  he  could  not 
change. 

We  shall  see,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  the  persistent  tend- 
ency of  streets  and  boundaries  to  become  permanent,  there 

v  is  a  counterbalancing  tendency  to  change  which  may  be  turned 
to  useful  purpose  when  citizens  recognize  their  collective  re- 
sponsibility for  these  community  facilities  which  are  not  under 
individual  control.  We  shall  see  that  in  every  community 
there  is  some  planning,  though  it  is  frequently  inadequate  and 
sometimes  in  the  interest  of  the  few.  We  shall  see  that  every 
community  spends  some  money  for  so-called  improvements. 
Whether  these  improvements  really  improve  the  living  and 
working  conditions  of  the  people  and  whether  they  are  eco- 
nomic in  the  long  run  depends  on  whether  the  community  has 
provided  itself  with  "working  drawings"  for  its  future  de- 
velopments to  the  end  that  each  project  shall  fit  into  a  com- 
prehensive scheme,  that  mistakes  shall  be  prevented  and 
unnecessary  expense  avoided. 
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Relation  of  the  Population  to  the  Land.— The  health, 
comfort  and  safety  of  human  beings  in  their  homes,  in  their 
places  of  business^  and  in  transit  on  the  public  highways, 
depends,  in  large  measure,  upon  the  physical  treatment  of 
the  land  and  the  structures  attached  to  it.     Therefore,  the  ^ 
relation  of  the  population  to  the  land  is  of  basic  importance 
in  all  studies  for  the  improvement  of  living  conditions.    There 
can  be  no  adequate  physical  treatment  of  the  land  which  is  not  v 
the  result  of  intelligent  planning. 

We  have  ranged  on  one  side  the  population  with  its  need 
for  shelter,  food,  clothing,  education,  occupation,  recreation 
and  means  of  circulation ;  on  the  other,  the  land  with  its  vary- 
ing topography,  geography,  geological  composition,  natural  and 
artificial  vegetation,  capable  of  a  wide  diversity  of  uses  under 
differing  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture.  As  the  size 
of  the  population,  particularly  its  density  in  close-living  com- 
munities, tends  to  develop  new  uses  of  the  land,  much  can 
be  learned  from  reviewing  the  population  changes  in  the  United 
States  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic.  We  shall  see  that, 
far  from  being  obliged  to  accept  fixed  conditions,  we  are  liv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  constant  change.  We  have  only  to  take 
advantage  of  inevitable  changes  by  directing  their  character 
to  provide  a  new  order  of  physical  conditions  in  a  compara- 
tively short  period  of  time. 

Growth  of  the  Population. — The  United  States  came  into 
existence  when  the  colonists,  individually  and  collectively, 
were  land  poor.  At  the  time  of  the  first  census  in  1790 
there  were  4.4  persons  per  square  mile  of  territory.  In  1920, 
though  the  area  of  the  continental  United  States  had  more 
than  tripled,  there  were  35.5  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
table  below  will  show  the  rate  at  which  our  vast  country  is 
being  supplied  with  inhabitants. 

In  1920  the  population  of  the  identical  area  enumerated  in 
1790  had  increased  from  slightly  under  four  million  to  slightly 
over  forty  million,  or  from  4.4  persons  per  square  mile  to 
50.8  persons  per  square  mile.  In  certain  restricted  areas  of 
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the  United  States  the  population  per  square  mile  has  reached 
an  astounding  figure.  In  the  nth  ward  of  Manhattan  there 
were  in  1920,  533.4  persons  per  acre  or  at  the  rate  of  over 
340,000  persons  per  square  mile.  Indeed  the  average  popu- 
lation per  square  mile  for  Greater  New  York  is  estimated  to  be 
17,841,  whereas  that  of  Greater  London  is  only  10,789.  The 

CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 

Area  sq.  mile  Density  per 

Year  land  and  water  Population  sq.  mile 

1790  892,135  3,929,214  4.4 

1800  892,135  5.308,483  6.1 

1810  1,720,122  7,239,88i  4.3 

1820  1,792,223  9,638,453  5-5 

1830  1,792,223  12,866,020  7.3 

1840  1,792,223  17,069,453  9-7 

1850  2,997,119  23,191,876  7.9 

1860  3,026,789  31,443,321  10.6 

1870  3,026,789  38,558,371  13-0 

1880  3,026,789  50,155,783  i6-9 

1890  3,026,789  62,947,714  21.2 

1900  3,026,789  75,974,575  25.6 

1910  3,026,789  91,972,266  30.9 

1920  3,026,789  105,710,620  35.5 

day  population  of  the  "loop"  district  in  Chicago  is  estimated 
to  be  2830  persons  per  acre  or  at  the  rate  of  1,811,200  persons 
per  square  mile,  though  the  loop  encloses  a  little  less  than 
one-third  of  a  square  mile.  But  the  limit  of  imagination  seems 
touched  when  one  pictures  over  400,000  people  daily  circu- 
lating on  an  area  of  212  acres — a  bit  of  land  which  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  with  hard  work,  might  be  expected  to 
support  and  educate  a  single  family. 

The  Rate  of  Growth. — Not  only  is  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  to-day  an  impressive  one  because  of  the 
existing  conditions  which  we  must  meet;  the  succession  of 
changes  which  has  in  a  century  and  a  third  transformed  the 
thirteen  States  into  forty-eight,  with  additional  territorial  pos- 
sessions, and  has  multiplied  the  population  nearly  twenty-seven 
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times,  has  rendered  the  rate  of  these  changes  a  formidable 
factor  in  any  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  people  to 
the  land.  Moreover  the  history  of  the  past  century  must 
challenge  attention  in  the  consideration  of  plans  for  the  future. 

How  many  of  us  realize  that  in  the  area  enumerated  in  the 
first  census  of  1790  there  has  been  a  net  gain  in  population 
of  872  persons  for  every  day  that  has  elapsed  since  that  count 
when  George  Washington  was  president?  Of  course  the  in- 
crease has  not  been  distributed  exactly  in  that  way.  During 
the  first  decade  to  1800  there  was  an  average  increase  in  this 
area  of  only  361  for  each  day,  whereas  in  the  last  decade  from 
1910  to  1920  there  was  each  day  an  increase  of  1492.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  United  States,  from  nothing  in  1790,  we  had 
in  1920  over  sixty  million  or  1271  persons  for  every  day  since 
the  first  census.  Taking  the  present  mainland,  we  have,  there- 
fore, a  total  net  increase  of  nearly  800,000  for  each  year,  or 
over  2100  people  for  every  day  since  1790. 

If  the  territory  occupied  were  smaller  the  changes  would  be 
more  apparent;  but  it  must  be  evident  to  the  most  casual 
reader  that  a  population  which  has  doubled  five  times  in  135 
years,  or  about  once  in  each  generation,  must  require  physical 
provision  for  habitations  alone,  which  means  the  occupation 
of  considerable  new  areas  of  land  each  year.  A  glance  at  the 
census  changes,  counted  by  generations  of  thirty  years,  will, 
perhaps,  indicate  the  rate  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred 

Census  Year  Population 

1790    3,929,214 

1820     9,638,453 

1850  23,191,876 

1880  59,iSS,783 

1910      91,972,266 

1925    (25    years)    (estimate   by   Census 
Bureau)     113,493,720 

during  the  life  time  of  many  men  and  women.  The  average 
span  of  life  in  Kansas  and  four  other  States  is  over  sixty  years 
for  women  and  just  under  sixty  years  for  men,  so  that  a  very 
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large  number  of  our  people  will  have  witnessed  the  changes  of 
two  of  these  periods,  while  a  few  may  have  survived  thrice 
thirty  years. 

Increase  in  Area  of  the  United  States. — The  changes 
in  population  of  the  United  States  have  been  hardly  less  re- 
markable than  the  changes  in  its  area  during  the  first  seventy 
years  of  its  existence.  From  a  strip  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
comprising  892,135  square  miles,  between  1800  and  1860  its 
area  was  practically  tripled.  To-day  there  are  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  3,026,789  square  miles.  The  territorial 
possessions  comprise  716,081  square  miles. 

As  our  great  population  has  literally  swept  across  the  con- 
tinent, the  center  of  population  has  moved  westward  from  a 
point  23  miles  east  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  a  point  about 
io  miles  west  of  Bloomington,  Indiana,  for  the  first  hundred 
years  moving  at  a  rate  varying  from  36  to  80  miles  a  decade. 
A  frontier  line  a  thousand  miles  wide,  advancing  across  three 
thousand  miles  of  mountains  and  plains  to  spread  over  two 
billion  acres  at  a  rate  which  moved  the  center  of  population 
on  an  average  of  six  miles  each  year  over  a  period  of  a  hun- 
dred  years,  is  a  movement  of  population  in  volume  and  rate 
never  before  equalled  in  the  world's  history. 

Increase  in  Urban  and  Rural  Population. — In  this  stu- 
pendous movement  of  our  people  across  the  country  from  east 
to  west  there  have  been  cross-currents  and  eddies.  In  1890, 
one  hundred  years  after  the  first  census,  there  were  62,947,714 
people  in  the  United  States.  Of  these,  22,298,359  lived  in 
1417  cities  and  towns  over  2500.  In  1920,  thirty  years  later, 
54,304,603  people  lived  in  2787  towns. 


Year 
1890    

No.  of  cities  and 
towns  over  2500 

Population  in 
urban  districts 

22  2Q8  7  <8 

1900    

1801 

•7Q   78O«4  ^\ 

1910     

42  166  120 

1920 

2787 

1A..10A.601 

Increase  in  30  years  1370  32,006,245 
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During  the  same  years  the  rural  population  of  the  United 
States  increased  from  40,649,355  to  51,406,017. 


Year 
1890 
1900 
1910 
1920 


Population 

In  towns  less  than  2500 
Number       Population 

Other  rural 
territory 

40,649,355 

6,400 

4,757,874 

35,891,381 

45,614,142 

8",900 

6,301,533 

39,312,609 

49,806,146 

11,832 

8,169,149 

41,636,997 

51,406,017 

12,905 

8,969,241 

42,436,776 

Increase        in 
30  yrs.    ...         10,756,662  6,505  4,211,267  6,545,395 

In  thirty  years,  a  single  generation,  we  have  6500  new  towns 
which  are  still  under  2500  in  population.  In  the  same  period 
we  have  a  net  increase  of  1370  towns,  either  new,  or  growing 
out  of  the  "25oo-and-under"  class. 

The  constant  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  towns 
and  cities  of  America,  as  well  as  the  steady,  though  slower, 
increase  in  the  rural  population,  presents  to  this  generation  a 
complicated  problem  in  planning. 

Dwellings  Built  in  the  United  States. — A  rough  gauge 
of  the  extent  to  which  planning  is  needed  to  take  care  of  our 
expansion  is  found  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of  dwellings 
required  to  house  our  population.  To  furnish  shelter  for  some 
24,000,000  families  there  were  in  the  United  States  in  1920 
about  20,000,000  dwellings,  including  apartment  and  tenement 
houses.  Of  these,  nearly  13,000,000  urban  families  were 
housed  in  about  nine  and  one  half  million  dwellings  and  eleven 
million  farm  families  were  housed  in  eleven  million  odd  dwell- 
ings. In  addition  to  all  replacements,  therefore,  there  have 
been  built  in  the  United  States  during  the  period  from  1850 
to  1920  (70  years)  over  17,000,000  dwellings,  or  at  the  rate 
of  about  250,000  each  year. 

Our  Land  Resources. — The  area  of  land  actually  occu- 
pied for  dwellings,  industry  and  commerce  is  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  area  used  for  agricultural,  mining  and  other  pur- 
suits. As  our  population  increases  we  shall  be  forced  to  adapt 
our  uses  of  the  land  resources  of  the  United  States  to  conform  v 
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to  economic  principles.  Weary  and  discouraged  farmers  will 
no  longer  be  trying  in  vain  to  raise  profitable  crops  on  land 
better  adapted  to  forest  culture.  Land  suitable  for  cattle  or 
sheep  grazing  will  not  be  rated  as  wheat  or  corn  land.  Water 
power  will  be  developed  in  places  where  it  does  not  interfere 
with  more  important  recreational  or  scenic  areas.  We  shall 
surely  come  to  the  day  when  land  is  rated  by  points  just  as  fine 
stock  is  judged  at  a  fair.  But  we  shall  make  further  errors  if 
we  attempt  to  confine  this  rating  of  land  resources  to  physical 
O  /  characteristics.  Dr.  Ely  has  clearly  stated  the  physical,  eco- 
nomic and  social  limitations  of  land  utilization.  No  matter 
how  fertile  a  specific  piece  of  land  may  be,  it  is  useless  to  grow 
upon  it  intensive,  perishable  crops  which  cannot  be  marketed 
because  of  lack  of  transportation  or  prohibitive  cost  of  trans- 
portation. The  physical  characteristics  of  land,  in  spite  of  the 
decline  of  fertility  observed  under  poor  farming  methods,  are 
much  more  permanent  than  the  economic  characteristics  which 
change  from  generation  to  generation  and  even  from  year  to 
year.  Land  which  is  not  profitable  to  farm,  that  is,  submar- 
ginal,  when  cultivated  in  competition  with  fertile,  virgin,  valley 
land  in  a  section  of  cheap  labor  may  prove  quite  profitable 
when  these  conditions  become  equalized.  Land  which  became 
unprofitable  for  general  crops  in  New  England  at  a  time  when 
the  fertile  Mississippi  Valley  farms  could  produce  large  crops 
at  low  cost,  is  being  used  now  for  market  gardens  because  its 
proximity  to  great  numbers  of  consumers  makes  intensive  cul- 
tivation and  artificial  fertilization  profitable. 

Opportunity  for  Intelligent  Planning. — Certainly  there 
is  wide  opportunity  for  planning  new  communities  as  well  as 
for  revamping  the  older  settlements  to  meet  modern  require- 
ments. The  great  city  population  is  dependent,  not  only  on  the 
land  on  which  the  people  live  but  on  the  great  agricultural  areas 
beyond  the  city  limits.  The  vast  store  of  natural  resources 
must  be  utilized  for  a  population,  often  far  distant  from  the 
supply.  The  problem  is  to  find  for  each  period  of  development 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  people  from  the  intelligent  utiliza- 
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tion  of  all  of  our  land  resources.  Whether  we  plan  well  or 
whether  we  plan  badly,  new  forest  areas  are  being  cut  over, 
new  land  is  being  occupied  for  farms,  new  water  power  is  being 
developed,  new  country  highways  are  being  built,  new  city 
streets  are  being  laid  out,  new  houses  are  being  constructed, 
new  business  blocks,  new  factories,  new  schools  and  new 
churches  are  being  erected.  The  question  is  simply  this:  Shall 
our  citizens,  individually  and  collectively,  neglect  to  exercise 
ordinary  foresight?  Shall  we  look  before  we  leap,  secure  tech- 
nical advice  before  we  move,  plan  before  we  build? 


SECTION  I 
BEGINNINGS  IN  AMERICAN  PLANNING 

CHAPTER   I 

EARLY  LAND  POLICIES  IN  LAYOUT 

When  we  set  ourselves  to  solve  any  problem  in  planning  for 
the  use  and  treatment  of  the  land  in  the  United  States  we  find 
so  many  conditions  which  must  be  accepted  or  which  can  be 
changed  only  with  great  difficulty  and  expense  that  it  seems 
wise  for  us  to  inquire  just  what  these  conditions  are,  how  they 
came  to  exist  and  whether  the  reasons  which  caused  them  still 
hold  good. 

The  settlements  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board date  back  but  a  little  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
the  occupation  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  was  almost 
wholly  an  achievement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whereas  the 
acquirement  and  development  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  come 
within  the  memory  or  many  now  living.  The  West  was  peo- 
pled in  pioneer  days  very  largely  by  migrations  from  the  Atlan- 
tic settlements,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
customs  of  the  older  communities  in  regard  to  land  layout  were 
transferred  to  the  frontier.  Both  for  its  direct  survival  in  the 
East  and  for  its  influence  in  the  West,  therefore,  a  review  of 
the  management  of  land  in  colonial  times  will  prove  valuable. 

The  early  proprietary  grants  in  the  New  World  were  of  con- 
siderable areas,  described  necessarily  "in  the  large,"  taking 
advantage  of  the  coast  line  and  important  rivers  already 
mapped  and  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude.  The  monarchs 
of  England  and  their  deputies  succeeded,  indeed,  in  overlap- 
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ping  the  areas  of  some  of  the  various  grants  and  charters.  The 
exact  area  and  boundaries  of  the  vast  back-country,  consisting 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  close-standing  forest, 
seemed  of  little  importance  to  the  isolated  little  bands  of  set- 
tlers struggling  with  small  hand  tools  to  clear  a  few  acres  of 
coast  land  each  year. 

Boundaries  of  Early  Grants. — Early  boundaries  were 
drawn  as  upon  a  ten-league  canvas.  The  original  charter  of 
the  Council  of  New  England  was  for  an  area  conceived  as  run- 
ning from  ocean  to  ocean  between  the  parallels  of  40°  and  48° 
of  latitude.  The  Virginia  grant  of  1606  was  planned  to  run 
into  the  interior  about  one  hundred  miles.  The  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  Maryland  grant  to  Lord  Baltimore  was  described 
as  running  along  the  "40°  of  Northern  latitude  from  the  Equi- 
noctial where  New  England  commenced,"  the  southern  line  was 
the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac.  In  1681  Penn's  tract  was 
blocked  out  roughly  from  the  40°  to  the  43°  of  latitude  and 
from  the  Delaware  River  5°  west. 

Needless  to  say,  the  boundaries  of  these  grants  were  deter- 
mined by  maps  which  gave  little  information  concerning  topog- 
raphy and  hardly  foreshadowed  the  modern  contour  sheets 
issued  by  the  United  States  Geodetic  Survey.  Most  of  the 
early  maps  were  in  two  dimensions  only  though  the  picture 
maps  often  indicated  hills  by  little  peaked  symbols. 

Virginia  Practice. — While  the  grants  and  charters  de- 
pended largely  on  map  descriptions,  the  small  parcels  of  land 
passed  on  to  the  individual  holders  were  at  first  staked  out  on 
the  ground.  But  the  official  surveyor  appeared  on  the  scene 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  settlements.  In 
Virginia  a  long  line  of  respectable,  if  not  eminent,  surveyors 
held  office  under  the  King's  appointment,  and  when  the  char- 
ter of  William  and  Mary  College  was  granted  the  institution 
was  authorized  to  appoint  the  surveyors. 

A  number  of  questions  occur  to  the  inquiring  mind.  What 
sort  of  boundaries  did  these  surveyors  run?  How  were  they 
determined  and  how  were  they  marked? 
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The  banks  of  rivers  usually  formed  the  base.  The  planta- 
tions extended  ordinarily  to  low  water  mark,  thus  establishing 
at  this  early  date  private  ownership  of  land  bordering  navi- 
gable waters.  A  line  at  right  angles  to  the  base  river  line  was 
run  for  a  mile.  The  most  common  marks  were  four  blazes  on 
a  tree.  When  the  land  along  the  rivers  had  been  appropriated 
the  next  tier  of  farms  tended  to  rectangular  boundaries.  But 
Bruce,  the  historian,  records,  and  later  history  corroborates, 
that  there  was  much  carelessness  in  the  selection  of  permanent 
marks  and  considerable  deviation  from  true  lines,  due,  doubt- 
less, in  part,  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  instruments  and  neglect 
of  the  narrowing  meridians. 

When  the  early  surveys  were  made  there  was  a  compelling 
need  for  some  sort  of  description  which  could  be  used  in  leases 
and  deeds  to  determine  boundaries;  but  during  the  iyth  cen- 
tury a  man  was  either  assigned  so  large  a  farm  that  he  was 
sure  to  find  sufficient  arable  ground  for  his  various  agricultural 
operations  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  closer  settlements,  he  ac- 
quired several  plots  for  special  purposes  though  his  house  might 
be  in  the  fortified  and  protected  town.  But  when  the  smaller 
plots  were  divided  by  inheritance  or  sale  and  the  larger  plan- 
tations were  cut  into  rectangles  by  arbitrary  straight  lines  the 
inadequacy  of  the  rectangular  survey  to  determine  an  economic 
farm  became  apparent. 

New  England  Practice. — In  New  England  the  farms  were 
smaller  and  the  soil  was  less  fertile.  Stony  hillsides  and 
marshy  banks  of  streams  abounded.  The  light  sandy  soil, 
when  enriched  by  the  manure  of  farm  animals,  made  excellent 
gardens,  but  the  farms,  even  in  the  early  days  of  large  land 
supply,  tended  to  small  parcels  for  each  individual.  This  led 
to  what  Professor  Waugh  has  called  the  "help-yourself "  method 
of  choosing  tracts  of  land.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  reputed 
marked  individuality  of  many  of  the  early  Massachusetts  set- 
tlers had  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  "each  one  chose 
that  tract  of  land  which  best  suited  his  judgment  and  pro- 
ceeded to  build  his  home  upon  it." 
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In  New  England  the  smaller  size  of  the  plots  and  the  com- 
paratively easy  agreement  on  boundaries,  early  made  a  matter 
of  well-understood  record,  have  led  to  rather  fewer  boundary 
disputes  in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  In  New  England,  as 
in  Virginia,  the  lands  first  chosen  lay  along  the  streams  and 
water  fronts,  but  though  the  shapes  of  the  farms  were  often 
most  peculiar,  the  very  fact  that  their  selection  was  based  on 
a  rough  estimate  of  their  economic  use  set  a  precedent  which 
might  well  have  been  followed  in  the  areas  where  farming  came 
later  to  be  much  more  profitable. 

Even  in  New  England,  however,  the  influence  of  the  rectan- 
gular survey  shows  on  the  maps  of  fields  in  the  long  rows  or 
tiers  of  farms,  sometimes  running  parallel  and  sometimes  at 
right  angles.  We  have  thus  the  tendency  of  the  surveyor  to 
lay  out  land  in  orderly  rectangles,  easily  surveyed  and  easily 
described  in  dependable  records  and  we  have  the  tendency, 
running  counter  to  this  in  the  desire  of  the  practical  farmer  to 
secure  good  land  and  the  preference  of  the  townsman  to  select 
the  location  of  his  home  regardless  of  possible  streets.  The 
many  excellent  colonial  homes  which  still  stand  in  New  Eng- 
land bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Pilgrims  and  their 
followers  chose  their  building  sites  well. 

The  boundaries  of  the  early  New  England  towns,  which 
formed  the  basic  local  government  units  for  both  village  and 
rural  areas,  are  quite  as  irregular  as  the  outlines  of  the  private 
holdings.  The  persistent  tendency  of  new  settlements  to  break 
away  from  the  parent  stem  and  form  new  towns  is  responsible 
for  the  large  number  of  towns  which  make  up  the  environs  of 
Boston  to-day  when  an  earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  bring 
about  some  semblance  of  uniform  administration  and  unified 
road  systems  through  co-operation  and  federation  of  the 
numerous  towns. 

The  National  System  of  Surveys. — The  crazy-quilt  map 
of  the  New  England  towns  did  not  penetrate  to  the  great  West. 
Indeed  the  United  States  is  divided  into  precise  geometric  pat- 
terns in  a  way  that  has  affected  farms,  towns,  roads  and  polit- 
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ical  administrations.  The  various  efforts  during  colonial  times 
to  extend  the  rectangular  survey  of  the  tiers  of  farms  into  a 
mathematical  system  came  to  little;  but  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic  a  national  system  of  land  survey  and  land  de- 
scription was  adopted  for  the  vast  public  lands  on  which  the 
Government  was  seeking  to  place  settlers. 

Though  there  is  little  colonial  precedent  for  the  64O-acre 
section  unit,  as  the  early  units  were  usually  50  acres  or  some 
multiple  of  50  acres,  there  was  excellent  colonial  precedent  for 
the  rectangular  survey.  The  system  adopted  by  the  early  Con- 
gresses was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  earnest  efforts  to  adopt 
the  best  system  which  could  be  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  experience  of  the  various  colonies.  The  orderly  mind 
of  Jefferson,  who  was  a  consistent  advocate  of  the  decimal  sys- 
tem, can  be  discerned  in  the  policies  adopted.  After  a  number 
of  false  starts  and  much  discussion  by  Washington,  Monroe, 
Jefferson,  and  other  leaders,  Congress  passed  the  famous  ordi- 
nance of  1787  to  set  up  the  boundaries  of  those  three  new 
States,  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern,  which  came  to  be 
known  as  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  In  these  outside  bound- 
aries the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  River  formed  natural 
water  fronts,  but  the  surveyed  lines  ran  with  the  compass 
straight  from  point  to  point.  Within  the  States  the  land  was 
to  be  surveyed  by  sections  of  640  acres  (one  mile  square),  six 
ranges  of  six  sections  (making  thirty-six  in  all)  to  a  township. 
The  townships  were  combined  into  counties  and  the  counties 
into  the  States.  Thus  came  about  the  units  of  640  acres  to  a 
section,  320  acres  to  a  half  section,  160  acres  to  a  quarter 
section,  80  to  half  of  a  quarter  section  and  40  to  a  quarter 
of  a  quarter  section,  which  to  this  day  dominate  the  size  and 
shape  of  most  of  the  farms  of  this  country,  regardless  of  topog- 
raphy, soil,  climate  and  economic  considerations. 

In  the  level  alluvial  plains  the  disadvantages  of  this  arbi- 
trary unit  which  brought  about  rectangular  farms  were  not  so 
apparent.  Even  in  the  hilly  country  of  eastern  Ohio  the  ear- 
liest settlers  frequently  took  up  enough  land  to  include  both 
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low  and  high  fields.  When  the  system,  including  the  idea  that 
1 60  acres  comprised  a  profitable  farm,  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  western  prairies  and  even  to  the  desert  lands,  the  need  for 
some  economic  gauge  became  clear  only  after  tragedies  of  fail- 
ure had  been  multiplied.  While  some  modifying  legislation  and 
executive  action  have  mitigated  the  rigors  of  the  conditions  of 
land  settlement,  the  United  States  Government,  now  that  its 
public  lands  have  shrunk  to  areas  mostly  too  poor  for  profit- 
able utilization  by  private  owners,  is  facing  the  necessity  of 
devising  some  system  of  classification  which  shall  take  into 
account  the  various  economic  uses  to  which  land  may  be  put. 

The  adoption  by  the  United  States  Congress  of  the  rectan- 
gular survey  developed  into  a  geometric  system.  We  have  in 
operation  a  system  which  gives  an  orderly  appearance  to  the 
map,  which  lends  itself  to  accurate  description  and  so  tends 
to  security  of  title,  but  which,  when  applied  to  the  laying  out 
of  economic  farms  based  on  selection  of  lands  suitable  for 
farming  operations,  utterly  fails  to  meet  the  strain  put  upon 
it.  As  we  shall  see  later,  not  only  our  farm  lands,  but  our  city 
lots  and  streets  have  been  affected  by  this  arbitrary  rectan- 
gular survey. 

Routes  of  Roads.  Local  Connections. — It  is  a  little  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  between  country  roads  and  town  and  vil- 
lage streets  at  a  time  when  the  New  England  Town  was  sim- 
ply a  territorial  and  political  unit  in  which  little  settlements 
of  farmers  collected,  often  placing  their  homes  on  one  of  sev- 
eral or  many  plots  owned  by  them  in  the  vicinity.  Under 
routes  of  roads,  however,  we  shall  consider  only  the  highways 
which  connected  one  settlement  with  another  and  the  through 
routes  of  travel  which  were  developed  to  bind  together  the 
English  settlements  in  America. 

The  local  paths  or  ways  in  New  England,  though  they  may 
seem  crooked  as  compared  with  the  later  mathematical  cross 
hatches  of  the  West,  were  really  attempts  to  go  from  one  place 
to  another  by  the  shortest  feasible  routes.  The  New  England 
coast  is  composed  of  bluffs  and  hills  alternating  with  valleys 
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and  level  marshes  bordering  meandering  streams.  Cutting 
through  close-standing  timber,  skirting  swamps  and  circling 
hills  the  routes  crossed  each  other  at  frequent  intervals.  At 
the  cross  roads  of  routes  connecting  towns  first  settled  there 
grew  up  other  towns.  The  path  which  ran  from  Watertown 
(founded  1630)  to  Charlestown  (founded  1629)  and  con- 
nected with  Boston  (founded  1630)  by  ferry  is  an  illustration 
of  this.  It  was  on  this  path  that  Cambridge  (Newtowne)  was 
located  in  1631  and  over  this  way  for  at  least  four  years, 
until  a  second  ferry  was  established,  passed  all  the  travel  from 
Cambridge  to  Boston.  This  road  certainly  made  as  direct  a 
connection  between  Watertown  and  Charlestown  as  the  topog- 
raphy and  geography  of  the  land  would  permit,  regardless  of 
the  compass  and  the  shapes  of  the  farms  which  were  then,  or 
later  might  be,  laid  out.  To-day,  nearly  three  hundred  years 
after  this  road  was  first  used  by  white  settlers,  the  route  is 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  Auburn  and  Cambridge  (formerly 
referred  to  as  the  road  to  the  college)  streets  in  Watertown, 
by  Elmwood  Avenue,  Brattle,  Mason  and  Kirkland  Streets  in 
Cambridge,  by  Washington  Street  in  Somerville  and  Main 
Street  in  Charlestown.  The  fact  that  this  route  now  within  a 
distance  of  less  than  seven  miles  bears  the  names  of  eight 
streets  in  four  different  towns  does  not  destroy  its  integrity, 
although  the  puzzled  motorist  may  be  forgiven  if  he  hesitates 
uncertainly  before  the  many  branching  roads  which  confront 
him,  often  unmarked,  when  he  is  seeking  this  direct  connection 
between  Watertown  and  Bunker  Hill. 

If  the  farms  and  houses  of  these  settlements  were  located, 
as  Professor  Waugh  suggests,  on  the  "help-yourself  method" 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  roads  were  laid  out  on  the  ago- 
where-you-please  method."  Many  main  highways  in  New 
England  to-day  are  along  the  exact  routes  of  the  daily  short- 
cuts of  the  Pilgrims  as  they  traveled  from  settlement  to  settle- 
ment and  from  farm  to  farm.  This,  after  all,  seems  to  be  a 
fairly  sensible  method  for  the  laying  out  of  main  highways; 
but  its  usefulness  is  limited  by  the  change  in  termini  of  routes 
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of  travel  from  generation  to  generation.  The  superimposing 
of  several  "go-where-you-please"  highway  systems  on  the  same 
area  does,  in  the  end,  tend  to  create  a  most  confusing  network 
of  streets  and  most  remarkable  shapes  of  building  lots.  More- 
over, the  changes  in  vehicular  traffic  make  desirable  fewer  short 
turns,  more  moderate  grades  and  better  road  beds.  Even  with 
these  limitations,  the  extensive  use  to-day  of  old  paths  and 
ways  laid  out  in  the  iyth  and  i8th  centuries,  demonstrates  that 
the  New  England  practice  has  much  to  recommend  it  over  the 
rectangular  Western  system  of  roads  by  which  straight  routes 
are  seen  to  lead  the  longest  way  round  when  it  is  necessary 
to  travel  from  one  corner  of  the  square  to  the  diagonal  corner. 

At  any  rate  we  have  as  the  frame-work  on  which  to  build 
these  many  survivals  in  New  England  of  the  old  paths  and 
ways  which  connected  the  early  settlements,  the  first  of  which 
was  probably  the  Boston-Plymouth  way  which  was  early 
widened  into  a  regular  cart  road. 

In  Virginia  a  road  was  built  from  Jamestown  into  the  inte- 
rior at  a  very  early  date  and  others  followed,  but  in  1796, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  first  Virginia  settlement, 
when  Latrobe  journeyed  into  Virginia  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  discovering  the  right  road  in  the  confusing  network  of  forest 
paths.  He  was  riding  alone  to  Richmond,  but  he  states  that 
these  bridle  paths  were  unmarked  and  often  branched  at  re- 
mote places  away  from  habitations,  which  made  it  impossible 
to  ask  the  way.  As  in  New  England,  the  Virginia  roads  were 
evidently  narrow  trails  broken  through  the  woods,  leading 
from  plantation  to  plantation,  well  known  to  the  residents  but 
difficult  for  the  stranger  to  follow. 

Main  Thoroughfares  of  Country  Travel. — The  Amer- 
ica which  the  English  settlers  found  was  already  covered  with 
Indian  trails  and  buffalo  traces  which  formed  the  main  routes 
of  travel.  These  Indian  trails,  narrow  and  winding,  were 
usually  direct  enough,  considering  the  face  of  the  country  and 
the  entire  absence  of  any  method  of  road  building.  "Three 
objects  were  considered  in  choosing  the  routes  of  Indian  trails," 
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says  George  Harris,  "first,  seclusion;  second,  directness;  and 
third,  a  dry  path.  The  trail  beaten  was  seldom  over  15  inches 
wide,  it  passing  to  the  right  or  left  of  trees  or  over  obstacles, 
around  swamps,  and  occasionally  over  the  peaks  of  elevations, 
though  it  generally  ran  a  little  one  side  of  the  extreme  top, 
especially  in  exposed  positions.  Avoiding  open  places  save  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  towns  and  camps  it  was  uni- 
versally shaded  by  forest  trees.  .  .  .  Fallen  trees  and  logs 
were  never  removed,  the  trail  was  either  continued  over  or  took 
a  turn  around  them.  The  Indians  built  no  bridges,  small 
streams  were  forded  or  crossed  on  logs,  while  rivers  and  lakes 
were  ferried  on  rafts  or  in  canoes." 

These  Indian  trails  were  gradually  widened  into  bridle  paths 
and  then  into  cart  ways.  Many  of  the  existing  highways  of 
to-day  follow  closely  the  routes  of  the  early  paths  or  ways 
traveled  by  the  Pilgrims  in  Massachusetts  and  the  adventurers 
in  Virginia. 

The  Old  Connecticut  Path  which  connected  Boston  with 
Albany,  is  now  the  route  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad, 
and  many  of  the  public  highways  of  Massachusetts  closely  par- 
allel the  old  routes.  The  Iroquois  trail  became  the  "Great 
State  Road"  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River;  the  Kit- 
tonning  trail  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Allegheny  was  the  route 
of  General  Forbes's  Road  from  Philadelphia  to  Fort  DuQuesne 
in  1758  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  Chambersburg- Pittsburgh 
Pike  which  has  since  been  incorporated  into  the  Lincoln  High- 
way. Nemocolin's  Path,  later  Washington  and  Braddock's 
Road,  became  the  Cumberland  or  Old  National  Road  from 
Cumberland  to  Uniontown  and  now  forms  part  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Old  Trails  Road  to  Wheeling.  The  Virginia 
Warrior's  Path,  which  went  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  by 
way  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  through  the  Cumberland  Gap, 
was  later  made  famous  by  Daniel  Boone  as  his  Wilderness 
Road  into  the  heart  of  Kentucky. 

The  Indian  trails  and  buffalo  traces  of  the  great  Middle 
West  became  traveled  thoroughfares  at  a  later  date.  The  Lake 
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Shore  trace  to  the  Niagara  River  and  Fort  Detroit  ascended 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Niagara  River  and  followed  the  south- 
ern short  of  Lake  Erie,  usually  on  the  second  rise.  It  con- 
nected Presque  Isle,  Fort  Sandusky  and  Fort  Detroit.  The 
Mahoning  trail,  which  ran  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Fort  Sandusky 
and  the  Great  Trail  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Fort  Detroit,  following 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the  watershed  of  the  Mus- 
kingum  through  Wooster  and  Fremont,  Ohio,  formed  the  stage 
settings  for  much  that  was  dramatic  in  the  development  of  the 
West.  The  Great  Trail  was  really  the  western  extension  of 
Nemocolin's  Path  or  Braddock's  Road.  The  Miami  Trail 
became  the  Old  Hamilton  and  Eaton  Roads. 

We  are  here  mainly  concerned  with  the  methods  of  choosing 
routes  of  roads  which  have  in  many  cases  survived  to  serve 
or  plague  us  to-day.  We  have  seen  that  the  conditions  to  be 
met  in  selecting  the  routes  of  the  earliest  trails,  paths  and 
ways,  are  not  necessarily  the  conditions  of  to-day.  We  no 
longer  need  seclusion,  though  we  do  not  despise  shade.  Direct- 
ness we  still  desire,  but  the  channels  of  traffic  change  with 
changes  in  places  to  which  vast  numbers  of  the  population  are 
drawn.  Dry  roads  we  need,  if  anything,  more  than  ever,  but 
causeways  may  be  built  across  swamps,  rivers  are  bridged,  and 
we  no  longer  need  to  travel  so  many  unnecessary  miles  to 
reach  our  chosen  destinations.  Moreover,  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  our  vehicles  has  rendered  many  of  the  old  steep 
grades  and  sharp  turns  unfitted  to  the  travel  of  to-day.  We 
can  all  recall  acute-angled  turns  which  are  regular  death  traps 
for  the  modern  automobile  because  we  travel  to-day  many 
roads  laid  out  for  other  conditions  of  travel.  The  cost  of  re- 
routing has  been  one  deterrent;  the  tendency  to  accept  roads 
as  they  are  has  been  another;  but  probably  the  opposition  of 
owners  whose  homesteads  or  other  improved  property  would 
be  injured  has  been  most  potent  in  delaying  the  replanning  of 
sharp  turns  which  were  not  necessary  because  of  the  topog- 
raphy. Many  a  traveler  from  Washington  to  Frederick  has 
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had  cause  to  wonder  why  the  sharp  and  hidden  turn  at  Damas- 
cus has  not  been  ironed  out  of  the  road. 

But  these  old  routes  are  picturesque  and  in  many  respects 
more  practical  than  the  arbitrary  squares  with  no  short  cuts.  The 
need  to  modify  the  routes  and  grades  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
the  present  is  one  that  is  recognized.  Particularly  on  the  through 
routes  of  travel  do  we  find  improvements  effected  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  of  relocating  roads  in  settled  neighborhoods. 

The  later  development  of  roads  through  the  turnpike  com- 
pany stage  to  the  modern  complex  network,  the  growth  of  rail- 
ways and  their  routes  will  be  considered  in  their  proper  place. 
Here  we  are  simply  calling  attention  to  the  permanent  influ- 
ence which  the  roads  of  one,  two  and  three  hundred  years  ago 
exercise  in  the  city  streets  and  country  roads  of  to-day. 

Water  and  Rail  Routes. — Water  routes  were  much  used 
as  means  of  communication  during  Colonial  times,  though 
coastwise  travel  on  the  ocean  was  in  the  i8th  century  pre- 
carious because  of  piracy  as  well  as  because  of  the  dreaded 
storms  off  Hatteras  and  other  rocky  shores.  Moreover,  the 
delays  in  sailing  vessels  which  met  contrary  winds  induced 
many  travelers  to  use  the  postroads  no  matter  how  rough  or 
difficult  they  proved. 

But  the  rivers  were  important  routes  of  communication. 
Lord  Adam  Gordon  speaks  of  the  boat  traffic  on  the  Savannah 
River  between  Savannah  and  Augusta.  The  Chesapeake  Bay, 
the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna,  the  Hudson  and  many  of  the 
New  England  streams  were  main  water  thoroughfares.  As  the 
west  came  into  settlement,  the  river  boats  on  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Ohio  rivers  became  famous  and  contributed  to  our 
history  a  picturesque  period  immortalized  by  Mark  Twain. 
The  Great  Lakes  were  and  are  great  avenues  of  water  traffic. 
Canals  have  been  dug  to  supplement  the  natural  waterways 
and  for  many  years  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bills  of 
Congress  have  appropriated  considerable  sums  of  money  for 
the  development  of  harbors  and  waterways. 
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The  discovery  of  steam  and  the  perfection  of  steam  railways 
has  covered  the  map  of  the  United  States  with  a  complicated 
network  of  routes  determined  by  franchises,  sometimes  sup- 
plemented by  land  grants  and  always  fixed  to  the  extent  of 
being  dependent  on  rails  laid  on  constructed  roadbeds.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  a  supplementary  network  of  trolley 
interurban  lines  has  been  spread  over  the  landscape,  but  many 
of  these  lines  are  now  abandoned.  Taken  for  what  they  are 
worth,  with  their  millions  of  invested  capital,  their  carrying 
power  of  freight  and  passengers  and  their  existing  rails,  they 
add  their  weight  to  the  physical  conditions  which  we  inherit 
along  with  the  country  highways  and  city  streets.  They  are 
a  part  of  the  planning  problem  presented  to  this  generation. 
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CHAPTER  II 

LAYOUTS  OF  EARLY  SETTLEMENTS 

The  layouts  of  early  Massachusetts  settlements  combined 
the  "help-yourself "  method  with  an  effort  to  arrange  the  farms 
in  orderly  tiers.  The  early  plats  of  Boston  show  only  too 
clearly  the  irregular  streets  of  that  town,  many  of  which  to-day 
wind  their  tortuous  way  between  tall  buildings  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  sections  of  the  city.  The  Boston  Common, 
situated  as  it  was  on  a  peninsula  connected  with  the  main 
land  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  is  rather  different  in  character 
from  the  commons  or  squares  which  were  reserved  at  the  cross 
roads  of  scores  of  little  villages  settled  in  the  lyth  and  i8th 
centuries  and  now  a  part  of  the  metropolitan  district  of  Boston. 

There  were  in  the  original  settlement  of  Newtowne  (now 
Cambridge)  eight  little  village  streets,  presumably  two  rods 
wide.  To-day  these  streets  form  the  basis  of  the  down-town 
section  of  a  city  of  100,000  people.  They  form  a  fairly  regular 
gridiron,  modified  by  the  New  England  tendency  to  round  cor- 
ners. But  the  outside  connections,  consisting  of  the  Water- 
to  wn-Charlestown  road,  and  later  the  Lexington  and  Concord 
roads,  which  radiated  from  the  common  at  various  angles, 
became  a  part  of  the  street  system,  so  that  any  semblance  to 
a  gridiron  system  has  been  entirely  lost. 

In  1794,  over  160  years  after  the  little  town  was  laid  out, 
there  were  in  Cambridge  12  miles  of  highways;  in  1830,  38 
miles;  in  1846  (when  Cambridge  was  incorporated  as  a  city), 
51  miles;  in  1875,  76  miles,  and  in  1918,  125  miles,  albeit  cut 
into  735  official  streets,  giving  an  average  of  six  names  for 
each  mile  of  street.  The  Common,  once  consisting  of  80  acres, 
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was  reduced  in  1724  to  9  acres,  but  it  was  1830  before  it  was 
fenced  and  embellished  as  a  park. 

Oliver  H.  Howe,  in  an  article  on  Early  Town  Planning  in 
New  England,  has  remarked  on  the  tendency  in  the  interior 
settlements  in  New  England  to  place  the  church  upon  a  high 
hill  with  the  homes  of  the  settlers  grouped  about  it.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  early  church  in  the  coast  town  of  Ply- 
mouth crowns  a  steep  hill  and  that  it  combined  with  the  place 
of  worship  a  means  of  defense  from  attack.  "It  was,"  com- 
ments Mr.  Howe,  "thus  an  ark  of  safety  in  more  than  one 
sense,  being  a  fort  as  well  as  a  church."  In  many  of  the  hill 
towns  a  single  street  passed  over  the  hilltop  as  at  Rutland, 
Massachusetts,  or  there  will  be  four  corners  as  at  Scituate 
Center  or  sometimes  the  meeting  of  three  roads  in  a  triangular 
common.  Mr.  Howe  sets  forth  that  among  the  sixty  or  more 
hill  towns  of  Massachusetts,  Rutland,  Shrewsbury,  Sharon, 
Goshen,  Princeton,  Grafton  and  Leister  may  be  considered 
typical.  In  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  towns  a  rival  center 
of  interest  has  later  developed  in  the  valley  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  water-power  mills. 

But  whether  the  towns  were  hill  towns  or  river  towns  or 
whether  they  were  cross-roads  settlements,  in  most  of  them 
there  was  some  rough  rectangular  system  of  streets  and  build- 
ing lots.  But  the  rows  of  ranges  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  many  a  New  England  town  were  the  center  of  a  radiating 
network  of  roads  to  reach  the  increasing  settlements  in  the 
vicinity,  and  as  the  town  grew  new  streets  were  planned  around 
these  irregular  highways  so  that  the  rectangular  rigidity  was 
lost  in  large  measure. 

The  principles  on  which  most  early  New  England  towns 
were  laid  out,  therefore,  might  be  reduced  to  the  finding  of 
a  suitable  site  for  the  Meeting  House,  the  Town  Hall  and  the 
Common  and  the  locating  of  five  or  ten  short  streets,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles  in  order  to  give  access  to  ranges  of 
lots  more  or  less  regularly  laid  out.  Converging  from  the 
Common  would  be  the  roads  leading  by  fairly  direct  routes  to 
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the  nearest  towns  in  all  directions.  Of  course  there  were  one- 
street  towns,  but  quite  often  in  these  the  highway  widened  into 
a  narrow  Common  or  parkway. 

The  Connecticut  towns  closely  resemble  the  early  Massa- 
chusetts settlements.  Norwich,  Wethersfield  and  Windsor  are 
excellent  samples  of  the  rectangular  layout.  A  map  of  Bristol, 
Connecticut,  in  1776  shows  a  tendency  to  lay  off  land  in 
squares  and  rectangles  in  spite  of  the  irregular  topography 
which  later  was  responsible  for  the  development  of  a  street 
system  nearly  as  irregular  as  that  of  Boston.  Even  in  the 
1 8th  century  this  map  would  indicate  that  it  was  sometimes 
necessary  to  recognize  a  bluff  or  steep  hill,  but  the  diversions 
from  the  direct  course  and  the  jogs  are  all  at  right  or  obtuse 
angles.  There  are  no  contour  roads  and  no  easy  curves  for 
travelers. 

In  New  York,  Albany,  first  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1624 
and  reported  in  1769  by  Richard  Smith  of  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  to  contain  "about  500  Dwelling  Houses  besides  Stores 
and  Out  Houses,"  the  streets  were  considered  to  be  "irregular 
and  badly  laid  out,  some  paved  and  others  not,  Two  or  Three 
are  broad  and  the  rest  narrow  and  not  straight."  Richard 
Smith  evidently  believed  in  broad,  straight  streets,  even  when 
applied  to  the  rugged  topography  of  Albany.  In  further  com- 
ment he  remarked,  "Most  of  the  Buildings  are  pyramidically 
shaped  like  the  old  Dutch  Houses  in  New  York."  The  first 
streets  laid  out  closely  paralleled  the  river.  A  plan  of  the  City 
of  Albany  made  in  1794  shows  some  extensions  of  the  streets, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  National  period  that  the  present  regular 
gridiron  was  developed. 

The  plan  of  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  adopted  in  1699,  while' 
rectangular  and  formal,  presents  many  features  of  architectural 
significance,  provides  a  market  square,  open  spaces  and  street 
vistas.  The  irregular  approaches  of  the  Yorktown  Road  and 
the  road  from  Queen  Mary's  Port  were  turned  into  a  wide 
formal  street  which  connected  two  parallel  streets  on  each  side 
of  the  Capitol  grounds.  The  Capitol  fronted  down  the  broad 
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Duke  of  Gloucester  Street  formed  by  the  conjunction  of  two 
diagonal  connecting  streets.  From  the  Capitol  one  could  look 
nearly  a  mile  away  to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  which 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  town.  To  the  right  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  Street  was  the  Market  Square,  consisting  of  two 
city  blocks,  and  at  right  angles  there  was  the  broad  Palace 
Green  leading  to  the  Governor's  Palace.  The  irregular  road 
from  Princess  Anne's  Port  was  turned  directly  into  Henry 
Street.  In  Williamsburg  the  rectangular  system  was  robbed 
of  most  of  its  attendant  evils  and  in  a  small  settlement  the 
plan  was  surprisingly  effective. 

Plans  for  Populous  Cities. — The  irregular  "ways"  of 
Boston,  which  by  1722  had  grown  into  a  system  composed  of 
42  streets,  36  lanes  and  22  alleys,  were  the  exception.  Most 
American  cities  were  laid  out  on  some  modification  of  the 
rectangular  plan.  If  we  may  believe  that  the  attitude  of 
Lord  Adam  Gordon  who  traveled  in  America  in  1764-5,  rep- 
resented the  English  public  opinion  of  the  time,  broad,  straight 
streets  were  an  indication  of  excellence  in  layout.  He  com- 
plained that  the  streets  of  St.  Augustine  were  too  narrow,  after 
the  Spanish  mode,  but  admired  the  line  of  Palmeto  Royal 
which  was  planted  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  town.  He 
considered  Savannah  extremely  well  laid  out.  Of  Charlestown 
he  said,  "The  streets  are  straight,  broad  and  airy."  He  fore- 
bore  to  praise  the  layout  of  Annapolis,  though  he  considered  its 
situation  charming.  He  contented  himself  with  the  comment, 
"The  town  is  built  in  an  irregular  form,  the  streets  generally 
running  diagonally."  He  particularly  admired  the  "Great  and 
noble  city  of  Philadelphia,"  the  "regularity  of  its  streets,  their 
great  breadth  and  length,  their  connecting  one  another  all  at 
right  angles."  He  was  much  impressed  with  the  wheel  traffic 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  for  which  these  streets  and 
roads  were  built.  In  the  entire  Province  there  were  said  to  be 
twenty  thousand  wagons.  New  York  he  thought  much  inferior 
to  Philadelphia.  He  was  charmed  by  Boston,  possibly  because, 
as  he  said,  it  was  more  like  an  English  town  than  any  in 
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America,  and  because  here  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
people  very  much  resembled  Old  England.  But  it  was  the 
spacious,  commodious  houses,  with  attached  gardens,  which 
attracted  his  admiration,  and  of  all  the  remarks  he  might  have 
made  on  the  street  system  he  contented  himself  with  this  single 
comment,  "The  main  street  is  two  miles  long  leading  from  the 
Gate  all  the  way  to  the  ferry  which  plies  over  the  Charles  River 
to  Charlestown." 

In  1811  the  entire  peninsula  of  Manhattan  was  cast  into  a 
strait-jacket  by  the  action  of  the  Commissioners,  Gouverneur 
Morris,  Simeon  de  Witt  and  John  Rutherford,  when  they  pro- 
vided for  a  few  north  and  south  streets  cut  at  right  angles  by 
many  east  and  west  streets  running  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
East  River.  Fortunately  Broadway  was  extended  into  a  single 
diagonal  avenue.  In  one  respect  one  must  recognize  the  fore- 
sight of  these  gentlemen  though  they  displayed  so  little  skill 
in  laying  out  the  land  for  its  future  use.  The  Commission 
states  in  the  Report  of  1811,  "It  may  be  a  matter  for  some 
merriment  that  the  commissioners  have  provided  space  for  a 
greater  population  than  is  collected  at  any  spot  on  this  side 
of  China.  ...  It  is  not  improbable  that  considerable  numbers 
may  be  collected  at  Haerlem  before  the  high  hills  to  the  south- 
ward of  it  shall  be  built  upon  as  a  city,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  (for  centuries  to  come)  the  grounds  north  of  Haerlem 
flat  will  be  covered  with  houses."  Yet  even  the  space  provided 
by  these  optimistic  gentlemen  proved  inadequate  before  the 
first  century  had  elapsed  and  exactly  in  years  after  this 
prophecy  concerning  the  occupation  of  the  hills  north  of  Har- 
lem, an  unofficial  Committee  on  the  Plan  of  New  York  and  its 
Environs  was  organized  to  seek  for  the  nine  million  people 
living  in  the  New  York  Region  a  plan  for  physical  develop- 
ment adequate  to  care  for  the  population  which  it  is  predicted 
will  amount  to  11,500,000  by  1930  and  to  more  than  28,000,- 
ooo  by  the  year  2000.  The  Committee,  among  other  things, 
is  trying  to  find  relief  from  the  evils  of  that  rigid  ^gridiron 
street  system  with  its  spacious  blocks  which  can,  in  modern 
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skyscrapers,  house  more  human  beings  than  can  be  conducted 
through  the  streets  in  any  reasonable  time./ 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  we  find  these  rectangular 
plans;  sometimes,  as  in  Denver,  Dallas,  Seattle,  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Madison,  Wisconsin,  part  of  the  town  is  laid  out 
diagonally  and  part  straight  with  the  compass.  In  many  cases 
the  radiating  connections  with  other  towns  have  later  become 
city  streets  and  served  a  good  purpose  in  transporting  con- 
gested traffic  diagonally  from  the  center  of  town  to  the  out- 
skirts. But  the  contemplation  of  the  streets  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  Chicago, 
Omaha  and  thousands  of  cities  in  the  United  States  to-day, 
and  the  observance  of  the  problems  which  have  arisen  from 
a  highly  intensive  use  of  large  city  blocks  as  they  appear  in 
these  cities  could  lead  only  to  the  conclusion  that  the  layout 
of  the  streets  and  blocks  should  bear  a  closer  relation  to  the 
use  to  which  both  streets  and  blocks  are  to  be  put.  We  cannot 
blame  a  generation  which  knew  nothing  of  steel  buildings 
thirty  stories  high,  nothing  of  steam  engines,  electric  elevators 
and  gasoline  automobiles  for  failing  to  provide  for  these  mod- 
ern developments.  We  have  all  of  these  with  us  to-day,  and 
we  have  the  enormous  values  which  they  have  brought  to 
certain  areas  of  land.  But  even  after  we  have  given  due  con- 
sideration to  the  conditions  existing  we  must  recognize  that 
there  is  little  evidence  that  the  land  used  for  townsites  during 
the  igth  century  was  surveyed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
an  economic  layout  based  on  its  probable  use. 

The  rigid  squares  marked  on  San  Francisco's  seven  hills, 
regardless  of  the  possibility  of  travel  over  streets  nearly  per- 
pendicular and  regardless  of  the  topography  of  the  land  thus 
set  off  in  blocks,  stand  as  a  permanent  arraignment  of  the 
policy  of  following  survey  lines  for  land  uses.  Every  traveler 
can  recall  hill  cities  in  which  streets  are  far  too  steep  to  be 
useful  and  in  which  the  building  lots  are  left  in  queer  shapes 
as  regards  the  third  dimension,  however  regular  they  may  be 
in  length  and  breadth.  Plastic  surgery  by  the  movement  of 
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tons  of  earth  from  one  place  to  another  has  in  many  cities 
reduced  picturesque  hills  and  valleys  to  level  monotonous 
stretches  of  clay  by  filling  deep  holes  or  slicing  off  high  hilltops. 

We  have  then  as  a  condition  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
fronted the  prevailing  checkerboard  plan  of  towns  and  cities 
laid  out  during  the  igth  century. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  2oth  century  residential  suburbs  such 
as  Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  the  Country  Club  District  of  Kan- 
sas City  and  many  of  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  other  populous  cities,  have  been  designed  by  engineers 
and  town  planners  trained  to  lay  out  land  with  some  relation 
to  its  use.  A  few  entirely  new  towns  have  been  built  on  mod- 
ern principles,  but  in  the  main  the  city  streets  and  the  block 
shapes  and  sizes  of  both  town  and  country  have  been  cast  in 
a  mould  which  it  is  difficult  to  remodel. 

Moreover,  so  fixed  had  become  the  acceptance  of  rectangular 
layouts  during  the  hundred  years  when  they  held  sway  that 
even  to-day  it  is  often  difficult  to  persuade  city  authorities 
or  private  business  men  that  there  should  be  any  modification 
in  new  towns  or  subdivisions  of  the  widths  and  direction  of 
streets  with  which  they  are  familiar  and  at  the  intervals  to 
which  they  are  accustomed. 

And  when  in  1912,  as  the  result  of  western  observations  of 
Professor  Frank  A.  Waugh,  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Dr.  McFarland,  President  of  the  American  Civic 
Association,  presented  to  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
certain  representations  concerning  the  layout  of  reclamation 
towns,  the  reply  of  Secretary  Fisher  reflected  a  fairly  crys- 
tallized sentiment.  Said  Mr.  Fisher:  "At  present  the  good, 
old-fashioned  checkerboard  system  of  streets  and  squares  seems 
to  be  generally  followed.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
objection  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  settlers  to  having  any 
other  system,  even  if  the  only  innovation  is  the  introduction 
of  diagonal  streets  or  avenues.  They  do  not  wish  to  conform 
even  with  irregular  topography.  It  seems  to  me,  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  do  the  very  best  which  such  conditions  permit, 
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and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  any  definite  constructive  sug- 
gestions. I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  your  proposals." 

This  statement  is  quoted  here  to  show  that  we  have  not  only 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  rectangularly  platted  streets,  but 
that  we  have  in  this  country  a  psychology  or,  if  one  prefers, 
a  public  opinion  which  tends  to  duplicate  and  perpetuate  the 
arbitrary  square  whether  or  not  it  is  suited  to  the  topography, 
to  the  main  highways,  or  to  the  waterfronts  already  existing. 
More  than  a  decade  has  passed  since  this  pronouncement  and 
the  progress  of  town-building  has  been  such  that  undoubtedly 
many  of  the  old  prejudices  have  disappeared.  The  war  shook 
us  out  of  some  ruts. '  The  automobile  has  given  the  American 
public  a  new  standard  of  roads.  Increased  travel  has  given 
new  points  of  view  and  new  bases  of  comparison.  In  collective 
effort  there  will  always  be  endless  opportunity  to  make  mis- 
takes as  well  as  infinite  opportunity  to  find  new  methods; 
but  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  technical  knowledge  has  advanced 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  and  public 
opinion  has  followed  within  measurable  distance. 

Moreover  the  Reclamation  Service  has  employed  a  town 
planner  to  lay  out  one  of  its  towns.  Most  of  the  original 
townsite  is  to  be  flooded  and  the  new  town  moved  to  higher 
ground,  so  that  over  three  hundred  residences,  nearly  fifty 
business  houses,  together  with  schools,  churches,  hospitals, 
hotels  and  grain  elevators  must  be  moved  or  wrecked.  But 
the  new  town  is  thus  assured  of  an  immediate  population  of 
some  fifteen  hundred  people.  The  streets  conform  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  rising  land,  there  is  a  public  square  around  which 
will  be  built  various  public  and  semi-public  buildings,  there 
is  a  park,  an  automobile  camp,  there  are  adequate  school  sites 
and  playgrounds,  and  altogether  American  Falls,  Idaho,  bids 
fair  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  wise  city  planning. 

Washington,  the  Capital  City. — The  most  famous  plan 
in  America  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Washington.  It  was  de- 
termined by  Congress  that  the  United  States  should  build  a 
Federal  City  within  an  area  not  over  ten  miles  square,  over 
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which  it  was  prescribed,  as  a  sort  of  guarantee  against  friction 
between  the  Federal  government  and  any  possible  local  gov- 
ernment that  "Congress  shall  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in 
all  cases  whatsoever." 

President  Washington  chose  the  exact  site  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  drawing  the  ten  miles  square  on  the  bias  in  order 
to  include  the  exact  territory  desired,  along  the  stretch  of 
the  Potomac  River  from  Alexandria  on  the  Virginia  side  to  a 
point  more  than  ten  miles  north,  and  including  within  the 
peak  of  the  diagonal  square  that  part  of  Rock  Creek  which 
now  forms  the  famous  park. 

The  Federal  City  itself  was  carved  from  land  owned  by 
nineteen  proprietors.  In  order  to  lay  out  the  streets  and  choose 
the  sites  of  public  buildings  a  French  engineer,  with  a  decided 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  fine  landscape  and  fine 
architecture,  was  employed  to  plan  the  city.  Washington,  as 
he  was  demonstrating  at  Mount  Vernon,  believed  in  inspiring 
views,  excellent  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  stately  buildings.  Thomas  Jefferson  had  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  plans  of  European  capitals  and,  as  shown 
at  Monticello,  was  himself  no  mean  architect. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  Major 
L'Enfant  was  asked  to  design  a  city  which  should  provide  a 
proper  setting  for  the  seat  of  the  Federal  government.  He  laid 
out  the  streets  in  irregular  rectangles  and  superimposed  upon 
them  a  diagonal  system  of  avenues  which  made  possible  many 
open  spaces  in  squares,  circles  and  triangles  in  which  are  now 
the  monuments  and  statues  which  L'Enfant  predicted  would 
commemorate  the  history  of  the  century  to  come. 

The  plan  of  the  Federal  City  reflected  the  form  of  govern- 
ment already  devised.  At  one  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
was  the  Capitol,  or  Congress  House,  the  home  of  the  legislative 
branch.  A  mile  away  was  the  President's  House,  the  home 
of  the  executive  branch.  Along  a  mall  a  sixth  of  a  mile  wide 
the  government  buildings  were  to  be  placed  as  they  were 
needed.  The  Capitol  crowned  a  considerable  hill  and  four 
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broad  diagonal  avenues  were  made  to  converge  to  it  from  eight 
directions  in  addition  to  the  streets  laid  out  with  the  compass. 

In  so  far  as  the  needs  of  the  government  could  be  anticipated, 
certainly  the  Plan  of  Washington  conforms  to  the  principles 
of  planning  the  streets  and  the  spaces  between  to  meet  the 
particular  uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  put.  Except  for  Capitol 
Hill  the  land  was  fairly  level  so  that  there  were  few  natural 
contours  to  regard  and  the  combination  of  the  rectangular  and 
diagonal  streets  does  not  present  as  undigested  an  effect  as 
some  of  its  critics  would  believe.  The  Capitol  grounds  are 
extensive  and  stretch  across  several  city  blocks.  Under  the 
same  principle  a  modern  industrial  plant  is  permitted,  in  cer- 
tain neighborhoods,  to  cover  an  area  which  includes  the  streets 
as  well  as  the  blocks  of  land.  The  Capitol  itself  far  transcends 
the  original  plans  and  through  the  contributions  of  a  succession 
of  architects  over  a  long  period  of  years  we  have  fallen  heir 
to  a  building  of  unusual  majesty,  with  a  beauty  much  enhanced 
by  the  lights  which  are  thrown  upon  it  at  night. 

The  L'Enfant  design  was  not  aristocratic.  The  splendid 
public  buildings  were  to  conform  to  simple  dignified  lines  and 
they  and  their  grounds  belonged  to  the  people.  Most  ample 
provision  was  made  on  the  many  tree-bordered  avenues  and 
streets  for  the  sites  of  pleasant  homes.  The  structure  of  the 
L'Enfant  Plan,  as  will  be  shown  later,  probably  deserves  some 
criticism  in  the  light  of  the  technical  knowledge  of  planning 
and  housing  of  to-day.  But  the  city  has  in  some  respects 
developed  a  beauty  hardly  contemplated  by  the  designers.  The 
Pan  American  Union,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  are  all  housed  in  stately  buildings  of  great  beauty. 
Rock  Creek  and  Potomac  Parks  have  provided  part  of  a  won- 
derfully lovely  frame  of  green.  The  trees  of  Washington  cover 
a  multitude  of  deficiencies  in  its  buildings,  which  are  probably 
no  worse,  but  certainly  no  better,  than  the  nineteenth  century 
buildings  of  other  American  cities. 

The  L'Enfant  Plan  covered  only  about  one  tenth  of  the 
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hundred  square  miles  of  the  original  District  of  Columbia  or 
about  one  sixth  of  the  present  District.  Our  concern  to-day 
is  not  so  much  for  the  area  covered  by  the  Plan  as  for  the  much 
greater  area  for  which  there  has  been,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  no  plan  at  all.  Washington  now  needs  a  careful 
City  Planning  study  which  will  disclose  its  present  and  future 
needs  and  which  will  present  a  program  to  direct  its  future 
progress  along  lines  worthy  of  the  L'Enfant  Plan  but  based  on 
what  we  now  know  of  city  building.  This  seems  to  be  assured 
by  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  April  30,  1926,  reorganizing 
the  National  Capital  Park  Commission,  established  in  1924, 
abolishing  the  Highway  Commission  by  transferring  its  func- 
tions, and  creating  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  composed  of  seven  ex  officio  members  and  "four 
eminent  citizens  well  qualified  and  experienced  in  city  plan- 
ning." The  Commission  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  "pre- 
paring, developing  and  maintaining  a  comprehensive,  co-ordi- 
nated and  consistent  plan  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  its 
environs." 

Since  the  citizens  of  the  forty-eight  States,  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  control  the  destiny  of  their  Fed- 
eral City,  it  is  important  that  the  true  situation  of  Washington 
be  understood  by  the  people,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  permitted  to  receive 
the  technical  advice  and  control  which  most  of  the  progressive 
cities  of  the  Union  are  providing  for  themselves. 

Early  Farm  Plans. — The  arrangement  of  early  farm  build- 
ings differed  with  the  individual  owners  undoubtedly  as  it 
does  to-day  and  the  arrangement  of  fields  was  adapted  in 
some  degree  certainly  to  the  type  of  agriculture  practiced  and 
the  methods  then  in  vogue.  But  there  were  certain  prevailing 
arrangements  of  buildings  which  are  yet  recognized  as  typically 
New  England. 

In  New  England  both  the  climate  and  the  custom  dictated 
attached  buildings.  Sometimes  the  sheds,  storehouses  and 
barns  ran  back  from  the  kitchen,  sometimes  at  right  angles. 
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In  the  more  elaborate  and  prosperous  farms  the  buildings  are 
frequently  set  around  a  quadrangle  of  which  the  highway  forms 
the  open  side.  The  house  usually  stands  near  the  road  though 
sometimes  there  is  a  deep  dooryard  in  front  of  it. 

In  a  New  Hampshire  farm  group  described  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Shurtleff,  and  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  one  could 
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A  New  Hampshire  Farmyard  laid  out  about  1800. 

start  in  the  house  and  walk  under  cover  through  the  kitchen, 
the  milk  house,  the  woodshed,  the  corn  house,  the  barn,  the 
hen  house,  the  wagon  shed  and  the  sheep  barn,  the  latter 
standing  on  the  opposite  wing  of  the  quadrangle  fronting  on 
the  highway.  There  are  some  scattered  buildings,  both  old 
and  new,  but  in  this  arrangement,  as  in  most  of  the  attached 
groups  in  New  England,  there  was  an  orderliness  and  a  formal- 
ity which  a  dozen  barns,  sheds  and  houses  set  at  various  angles, 
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of  different  heights,  materials  and  types  could  never  achieve. 
The  very  orderliness  of  the  grouping  seems  to  have  stimulated 
order  in  the  day's  work.  At  any  rate,  around  these  New  Eng- 
land groups  to-day,  one  sees  little  discarded  machinery,  trash 
and  dirt  which  by  tradition  may  be  found  on  the  place  of 
"Farmer  Tumbledown." 

In  Maryland  the  farm  buildings  were  seldom  attached  to 
the  house,  but  around  the  stone  and  brick  mansions  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  there  are  almost  invariably 
well-laid-out  and  planted  house  yards.  The  bank  barns,  sepa- 
rated by  a  fence  or  stone  wall  from  the  homeyard,  are  of  excel- 
lent proportions  and,  in  the  days  before  dairy  cows  were 
treated  to  steam  heat  and  special  grooms,  were  thought  to  add 
warmth  by  placing  the  stalls  for  the  horses  and  cows  under 
the  bank  with  only  a  sheltered  opening  to  the  east  or  south. 
It  is  true  that  to-day  the  basement  of  the  bank  barn  is 
not  considered  a  sanitary  shelter  for  fine  registered  stock,  or, 
indeed,  any  stock,  which,  like  the  children  of  the  nation,  are 
believed  to  need  sunshine  above  ground.  No  cellar  apart- 
ments for  man  or  beast! 

Many  of  the  old  Virginia  farms  presented  charming  arrange- 
ments of  buildings  and  the  climate  made  possible  a  growth  of 
vines,  shrubs,  flowers  and  trees  which  helped  to  bind  together 
the  separate  buildings.  Mount  Vernon  is  perhaps  the  most 
famous  survival.  The  industries  and  the  farm  operations  were 
housed  in  a  succession  of  detached  buildings  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  quadrangle  with  the  wings  projecting  toward 
the  land  approach  and  the  rather  long  mansion  forming  the 
connecting  link  with  its  outward  front  toward  the  Potomac 
River.  Even  the  kitchen  at  Mount  Vernon  was  detached,  being 
connected  with  the  main  house  by  a  covered  colonnade.  Latrobe 
in  his  Journal  criticizes  the  land  entrance  as  not  impressive  be- 
cause it  led  past  the  stables.  Comparing  in  his  mind  this 
unpretentious  farm  with  the  many  elaborate  estates  of  Old 
England  one  cannot  wonder  that  an  architect  would  note  this 
as  a  defect;  but  after  all,  the  grouping  of  the  buildings,  com- 
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bined  with  the  lawn,  trees,  and  shrubs,  presents  to-day  a  very 
harmonious  appearance. 

In  the  first  western  farms  of  Ohio  many  of  the  New  England 
customs  were  transferred,  but  in  general  there  was  a  tendency 
to  detached  groups  of  buildings,  although  the  woodshed  was 
frequently  attached  to  the  house.  But  the  settling  of  most  of 
the  Great  West  came  later  in  the  century  when  building  stand- 
ards had  declined,  when  pioneer  conditions  exerted  a  heavy 
economic  pressure,  and  when  the  public  in  general  had  ceased 
to  be  discriminating  concerning  the  appearance  of  houses,  barns 
and  utilitarian  structures.  Many  of  the  early  farms  and  far 
too  many  of  the  recent  " improvements"  show  little  regard  for 
well-proportioned  buildings,  well  placed,  and  often  the  arrange- 
ment ignores  the  convenience  which  might  be  secured  for  the 
daily  operations. 

In  California  the  farms  of  the  early  missions  and  the  suc- 
ceeding settlers  have  set  an  example  in  picturesque  arrange- 
ment suitable  to  the  climate.  Many  of  the  modern  groups 
have  followed  the  old  samples.  Along  the  Pacific  Coast  may 
be  found  exceedingly  interesting  rural  groups,  though  the  lack 
of  green  ground  covering  for  most  of  the  year  presents  a  strange 
contrast  with  the  alternating  green  grass  and  snow  of  the 
New  England  farms.  The  landscape,  the  buildings,  the  cli- 
mate, the  customs  are  different  from  most  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  are  none  the  less  satisfactory  for  that. 
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NOTES 

Page  32.  The  Committee  on  the  Plan  of  New  York  and  its 
Environs  consisted  of  Charles  D.  Norton,  Chairman,  Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  John  M.  Glenn,  Frederic  A.  Delano,  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  Frank 
L.  Polk,  Frederick  Keppel,  Secretary,  Flavel  Shurtleff,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. On  Mr.  Norton's  death  in  1923  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chairmanship.  When*  Dean  Keppel  became  President 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  Mr.  Thomas  Adams  became  General 
Director  of  Plans  and  Surveys  for  the  Committee  on  the  Plan  of  New 
York. 

Page  35.  On  receipt  of  the  letter  from  Secretary  Fisher,  Dr.  Mc- 
Farland  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  John  Nolen,  Cambridge; 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  Brookline;  Frank  A.  Waugh,  Amherst; 
Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Salem;  and  Warren  H.  Manning,  Boston,  and  these 
gentlemen  rendered  a  report  which  set  forth  some  of  the  controlling 
principles  of  town  planning  as  applied  to  new  townsites. 


SECTION  II 

MODERN  CITY  PLANNING,  ITS  AIMS  AND 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

CHAPTER    III 

SHORT  HISTORY  OF  CITY  PLANNING  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

In  one  sense,  ever  since  cities  have  been  built  there  has  been 
city  planning.  Many  imperial  cities  of  the  ancient  world  were 
laid  out  by  engineers  with  an  aim,  presumably,  of  meeting  the 
needs  and  customs  of  the  civilization  then  and  there  in  ex- 
istence. For  centuries  there  have  been  land  boundaries  for  cul- 
tivated fields,  roads  for  travel  and  land  division  in  cities.  With- 
out prejudice  to  the  influence  which  Syria,  Greece,  Rome  and 
mediaeval  Europe  have  exercised  on  American  cities  and  with- 
out reference  to  the  more  easily  traceable  mark  of  modern 
Europe,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  City  Planning  as  they  have  developed  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  three  hundred  years  of  occupation  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  the  more  recent  developments  of  the  West,  we 
have  been  changing  the  map  of  the  United  States  by  filling  it 
with  routes  of  travel,  boundaries,  political  and  physical,  and 
by  structures  ranging  all  the  way  from  huge  factory  plants 
covering  acres  to  one-room  cabins.  An  effort  has  been  made 
to  sketch  an  impressionistic  picture  of  how  these  changes  have 
been  effected.  But  the  narrative  has  been  confined  to  roads 
and  streets  and  blocks  of  land  with  attached  buildings,  since 
in  the  early  settlements  these  made  up  the  structure  of  town 
and  country.  To-day  every  town  and  city  of  any  consequence 
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must  install  a  long  list  of  utilities  which  add  another  element 
to  the  tendency  of  roads  and  streets  to  become  permanent. 
Water  mains,  sewage  pipes,  storm  drains,  electric  light  and 
telegraph  and  telephone  wires,  in  conduits  or  overhead,  fire 
alarms,  street  lights,  gas  pipes  and  other  miscellaneous  street 
furniture  are  carried  under  or  over  ground  through  the  public 
reservations  of  streets  or  alleys  and  from  there  extend  to 
private  premises  for  inlet  or  outlet.  In  the  city  of  New  York 
there  is  a  complicated  Crosshatch  of  pipes,  conduits  and  cables 
which  have  presented  great  difficulties  to  the  building  of  sub- 
ways because  this  vast  underground  system  is  frequently 
unmapped.  Only  in  recent  years  have  city  officials  made 
and  preserved  careful  maps  of  all  underground  installations. 

To  the  picture  of  what  can  be  seen  above  ground,  therefore, 
must  be  added  the  underground  utilities.  The  modern  city 
needs  X-ray  photographs  as  well  as  air  pictures  and  surface 
perspectives  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its  physical  make-up. 

It  has  been  made  clear  that  beyond  a  superficial  and  arbi- 
trary plan  of  streets  most  of  our  cities  have  not  been  planned 
in  any  adequate  sort  of  way.  They  have  met  each  problem 
as  it  arose,  separately,  and  as  well  as  they  could,  considering 
the  situation  in  which  they  found  themselves  at  the  time. 

During  the  years,  however,  there  have  been  several  distinct 
movements  which  met  about  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  in  a  unified  effort  which  in  this  country  we  have  called 
City  Planning. 

The  World's  Fair  and  Architecture.— The  most  dra- 
matic of  these  movements  was  inaugurated  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  Chicago.  This  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  the  threshold 
of  the  architectural  approach  to  City  Planning.  Just  as  the 
Plan  for  the  Federal  City  in  1791  was  based  in  large  part 
upon  the  architectural  effects,  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in 
1893  owed  its  brilliance  very  largely  to  the  architectural  appeal. 
The  real  significance  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
however,  is  that  it  started  a  nation  to  thinking  and  acting  along 
new  lines. 
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Before  the  World's  Fair  there  had  been  beautiful  and 
(judged  by  the  period)  convenient  buildings  in  the  United 
States,  though  there  had  been  rather  a  steady  deterioration 
from  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  its  lowest  level  sometime  in  the  eighties. 

The  Colonial  public  buildings  were,  on  the  whole,  simple, 
dignified  and  suitable  to  their  uses.  The  old  Boston  State 
House,  Faneuil  Hall,  Independence  Hall,  Fairfax  Court  House 
are  still  copied  for  their  form  and  proportion.  Pohick  Church, 
near  Mount  Vernon,  makes  a  pleasing  picture  to-day.  The 
Christopher  Wren  types  of  churches  give  New  England  a  charm 
which  few  of  her  modern  buildings  can  equal. 

But  throughout  the  country,  as  in  Washington,  such  ornate 
masses  as  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Building,  the  Smithsonian 
with  its  tesselated  towers,  the  merely  ugly  Post  Office  structure 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  followed  the  Capitol,  the  White 
House  and  the  Treasury. 

The  early  college  buildings  at  Charlottesville  and  Williams- 
burg,  Virginia,  at  Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  at  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  at  Princeton,  Harvard  and  Yale  are  notable. 
But  most  of  the  older  college  campuses  are  veritable  museums 
of  the  architectural  styles  which  succeeded  each  other  during 
the  span  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  domestic  architecture  the  mansard-roofed  monstrosities, 
the  heavy  square  residences  surmounted  by  cupolas,  the  pseudo- 
Gothic  peaked-roofed  gables  hung  with  never-melting  icicles  or 
cut-paper  patterns  in  wood  and  trimmed  with  fancy  iron 
porches,  the  modifications  of  mediaeval  castles  with  tesselated 
towers,  the  merely  marvelous  mansions  of  no  period  and  every 
style,  the  indiscriminate  combination  of  fake-English  timbering 
and  crumbling  stucco,  the  bungalows  with  heavy  overhung 
roofs  like  projecting  eyebrows,  the  villas  with  cornices  shaved 
off  like  men  without  hair  or  eyebrows,  the  Georgian  pillared 
porticoes  thrust  in  front  of  utterly  inadequate  and  ill-propor- 
tioned structures,  the  endless  repetition  of  some  carpenter's 
interpretation  of  Dutch  Colonial — all — all  may  be  found  in 
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any  city  over  one  hundred  years  old  and  in  many  young  enough 
to  know  better. 

The  World's  Fair  was  staged  at  a  time  when  the  architecture 
of  individual  buildings,  public  and  private,  had  reached  its 
lowest  ebb.  Any  one  who  does  not  accept  the  statement  may 
take  an  automobile  tour  through  the  principal  cities  of  the 
country  and  ask  the  building  dates  of  the  good  and  bad  public 
buildings  as  judged  by  the  standards  of  to-day.  Such  an  one 
will  find  that  good,  plain  simple  buildings  are  either  early 
nineteenth  century  or  since  1893.  There  are  few  exceptions. 

But  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago  was  not  the  effect  which  it  exercised  in  the  revival 
of  interest  in  architecture  and  the  consequent  cultivation  of 
discriminating  appreciation  of  good  building,  though  this  was 
one  of  its  valued  results.  The  lesson  of  the  World's  Fair  is 
to  be  found  in  the  aesthetic  and  spiritual  effect  which,  it  was 
learned,  could  be  secured  by  comprehensive  planning  for  groups 
of  buildings  tied  together  with  a  landscaping  which  included 
sheets  of  water,  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  arranged  by  artists. 

Co-operation  of  Architects,  Landscape  Architects  and 
Engineers. — For  the  first  time  in  this  country,  committees 
of  architects,  landscape  architects  and  engineers  co-operated  to 
produce  a  marvelous  spectacle  which  touched  the  dormant 
emotions  of  many  Americans  and  so  left  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  building  of  cities.  The  canal  that  was  induced  to 
run  down  the  Midway  Plaisance,  the  buildings  (save  one  which 
like  some  ruin  of  a  past  civilization  still  stands  in  Jackson 
Park),  the  lights,  the  gaiety,  the  exhibitions  of  arts  and  indus- 
tries, and  the  less-worthy  country-fair  side-shows  have  all 
disappeared.  But  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893 
started  a  movement  which  is  only  now,  after  more  than  thirty 
years,  well  under  way  and  like 


"The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  Dome 
And  groined  the  aisles  of   Christian  Rome, 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew, 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew." 
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Landscape  Design. — But  long  before  the  World's  Fair  was 
ever  thought  of,  there  was  another  movement,  small  and  weak 
at  first,  but  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
gathering  strength  and  wide  influence.  That  was  the  growing 
interest  of  the  American  people  in  their  native  landscape  am 
in  gardening  which,  in  congested  cities,  created  a  demand  for 
parks.  Like  most  such  movements  the  interest  was  not  entirely 
spontaneous.  It  was  fostered  by  leaders. 

It  was  natural,  during  the  years  of  conquering  the  forest 
in  order  to  make  way  for  homes  and  farms  and  under  trying 
pioneer  conditions  that  gardens  should  have  been  few  and 
that  there  should  have  been  little  consciousness  of  a  need  for 
parks.  Moreover  the  conception  of  the  public  park,  as  we  now 
know  it,  was  not  yet  formed.  There  had  been  parks  sur- 
rounding the  English  manor  houses  and  the  French  castles. 
There  was  the  Common  which  had  been  transferred  to  New 
England  from  Old  England,  sometimes  used  as  a  pasture  for 
cows  and  sheep,  later  developed  into  a  sort  of  parade  and  often 
the  center  of  the  market  place. 

In  two  of  our  early  cities  we  have  the  French  "place."  A 
map  of  the  "Plan  et  Projet  de  la  Nouvelle  Orleans,"  dated 
August  gth,  1763,  shows  within  the  fortifications,  in  the  exact 
center  of  the  waterfront  of  the  "Fleure  St.  Louis,"  now  the 
Mississippi,  an  open  square  marked  "Place  d'Armes,"  and  a 
map  of  "Saint  Louis  des  Illinois"  shows  a  similar  fortification 
in  size  and  shape  with  a  similar  open  square  in  the  center  of 
the  river  front  called  a  "Place."  In  St.  Louis  a  "commons" 
was  set  aside  as  a  pasture  for  the  live  stock  of  the  settlers  and 
a  "common  field,"  known  as  "La  Grande  Prairie"  was  selected 
and  divided  into  strips  nearly  192^/2  feet  wide  by  170  feet  long 
and  assigned  to  the  settlers  for  cultivation — the  rectangular 
field  even  at  this  early  date. 

The  open  squares  in  Penn's  Plan  of  Philadelphia  approach 
more  nearly  the  democratic  small  park  of  to-day  and  though 
much  of  the  open  space  of  the  Washington  Plan  was  in  the 
nature  of  public  grounds  around  public  buildings  or  provided 
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as  a  setting  for  monuments,  yet  there  were  provided  small 
open  spaces  for  the  use  of  the  public. 


PHILADELPHIA 

2-7,  17,  18  Parks,  Boulevards,  and  Streets;  9-11  Islands;  8,  12-15,  19-23 
Places  of  Interest. 

The  conception  of  the  great  country  park  for  the  people  was 
yet  to  come. 

Agricultural  Societies  were  formed  in  South  Carolina,  Penn- 
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sylvania  and  Massachusetts  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  these  gave  attention  "to  the  improvement  of 
home  grounds,  to  street-tree  planting,  and  to  the  preservation 
and  reproduction  of  the  forest."  Then  came  the  horticultural 
societies,  organized  mainly  to  increase  scientific  knowledge  but 
incidentally  throwing  their  influence  toward  more  and  larger 
open  spaces  for  the  public. 

After  the  Revolution  garden  books  for  America  began  to 
displace  the  English  texts  which  had  never  given  information 
entirely  useful  in  American  soil  and  climate  and  gradually 
through  the  horticultural  literature  of  the  United  States,  land- 
scape gardening  began  to  emerge.  Also  there  was  gradually 
coming  into  existence  a  new  conception  of  public  parks,  stimu- 
lated by  Andrew  Jackson  Downing  who  in  1841  published  a 
treatise  on  the  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening," 
and  in  1849  wrote  for  the  Horticulturist  a  series  of  letters  on 
public  parks. 

Mr.  Downing  thought  the  proposed  park  for  New  York 
City  of  1 60  acres  "altogether  too  scant,  and  argued  that  500 
acres  between  39th  street  and  Harlem  was  the  smallest  space 
that  should  be  reserved  for  the  wants  of  the  city,  since  no  areas 
less  than  this  could  furnish  a  rural  landscape  or  offer  space 
enough  for  broad  reaches  of  park  land  with  a  real  feeling  of 
the  breadth  and  beauty  of  green  fields,  and  the  perfume  and 
freshness  of  nature." 

It  was  Downing  who  developed  further  the  park  idea  in 
Washington.  In  1850  he  was  asked  to  confer  with  President 
Fillmore  with  reference  to  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol.  Before  his  death  he  had  spent 
a  year  and  a  half  on  designs.  In  1851  in  his  report  to  the 
President  he  presented  what  must  then  have  been  a  new  idea 
for  a  park.  Said  he, 

"A  National  Park,  laid  out  and  planted  in  a  thorough  manner, 
would  exercise  as  much  influence  on  the  public  taste  as  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery  near  Boston  has  done.  Though  only  twenty  years 
have  elapsed  since  that  spot  was  laid  out,  the  lesson  there  taught  has 
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been  so  largely  influential  that  at  the  present  moment  the  United 
States,  while  they  have  no  public  parks,  are  acknowledged  to  possess 
the  finest  rural  cemeteries  in  the  world.  The  Public  Grounds  at 
Washington,  treated  in  the  manner  I  have  suggested,  would  un- 
doubtedly become  a  public  school  of  instruction  in  every  thing  that 
relates  to  the  tasteful  arrangements  of  parks  and  ground  and  the 
growth  and  culture  of  trees,  while  they  would  serve  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  could  be  devised  to  embellish  and  give  interest  to  the 
Capital.  The  straight  lines  and  broad  avenues  of  the  streets  of 
Washington  would  be  pleasantly  relieved  and  contrasted  by  the 
beauty  of  curved  lines  and  natural  groups  of  trees  in  the  various 
parks.  By  its  numerous  public  buildings  and  broad  avenues,  Wash- 
ington will  one  day  command  the  attention  of  every  stranger,  and  if 
its  unimproved  public  grounds  are  tastefully  improved  they  will 
form  the  most  perfect  background  or  setting  to  the  city,  concealing 
many  of  its  defects  and  heightening  all  its  beauties." 

The  ellipse  of  to-day  was  foreseen  by  Downing  as  a  "circular 
carriage  drive  forty  feet  wide  and  nearly  a  mile  long,  shaded 
by  an  avenue  of  elms,"  surrounding  the  parade.  "I  propose," 
said  he,  "to  keep  the  large  area  of  this  ground  open  as  a  space 
for  parade  or  military  reviews,  as  well  as  public  festivities 
or  celebrations." 

Here  was  a  new  conception  of  public  parks  which  had  grown 
out  of  the  horticultural  or  landscape  gardening  movement. 
Mr.  Manning  mentions  in  addition  to  the  horticultural  maga- 
zines under  the  direction  of  such  men  as  Downing,  Thomas 
Meehan  and  C.  M.  Hovey,  the  great  influence  wielded  by  such 
writers  as  Bryant,  Emerson  and  Thoreau.  "In  1857,"  states 
Mr.  Manning,  "Central  Park  and  the  first  Park  Commission 
were  established  in  New  York.  Downing,  by  his  writing  and 
work,  initiated  the  movement  that  led  to  the  acquirement  of 
Central  Park,  but  its  plan  was  made  and  executed  by  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  and  Calvert  Vaux.  It  was  the  first  public  park, 
as  distinguished  from  the  smaller  and  simpler  Common,  or 
the  great  wild  park  'reservations'  of  recent  days." 

Mr.  Manning  continues,  "It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Olmsted 
to  make,  in  1885,  the  greatest  and  most  distinctively  American 
advance  in  city  and  town  planning  in  his  design  for  the  Park 
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System  of  Boston,  to  be  followed,  in  1893,  by  the  still  larger 
conception  of  Mr.  Charles  Eliot  in  his  report  upon  a  Metro- 
politan Park  system  around  the  same  city."  It  ma"y  be  re- 
marked in  passing  that  when  young  Charles  Eliot  settled  down, 
after  his  Harvard  course  and  a  visit  to  Europe,  to  study  land- 
scape architecture,  no  college  in  America  offered  courses  lead- 
ing to  a  degree  in  this  subject.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  on  Henry 
V.  Hubbard,  now  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture  at  Har- 
vard University,  was  conferred  the  first  degree  in  Landscape 
Architecture  in  America,  and  this  degree  was  conferred  after 
the  World's  Fair. 

From  this  it  may  be  argued  that  at  the  time  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  Chicago  Fair  landscape  architects  were  few  in 
the  United  States  and  there  was  no  recognized  school  for 
training  men  and  women  for  this  profession.  Fortunately, 
however,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  was  invited  to  participate 
with  the  architects  and  engineers  in  designing  the  Exposition. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  this  movement  in  landscape  design 
which  had  already  influenced  an  embryonic  public-park  senti- 
ment and  had  flowered  not  only  in  Boston  and  New  York,  but 
in  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Omaha,  San  Francisco  and 
many  other  cities,  received  a  further  impetus.  Indeed  the 
high  development  of  the  public  parks  of  Chicago  made  possible 
the  natural  setting  on  the  lakeside  for  the  scene  which  was 
composed. 

Centennial  Celebration  o£  Establishment  of  Federal 
City. — Following  the  World's  Fair  both  public  and  domestic 
architecture  and  public  and  private  landscape  architecture 
were  stimulated.  In  1900  there  was  held  in  Washington  a 
centennial  celebration  of  the  Federal  City  as  the  seat  of 
Government  and  in  that  year  Senator  McMillan  of  Michigan 
succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of  Daniel  H.  Burnham, 
architect  of  Chicago,  who  had  acted  as  chairman  of  the  World's 
Fair  Committee,  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  sculptor,  Charles 
F.  McKim,  architect  of  New  York,  and  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, Jr.,  landscape  architect,  to  act  as  a  Park  Commission. 
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The  Park  Report  of  1901  which  was  prepared  by  this  illustrious 
quartette  was  a  landmark  in  planning  for  the  use  of  land  suit- 
able for  land  areas.  The  preservation  of  the  valleys  and 
streams  flowing  into  Rock  Creek  was  urged,  sites  for  open 
spaces  in  yet  unoccupied  territory  were  selected  and  the  outline 
was  presented  for  a  comprehensive  park  system  in  the  Federal 
City.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  recommendations  of  this 
Commission  have  been  neglected  and  some  of  the  areas  have 
been  utterly  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  the  trees  and  the 
filling  of  the  stream  beds  and  so  permanently  lost  to  the  park 
system.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  of  fifty-three  park  areas 
recommended  by  the  McMillan  Park  Commission  in  1901, 
only  six  had  been  acquired  up  to  1924. 

As  a  rather  definite  result  of  the  work  of  the  Park  Com- 
mission of  1901,  a  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  was 
authorized  by  Congress,  and  in  1910  President  Taft  appointed 
on  this  Commission  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  who  had  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  World's  Fair  Committee  and  of  the  Mc- 
Millan Park  Commission.  For  the  third  time  Mr.  Burnham 
served  as  chairman  of  a  committee  which  was  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  American  city  building  and  for  the  third  time  an 
Olmsted  served  with  him,  the  elder  Olmsted  in  Chicago  and 
the  son  in  the  two  Washington  assignments.  The  National 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  under  the  present  chairmanship  of 
Charles  Moore,  who  had  served  as  secretary  of  the  Park  Com- 
mission and  as  a  member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  stands 
as  a  protection  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  the  public  monu- 
ments and  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  trend  of  thought  at  that  period 
turned  rather  definitely  to  sculpture  and  architecture  as  the 
first  expression  of  the  movement  to  protect  the  development 
of  the  Federal  City.  Not  until  1924  was  a  permanent  Capital 
Park  Commission  created,  authorized  to  receive  appropriations 
and  purchase  land  to  extend  the  park  system  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  not  until  1926  was  a  permanent  planning 
commission  set  up. 
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Professional  Organizations  of  Architects  and  Land- 
scape Architects. — The  American  Institute  of  Architects  has 
been  in  existence  since  1857.  Ten  years  later  the  New  York 
chapter  was  formed.  Philadelphia  and  Illinois  organized  chap- 
ters in  1869,  Baltimore,  Boston  and  Cincinnati  in  1870.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  nineties  that  chapters  began  to  multiply. 
In  1913  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
was  established  and  has  since  been  issued  monthly.  The 
Journal  has  devoted  space  to  City  Planning  projects  and  has 
aided  in  the  forming  of  City  Planning  ideals. 

In  1917,  the  Committee  on  Town  Planning  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  under  the  chairmanship  of  George  B. 
Ford,  published  a  two-hundred  page  volume  on  "City  Planning 
Progress  in  the  United  States,"  a  report  "on  what  has  been 
accomplished  or  is  projected  in  city  planning  in  all  the  cities 
in  the  United  States  of  over  25,000  inhabitants,  and  in  a  few 
cities  and  towns  with  a  smaller  population  where  the  work  is 
of  special  interest."  There  is  still  a  large  demand  for  the 
book  though,  unfortunately,  it  is  out  of  print.  It  appeared 
at  a  time  when  the  information  presented  was  of  great  value 
to  the  officials  and  civic  leaders  who  were  endeavoring  to  pro- 
mote City  Planning  in  their  home  towns;  for  there  is  nothing 
more  persuasive  to  the  average  American  voter  than  precedent. 
If  some  other  town  has  tried  it  first  the  voter  is  apt  to  conclude 
that  the  home  town  might  survive  the  experiment.  The  book 
was  not  copyrighted.  The  material  was  made  available  for 
quotation  in  whole  or  in  part  and  when  possible  photographs 
were  furnished  for  illustration.  The  publication  was  a  service 
at  the  time  of  its  issue  and  it  will  remain  a  volume  of  historical 
interest  in  the  development  of  City  Planning  in  the  United 
States. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  to-day  has  a  Com- 
mittee on  Community  Planning  and  a  Committee  on  the 
Federal  City.  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Stein,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Community  Planning,  defined  Community  Plan- 
ning as  "not  merely  the  physical  layout  of  streets,  avenues, 
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blocks  and  traffic  arteries,  but  the  whole  environment,  includ- 
ing the  work,  the  housing,  the  recreation,  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  people  who  make  up  the  community."  Mr. 
Horace  W.  Peaslee,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Federal 
City,  has  taken  up  the  fight  to  secure  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
Washington,  which,  he  says,  "stands  to-day  with  as  fine  a  park 
plan  and  scheme  for  public  buildings  as  has  been  produced ;  but 
it  stands  without  any  general  plan  of  co-ordinated  street  and 
park  systems,  of  city  and  country  connections,  of  school  and 
playground  reservations,  of  traffic  and  industry  problems,  of 
that  broad  study  by  specialists  which  every  city  of  consequence 
requires  as  a  matter  of  course." 

The  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. — 
When  Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning  first  proposed  the  organization 
of  the  landscape  architects  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Charles 
Eliot  advised  rather  a  combined  membership  of  lay  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  women.  His  advice  was  followed  in  the 
organization  of  The  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association  in  1897. 
But  two  years  later  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects was  formed  with  ten  members.  In  1916  the  Society 
was  incorporated  and  in  1924  it  had  grown  to  165  members. 
The  Society  has  issued  a  definition  of  landscape  architecture, 
and  a  description  of  the  functions  of  those  who  practice  it. 

"Landscape  Architecture  is  the  art  of  fitting  land  for  human  use 
and  enjoyment. 

"The  Landscape  Architect  designs  and  advises  regarding  the  ar- 
rangement, and  directs  the  development,  of  land  and  the  objects 
upon  it  in  connection  with  private  grounds  and  gardens,  institutions, 
public  parks,  playgrounds  and  squares,  cemeteries,  streets  and  park- 
ways, residential  communities,  and  problems  of  city  and  regional 
planning." 

In  1910  Landscape  Architecture,  a  quarterly,  was  estab- 
lished under  the  editorship  of  Charles  Downing  Lay,  Henry 
Vincent  Hubbard  and  Robert  Wheelwright,  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

Through  the  Journal  and  through  resolutions  adopted  at 
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conferences  the  Society  has  exercised  an  important  influence 
on  many  problems  of  City  Planning.  It  "urges  on  all  citizens, 
whether  active  in  municipal  affairs  or  not,  the  importance  of 
proper  planning  in  the  creation  of  new  streets  and  other  open 
spaces  and  in  addition  to  existing  ones.  The  future  conven- 
ience and  efficiency  of  village  or  city  for  business,  recreation 
or  residence,  as  well  as  its  possibilities  of  beauty  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  forethought  expended  on  its  plan." 

In  the  years  since  the  World's  Fair,  particularly,  these  two 
professional  groups  through  their  committees  and  publications 
and  through  the  association  of  their  members  on  specific 
projects  have  helped  to  do  the  work  of  planning  cities  and 
towns  and  so  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  sub- 
ject itself. 

Municipal  Engineering. — While  American  cities  had  been 
submerged  with  freakish  architecture  and  had  been  rather  slow 
to  make  full  use  of  the  native  landscape  in  parks  and  open 
spaces,  they  made  fairly  good  headway  in  municipal  engineer- 
ing. Water  supplies,  gas  works,  electric  plants  for  light  and 
power,  street  railways,  municipal  sanitation  gave  to  the  larger 
cities  comforts  and  conveniences  yet  unknown  to  many  of  the 
more  picturesque  cities  and  towns  of  Europe.  These  municipal 
engineering  sciences  which  developed  to  so  high  a  degree 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  made  a  worthy, 
if  incomplete,  contribution  to  the  building  and  maintaining  of 
cities.  Engineering,  however,  until  after  the  World's  Fair,  and 
sometimes  since,  was  frequently  not  combined  with  archi- 
tectural design  nor  accompanied  by  landscaping  which  would 
produce  a  unified  appearance  and  give  distinction  to  our  cities. 

If  many  of  the  engineers  were  rather  free  in  expressing  their 
scorn  of  the  merely  beautiful  they  often  were  unconsciously 
contributing  to  the  demand  for  more  aesthetic  development  by 
their  disregard  of  appearance  in  favor  of  supposed  utility.  But 
the  architects  and  landscape  architects  needed  some  of  the 
technique  of  the  engineers.  In  recent  years  we  are  coming  to 
see  that  a  city  is  not  built  by  one  profession  alone.  Engineers 
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and  landscape  designers  are  combining  to  make  boulevards, 
parkways  and  residence  streets  convenient  for  traffic  and 
beautiful  with  grass  and  tree  borders.  Engineers  and  architects 
collaborate  to  make  bridges  both  useful  and  beautiful.  Archi- 
tects and  landscape  designers  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  public 
buildings  set  in  appropriate  public  grounds.  All  are  needed  in 
the  building  of  cities. 

But  it  is  in  the  field  of  utilities  that  the  greatest  contribution 
has  been  made  to  the  development  of  the  modern  city.  The 
need  for  co-ordinating  distributing  mains  and  pipes  for  water 
supply  to  public  and  private  property  with  the  street  system 
is  obvious.  The  proper  care  of  the  sewage  system  and  the 
provision  for  carrying  off  storm  waters  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  street  system.  It  was  not  so  early  recognized  that 
the  water  system  from  its  source,  protected  by  intelligent 
forestry,  with  proper  conservation  of  stream  flow  in  tributaries 
to  the  main  source,  with  the  storage  reservoirs  and  conduits 
often  served  the  double  purpose  of  providing  water  for  a  vast 
city  and  also  yielding  sites  for  pleasure  boulevards  and  recre- 
ation areas. 

Water  companies,  privately  operated  and  publicly  controlled, 
invest  new  capital  in  extensions  only  after  the  most  careful 
survey  of  the  trend  of  population,  the  character  of  residential, 
commercial  and  industrial  developments.  Telephone  companies 
make  equally  thorough  surveys  before  investing  capital  in 
extensions  of  service  and,  because  of  the  centralized  manage- 
ment the  telephone  companies  have  perfected  their  methods  of 
securing  information  which  will  guide  their  policies  in  local 
communities. 

Municipalities  may  learn  much  of  value  from  the  methods 
of  engineers  in  surveying  the  field  for  installation  or  extension 
of  water  and  telephone  service.  Water  and  sewage  engineers, 
public  and  private,  electrical  engineers  and  street  railway 
engineers  have  thus  made  substantial  contributions  to  the  field 
of  city  planning  and  to  the  cause  of  planning  based  on  accurate 
surveys  of  existing  conditions  and  future  trends. 
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The  effect  of  street  railway  routes,  subways,  surface  lines 
and  elevated  roads,  upon  the  street  system  and  upon  the  areas 
of  development  is  profound.  Great  sections  of  cities  have  been 
made  and  marred  by  street  railways  and  the  results  will  live 
long  after  street  railways  have  become  as  obsolete  as  the  mule- 
drawn  street  car. 

All  of  these  subjects  will  be  considered  in  their  proper  place 
in  the  city  plan.  The  effect  and  interdependence  of  engineering 
methods,  as  worked  out  in  these  different  utilities  and  public 
works,  upon  the  street  system  and  the  general  plan  of  a  city 
is  quite  apparent.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  distribute  impartial 
credit  to  the  architects,  the  landscape  architects,  and  the 
engineers  for  their  several  services  in  establishing  the  im- 
portance of  planning  ahead,  of  securing  surveys  of  basic  needs 
and  probable  future  developments.  It  is  a  fact  that  each  pro- 
fession has  contributed  much  to  the  cause  of  city  and  country 
building  and  that  the  association  of  the  three  professions 
in  close  collaboration  promises  great  achievements  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  Nelson  P.  Lewis  dedicated  his  book  on  "The  Planning 
of  the  Modern  City"  to  the  "municipal  engineers  of  the  United 
States,  the  first  men  on  the  ground  in  city  planning  as  in  city 
building  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  them  to  realize  their 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  in  determining  the  manner 
in  which  cities  will  develop." 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has  now  created 
a  City  Planning  Division  which  offers  stimulating  programs. 
The  late  Nelson  P.  Lewis  was  succeeded  as  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  by  Morris  Knowles  with  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Ball  as  Secretary. 

Housing  Reform. — Of  the  movements  which  have  left  their 
impress  on  American  cities  and  have  now  come  to  be  incor- 
porated, in  part,  at  least,  in  the  subject  of  city  planning,  the 
movement  for  housing  reform  plays  an  important  part.  The 
United  States,  in  spite  of  its  democratic  experiment  in  politics, 
followed  the  old-world  example  in  permitting  slums  to  grow  up 
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in  towns  and  cities.  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia are  still  struggling  with  housing  problems  which  began 
to  develop  early  in  their  history.  Congestion  in  the  larger 
cities  intensified  the  hardships  of  the  living  and  working  con- 
ditions of  the  lower-income  groups;  but  unsanitary  homes  were 
not,  and  are  not,  confined  to  urban  groups.  Housing  in  rural 
neighborhoods  has  frequently  become  a  menace  to  health.  The 
real  trouble  came  from  a  lack  of  social  standards.  Until  recent 
years  it  was  supposed  by  most  people  that  slums  were  deplor- 
able but  inevitable;  that  some  poor  unfortunates  must  live  in 
(  tumble-down  shacks;  that  wretchedness,  poverty  and  disease 
were  a  cause  and  not  a  result  of  bad  living  conditions. 

But  the  ignorance  of  social  laws  cannot  be  loaded  with  all 
the  blame.  At  the  time  the  world  heard  that  famous  shot 
fired  at  Lexington,  sanitation  for  the  prosperous  was  in  a  very 
backward  state.  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity  were  new  and 
magic  words  but  they  did  not  as  yet  compass  for  any  of  our 
citizens  the  porcelain  bath  tub,  the  white  enameled  kitchen 
sink,  the  spouting  jets  of  hot  and  cold  water,  the  cellar  heating 
plant  which  turns  winter  into  balmy  spring  (when  it  does  not 
produce  an  oppressive  tropical  atmosphere),  the  metal  window 
and  door  screens  which  form  a  barrier  to  the  effective  distribu- 
tion of  entire  colonies  of  germs  by  industrious  flies  and 
mosquitoes. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  people  who  lived 
in  America  during  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  like  those 
in  European  countries,  were  ignorant  of  how  to  house  and  care 
for  human  beings — rich  or  poor.  What  comfort  there  was  in 
the  extremely  aesthetic  homes  of  the  prosperous  folk  of  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia  was 
due  to  the  personal  service  of  domestic  employes  or  slaves. 
No  one  thought  or  talked  of  standards  of  living  conditions 
which  would  provide  clean,  comfortable  homes  for  all.  How 
could  they,  when  the  comfort  of  the  few  was  dependent  on 
the  service  of  the  many?  Politically  our  ancestors  were  feeling 
their  way  to  a  modified  democracy  but  neither  their  science, 
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their  philosophy  nor  their  economy  was  broad  enough  to  lead 
them  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  safe  living  conditions 
for  the  entire  community  including  every  man,  woman,  child 
and  beast. 

The  tenements  which  grew  up  in  the  slums  of  New  York 
had  become  a  serious  menace  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
city  before  they  were  recognized  as  problems.  The  first  legis- 
lative commission  appointed  in  1857  to  examine  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  "tenant  houses"  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  dis- 
closed some  of  the  evils  which  had  resulted  from  the  size  and 
shape  of  New  York's  blocks,  the  change  in  occupancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  onward  push  of  business  with  the  consequent 
abandonment  of  residence  neighborhoods  by  the  prosperous,  by 
the  desire  for  gain  unchecked  by  human  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  owners  and  by  the  economic  pressure  of  poverty  on  the 
part  of  the  tenants. 

"There  were,"  wrote  Mrs.  Wood,  "no  restrictions  as  to  light, 
air,  water  and  sanitary  conveniences,  repairs  or  occupancy, 
except  a  few  weak  provisions  in  the  interest  of  fire  protection." 
The  report  of  the  commission  of  1857  revealed  unspeakable 
conditions.  After  recounting  the  fearful  situation  in  houses 
where  five  families  of  twenty  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
occupied  a  single  12  x  12  room;  the  report  concluded  that  the 
main  needs  were  air,  water,  room,  light,  cleanliness,  and  plan. 
The  commission  probably  did  not  use  plan  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word  when  employed  in  city  planning  but  the  writers 
most  evidently  did  mean  thinking  ahead  and  making  provision 
to  prevent  tenement  house  evils  by  better  placing  and  planning 
of  houses. 

Plumbing,  stationary  bath  tubs  and  running  hot  water  are 
comparatively  recent  acquisitions  for  any  of  our  citizens;  but 
the  unrestrained  overcrowding  of  rooms  with  absolute  lack  of 
privacy  could  not  fail  to  promote  a  moral  laxity  and  subver- 
sion of  all  civilized  standards  of  living  which  have  been  built 
up  through  centuries  at  such  cost  of  striving  and  self-denial. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  clean,  self-respecting  human  beings 
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could  ever  have  emerged  from  such  unpromising  dens  of  filth 
and  iniquity.  The  pillars  of  democracy  do  not  find  firm 
foundations  in  such  tenements. 

The  commission  recommended  a  prohibition  against  renting 
underground  cellars  as  tenements,  additional  fire  safeguards  in 
the  building  of  halls  and  stairs  and  certain  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  rooms. 

But  for  all  these  obvious  recommendations  the  death  rate 
of  32.7  per  1000  of  1856  became  in  1865,  35.32.  Such  a  death 
rate,  gaining  progressively,  threatened  the  entire  community. 
The  Council  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  of  the  Citizens' 
Association  of  New  York  made  a  comprehensive  investigation. 
At  this  date  there  were  15,309  tenement  houses  in  a  popula- 
tion of  480,000  and  15,000  people  were  still  living  in  cellars. 
Some  of  the  cellars  were  below  the  sea  level  and  had  water 
constantly  standing  in  them.  There  was  yet  little  indoor 
plumbing  (and  that  kept  in  poor  repair)  and  there  were  many 
filthy  back-yard  menaces  to  health  and  decency. 

By  this  date,  too,  the  housing  evils  were  extending  upward. 
Many  of  the  tenements  were  seven  and  eight  stories  high. 
Mrs.  Wood  describes  the  famous  Rookery  "which  consisted  of 
a  front,  middle  and  rear  building,  completely  covering  the  lot 
except  that  between  the  front  and  the  middle  buildings  was 
a  space  of  six  feet  and  between  the  middle  and  rear  buildings 
a  space  of  one  foot."  "Gotham  Court  was  a  five-story  struc- 
ture 34  x  234  feet,  one  side  bounded  by  a  seven  foot  alley 
with  a  high  building  opposite.  One  short  end  was  contiguous 
to  the  blank  wall  of  another  building.  The  other  short  end 
faced  on  Cherry  Street.  Each  apartment  consisted  of  two 
rooms,  one  dark.  The  entrances  were  from  alleys."  Toilets 
for  all  the  apartments  were  in  the  cellar  and  the  stench  was 
said  to  penetrate  the  lower  stories. 

In  a  block  of  a  size  and  shape  suited  to  high  apartment 
buildings  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  a  single  build- 
ing to  be  234  feet  long  or  for  a  lot  to  accommodate  three 
separate  buildings  such  as  the  Rookery.  Already  lack  of 
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intelligent  planning  in  the  layout  of  the  land  for  its  uses  and 
of  intelligent  replanning  for  changed  uses  was  permitting  a 
sordid  congestion  which  lack  of  social  standards  alone  could 
hardly  have  brought  about. 

The  terrible  tenements  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  Saint  Louis  and  other  typical  American  cities 
came  to  be  a  dramatic  challenge  to  the  old  theory  that  owners 
of  land  might  do  what  they  pleased  with  their  own  property. 
That  theory  has  been  utterly  exploded  beyond  hope  of  revival. 
The  constitutional  right  of  the  enjoyment  of  private  property 
has  been  gradually  cleansed  of  the  clogging  theories  which 
would  permit  exploitation  of  unfortunate  human  beings.  We 
have  learned  that  some  uses  of  land  and  buildings  infringe 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  neighboring  owners  in  their  land  and 
buildings.  In  all  civilized  society  there  is  a  changing  balance 
between  the  individual  rights  and  the  community  rights.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem  the  result  of  restricting  all  owners  in 
the  uses  of  their  land  and  buildings  is  to  give  all  owners  larger 
enjoyment  of  that  land  and  buildings  however  much  it  may 
limit  speculation  in  this  necessity  of  life. 

We  have  come  to  recognize  that  for  mere  self-preservation, 
even  if  we  entertained  no  altruistic  responsibility  for  our  less- 
fortunate  neighbors,  we  cannot  afford  to  permit  in  our  cities 
centers  of  filth,  disease  and  immorality  which  threaten  the 
entire  community.  Enlightened  self-interest  would  dictate  a 
control  of  the  use  of  land  and  restrictions  in  plan  and  con- 
struction of  buildings  if  there  were  no  other  reasons.  Fortu- 
nately the  great  army  of  public-spirited  citizens,  lay  and 
professional,  who  have  dedicated  their  services  to  the  relief 
of  human  suffering,  have  proved  to  be  the  pioneers  in  the 
movement  for  democratic  community  building. 

Reforms  move  slowly  but  progress  can  be  measured.  Com- 
pare the  restrictions  which  seemed  possible  in  1857  with  the 
restrictions  possible  and  in  force  in  1925.  The  upward  trend 
of  housing  standards  is  easily  established. 

In  New  York,  following  the  first  survey  of  tenements,  the 
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Citizens'  Association  succeeded  in  establishing  the  Board  of 
Health  in  1866  and  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  first  tene- 
ment house  law  in  1867.  In  1884  the  Governor  appointed 
another  Commission  "to  investigate  the  character  and  condition 
of  tenement  houses  in  New  York  and  report  to  the  legislature, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  report  came  the  tenement  house  law  of 
1887  with  its  requirement  that  running  water  be  placed  on  each 
floor.  It  is  difficult  for  this  generation  to  put  itself  in  the 
attitude  of  mind  to  accept  the  opinion  which  was  held  by 
many  good  citizens  in  1887  and  which  led  to  the  fight  against 
this  law  in  the  courts.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  upheld 
the  contention  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional  and  it  was 
not  until  1895  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  this  deci- 
sion and  so  made  it  possible  to  enforce  the  law  requiring  cold 
running  water  on  each  floor  of  tenement  houses. 

This  law  of  1887  set  another  important  precedent  upon 
which  modern  zoning  laws  have  based  their  regulation  of 
the  percentage  of  the  lot  permitted  to  be  covered  by  buildings. 
By  this  law  65%  was  established  as  a  maximum  proportion 
of  an  interior  lot  which  buildings  erected  in  the  future  might 
cover.  But  the  law  was  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance  and  an  amendment  which  permitted  the  Board 
of  Health  to  make  exceptions  rendered  the  law  practically 
useless  except  for  the  publicity  given  to  the  idea. 

Jacob  Riis  in  his  book,  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,  acquainted 
the  American  people  with  the  atrocious  tenement  houses  of 
New  York  and  with  the  fight  for  the  park  at  Mulberry  Bend. 
The  tenement  house  commissions  of  1894  and  of  1900  each 
made  some  progress.  But  New  York  still  harbors  dark  rooms, 
occupied  cellars  in  old  houses,  basement  apartments,  semi- 
dark  rooms,  and  unsanitary  toilets  shared  by  several  families. 

Housing  congestion  developed  more  slowly  and  later  in  other 
cities  but  Washington,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  Rich- 
mond, Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Provi- 
dence, Columbus,  Grand  Rapids  and  Minneapolis  have  all 
discovered  unsanitary  housing  conditions  which  they  are  seek- 
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ing  to  eradicate  from  their  communities.  Many  proposed 
remedies  are  at  best  only  palliatives.  In  most  cities  one  of 
the  causes  of  unsanitary  housing  was  the  existence  of  deep 
lots  which  invited  rear  buildings  as  land  became  more  valuable. 
The  lack  of  control  which  permitted  industry,  commerce  and 
living  quarters  to  mix  indiscriminately  in  the  same  buildings 
and  in  the  same  blocks  and  neighborhoods  added  to  the  con- 
gestion. Until  there  is  an  intelligent  replanning  of  the  land 
and  reasonable  restrictions  concerning  the  buildings  and  their 
use,  uniformly  good  housing  conditions  cannot  be  expected. 

The  discovery  of  the  iniquities  of  unrestricted  tenement 
house  occupation,  the  long  fight  to  improve  conditions  by  law 
and  the  present  movement  to  control  the  use  of  land  and 
buildings  dictate  the  need  for  planning  ahead.  Housing  evils 
show,  as  in  a  looking  glass,  the  abuse  which  is  stimulated  by 
the  possession  of  too  much  interior  land  in  a  block  after  intensi- 
fied use  has  increased  its  market  value.  Commercial  buildings 
share,  in  some  degree,  the  disadvantages  of  blocks  too  large 
for  the  convenient  arrangement  of  light  rooms,  but  the  com- 
plications run  rather  to  street  congestion.  There  is  no  use  to 
which  land  may  be  put  where  the  large  block  is  more  difficult 
to  manage  than  in  the  areas  devoted  to  tenement  houses  or 
small  living  apartments  for  low-paid  wage  earners. 

The  housing  movement  has  thus  shown  the  need  for  city 
planning.  Its  early  laws  have  suggested  some  of  the  remedies. 
The  need  for  good  housing  will  bring  into  the  city  planning 
platform  a  solid  plank  which  will  lie  firmly  beside  the  archi- 
tectural, the  landscape  and  the  engineering  planks. 

In  1910  the  National  Housing  Association  was  organized, 
with  Lawrence  Veiller  as  secretary  and  director,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  housing  conditions,  both  urban  and  sub- 
urban, in  every  practicable  way.  The  Association  states  that 
"local  associations  or  committees  are  organized,  aid  is  given 
in  campaigns  of  education/  in  drafting,  enacting  and  enforcing 
legislation,  in  organizing  improved  housing  companies,  and  in 
carrying  on  the  continued  work  after  good  standards  have  been 
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established."  The  National  Housing  Association  issues  a  valu- 
able quarterly  called  Housing  Betterment  and  also  publishes 
special  bulletins.  National  housing  conferences  are  arranged  at 
intervals. 

Organization  of  City  Planners. — In  1909  the  first  City 
Planning  Conference  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  conference  was  held  in  Rochester,  and  in  1911 
Philadelphia  was  the  scene  of  a  most  important  conference 
and  exhibition.  Annually  the  conference  now  meets  in  some 
city  which  has  interesting  city  planning  achievements  to  show 
and  which  may  be  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  stimulation 
sure  to  follow  a  program  devoted  to  city  planning  subjects. 
The  membership  is  largely  composed  of  architects,  landscape 
architects,  engineers,  lawyers  who  have  specialized  in  planning 
and  zoning  laws,  and  of  commissioners  of  city  planning  who 
now  hold  office  in  the  different  cities  and  towns.  The  Con- 
ference has  rendered  a  much-needed  service  to  American  cities 
and  by  inspiration  and  contact  has  undoubtedly  improved  the 
technique  of  the  city  planners.  The  principle  of  rotation  in 
office  is  observed  for  elected  officers,  but  Mr.  Flavel  Shurtleff 
has  served  continuously  as  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 

With  the  idea  of  creating  a  smaller  body  which  could  offer 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  professional  and  technical  problems 
the  City  Planning  Institute  was  formed  in  1917.  The  Con- 
ference published  a  quarterly  called  The  City  Plan,  during 
the  years  1915-16-17  but  was  obliged  to  discontinue  in  1918 
owing  to  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war.  The  first 
issue  of  a  new  City  Planning  Quarterly  was  published  in  Janu- 
ary of  1925. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  city  planning  movement  is 
exemplified  in  the  membership  of  the  City  Planning  Con- 
ference. Until  recently  there  have  been  few  members  who 
were  actually  dealing  in  land.  The  contacts  between  the  real 
estate  dealers  and  the  professional  planners  were  few.  It  was 
an  innovation  when  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation, 
during  the  war,  added  a  real  estate  man  to  the  architect,  land- 
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scape  architect  and  engineer  on  the  working  committee  for 
each  project.  Since  in  every  community  the  real  estate  dealers 
exercise  a  potent  influence  on  the  development  of  the  land  the 
importance  of  establishing  close  working  relations  between 
them  and  the  city  planners  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Dealers  in  Real  Estate. — When  land  was  a  drug  on  the 
market  and  every  possible  inducement  was  being  held  out  to 
colonists  by  the  English  proprietors  to  persuade  the  early  set- 
tlers to  acquire  land,  there  was  usually  an  agent  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  proprietor  but  the  tenant  or  purchaser  ordi- 
narily represented  himself.  As  townsites  were  laid  out  the 
difficulty  seemed  to  be  to  find  purchasers  who  would  build 
upon  the  lots. 

Promoters  of  townsites  and  subdivisions  for  over  a  hundred 
years  have  struggled  with  the  reluctance  of  investors  to  pur- 
chase land  and  build  homes  in  new  communities;  but  unless 
there  are  established  industries  or  opportunities  for  trade  which 
promise  incomes  to  support  those  homes,  the  townsite  is  apt 
to  remain  a  paper  plan  and  the  subdivision  unoccupied  except 
for  the  little  white  markers  and  the  names  of  the  proposed 
streets.  There  really  is  no  shortage  of  space  in  this  country 
in  which  to  build  homes.  Even  in  the  area  of  New  York 
and  its  environs  there  is  much  open  space  which  could  be 
used  for  homes.  It  is  not  that  there  is  too  large  a  population 
in  the  area  but  that  it  is  not  distributed  to  the  best  advantage. 
Too  many  people  seek  to  locate  their  places  of  business  and 
their  residences  in  "exclusive"  or  fashionable  neighborhoods. 
"Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses"  offers  a  perennial  argument  for 
crowding  more  people  into  areas  that  are  already  overcrowded. 
There  is  only  one  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-second  Street,  only 
one  Chestnut  and  Broad,  only  one  Lexington  and  Charles,  only 
one  State  and  Randolph,  only  one  Market  and  Powell  in  their 
respective  cities  to-day.  The  time  may  come  when  Forty- 
second  Street  will  suffer  the  same  fate  which  Twenty-second 
Street  suffered  over  a  decade  ago.  The  history  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  fashionable  residence  neighborhoods  in  the  cities  of  the 
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United  States  would  involve  unending  "human-interest  stories" 
and  produce  fluctuating  curves  of  physical  appearance,  human 
usefulness  and  market  value. 

The  progressive  subdividers  of  to-day  recognize  all  of  these 
elements  and  provide  many  residence  neighborhoods  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  public.  They  have  been  slower  to 
profit  by  the  principles  of  city  planning  though  there  are  nota- 
ble exceptions.  One  of  the  reasons  why  subdividers  have 
neglected  modern  planning  is  that  people  generally  have  proved 
rather  undiscriminating  in  their  choice  of  homes.  Certainly 
there  has  been  no  wide-spread,  irresistible  demand  for  better- 
planned  subdivisions. 

The  men  and  women  who  deal  in  land  have  to  do  with  the 
most  fundamental  element  in  the  production  of  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing  for  the  human  race.  In  the  buying  and  selling 
of  land  there  was  first  the  period  of  direct  purchase  and  sale 
or  trade;  then  the  period  of  dealing  through  a  third  person, 
sometimes  an  attorney,  later  any  business  man  who  succeeded 
in  "putting  through  the  deal."  It  was  natural,  in  the  real 
estate  business,  as  in  many  other  commercial  enterprises  in  the 
United  States,  that  there  should  have  been  a  period  of  rapid 
expansion  without  the  adoption  of  uniformly  high  standards. 

There  is  now  on  foot  a  most  genuine  movement  to  place  the 
real  estate  business  on  a  professional  basis,  to  require  an  ade- 
quate training  for  those  who  practice  the  profession,  and  to 
set  up  standards,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  buying  and  selling 
of  land,  but  concerning  its  layout,  management  and  use.  There 
is  no  greater  opportunity  in  the  country  to-day  for  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  living  conditions  of  the  future  than  that 
which  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  owners  and  dealers  of  land,  both 
urban  and  rural.  The  scattered  individual  owners  are  not,  and 
will  seldom  become,  professional  dealers  in  real  estate,  but 
the  owners  of  land  opened  for  subdivision  and  the  dealers  who 
buy  and  sell  on  commission,  fall  distinctly  within  the  emerging 
professional  field. 

Already  a  few  pioneers  have  indicated  the  vast  possibilities 
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in  producing  well-laid-out,  well-managed  residence  communi- 
ties, in  which  enjoyment  of  homes  and  maintenance  of  values 
are  prime  purposes.  Dealers  in  land  have  already  made  con- 
tributions to  the  field  of  city  planning  and  the  real  estate  plank 
should  be  laid  in  the  platform  beside  the  other  professional 
planks  already  mentioned. 

Need  for  Trained  Economists. — Both  in  the  membership 
in  the  Conference  on  City  Planning  and  in  the  actual  appli- 
cation of  the  city  plan  there  has  been  a  disregard  for  the 
trained  economist.  City  officials  need  more  than  pictures  and 
plans.  They  need  working  drawings  and  schedules  of  cost. 
They  need  careful  analyses  of  comparative  costs.  Sometimes 
the  greatest  economy  involves  the  expenditure  of  money. 
Frequently  the  saving  of  money  to-day  means  extravagant 
expenditures  later.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  groups  of  pro- 
fessional workers  contributing  to  city  planning  will  in  the 
future  include  the  trained  economist. 
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NOTES 

Page  47.  Mr.  Lewis  Mumford  in  his  book,  Sticks  and  Stones,  does 
not  grant  any  virtue  to  the  World's  Fair.  He  objects  to  the  "Imperial 
Facade"  which  he  believes  came  into  vogue  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
World's  Fair.  Says  Mr.  Mumford,  "The  evil  of  the  World's  Fair 
triumph  was  that  it  suggested  to  the  civic  enthusiast  that  every  city 
might  become  fair;  it  introduced  the  notion  of  the  City  Beautiful 
as  a  sort  of  municipal  cosmetic,  and  reduced  the  work  of  the  architect 
to  that  of  putting  a  pleasing  front  upon  the  scrappy  building  upon 
the  monotonous  streets  and  the  mean  houses,  that  characterized  vast 
areas  in  the  newer  and  larger  cities."  We  think  Mr,  Mumford  forgets 
that  before  the  World's  Fair  architects  in  general  had  a  pretty  hard 
time  to  live  and  that  architecture  in  the  United  States  for  the  previous 
fifty  or  sixty  years  was  such  that  the  World's  Fair  could  hardly  have 
"reduced  it."  None  of  us  approves  of  the  false  fagade.  Many  of  us 
disapprove  of  the  block  skyscraper,  but  it  doesn't  seem  fair  to  blame 
them  upon  the  World's  Fair,  which,  taken  in  the  long  run,  really  started 
an  upward  trend  which  may  yet  culminate  in  something  better  than 
the  middle  nineteenth  century  ever  produced.  At  any  rate  there  are 
many  signs  to  indicate  that  there  may  be  better  times  ahead  for 
architecture.  We  all  hope  so. 

Page  53.  The  act  provides  for  a  Capital  Park  Commission  to  consist 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  the  Engineer  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  Officer  in  charge  of  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  appropriations  not  exceeding  ic  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States  may  be  authorized  by  Congress.  Under  the  1920 
census  this  would  mean  $1,050,000  annually.  Like  all  other  appropria- 
tions, the  amount  must  be  recommended  by  the  District  Commissioners, 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  duly  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, if  it  is  to  be  made  available.  The  Capital  Park  Commission  in 
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1926  was  merged  with  the  Highway  Commission  to  form  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission. 

Development  of  the  City  Planning  Idea  as  Shown  in  Reports.— The 
history  of  City  Planning  in  the  United  States  began  to  take  conscious 
shape  in  the  late  years  of  the  igth  century  and  to  flower  into  reports 
during  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  The  methods  employed 
in  gathering  the  basic  data  and  the  practices  in  forming  conclusions 
vary  greatly.  A  study  of  the  reports  during  the  early  years  discloses 
a  rough  outline  of  the  dominating  ideas. 

The  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  "The  Park  System  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,"  written  in  1901  and  presented  to  Congress 
early  in  1902,  covers  rather  more  than  its  title  would  indicate  though 
its  authors  made  no  claim  that  it  included  a  comprehensive  city  plan. 
The  report  was  based  on  careful  studies  of  the  trends  of  population 
and  of  the  topography  of  the  country.  But  the  conceptions  of  the 
four  eminent  artists  who  collaborated  in  the  making  of  the  report  bear 
the  mark  of  genius. 

In  1903  George  Kessler,  landscape  architect,  made  a  report  for  the 
Kingshighway  Commission  of  Saint  Louis  which  touched  distinctly 
the  larger  planning  field.  In  1905  Messrs.  Kelsey  and  Guild  made 
a  report  to  the  Civic  League  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  which  took 
the  form  of  recommending  many  needed  civic  improvements.  In  this 
same  year  came  the  Buffalo  report  on  the  grouping  of  public  buildings. 

In  1906  Charles  Mulford  Robinson  made  his  report  on  "Beautifying 
Honolulu,"  and  this  was  followed  by  a  long  series  of  "Beautifyings" — the 
"Civic  Improvement  and  Beautifying  of  Cedar  Rapids,"  in  1908,  the 
"Beautifying  of  San  Jose,"  the  "Civic  Improvement  and  Beautifying  of 
Santa  Barbara,"  "Fayetteville's  Opportunities,"  and  suggestions  to  the 
Municipal  Art  Commission  of  Los  Angeles  in  1909;  "The  Wellbeing  of 
Waterloo,"  and  the  "Improving  of  Fort  Wayne"  in  1910;  "Better 
Binghampton"  in  1911;  "A  General  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of 
Colorado  Springs,"  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Property  in  1912  and  "A  City  Plan  for  Raleigh"  in  1913.  These  reports 
contained  many  sane  suggestions  for  civic  improvement.  The  reports 
were  in  line  with  the  dominant  thought  of  those  years.  They  recom- 
mended removal  of  overhead  wires,  the  planting  of  trees  and  gardens, 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  sidewalks,  curbs  and  paved  roadbeds,  the 
abolishing  of  unsightly  signs,  the  improvement  of  rail  and  water 
entrances,  the  extension  and  improvement  of  parks,  the  development  of 
ornamental  open  spaces,  the  establishment  of  play  grounds,  the  trans- 
formation of  roadways  into  boulevards  and  pleasure  drives,  with  occa- 
sional readjustment  of  street  plan  to  avoid  awkward  angles  and  un- 
necessary traffic  congestion.  The  outward  and  visible  features  of  the 
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city  received  the  first  consideration.  It  was  not  until  the  second 
decade  of  the  century  that  the  apostles  of  the  beautiful  made  close 
connection  with  the  engineers  of  the  unseen  and  underground  utilities 
to  form  a  more  complete  plan.  In  this  third  decade  we  are  only  coming 
to  see  the  close  working  co-ordination  which  must  include  all  social  and 
economic  groups  if  the  city  plan  is  to  be  comprehensive  in  scope  as  well 
as  in  territory. 

The  year  1907  saw  a  sheaf  of  city  planning  reports.  In  that  year 
John  Nolen  put  out  his  report  on  "Remodeling  Roanoke,"  and  Emerson 
and  Whitman,  Engineers,  a  companion  volume  called  "Sanitary  Roa.- 
noke."  A  "Plan  of  Elgin"  prepared  by  E.  H.  Bennett,  Consulting  Archi- 
tect, was  published  by  the  Elgin  Commercial  Club.  The  Civic  Com- 
mittees of  the  Civic  League  published  "A  Plan  for  Saint  Louis"  in  a 
volume  running  over  100  pages.  A  Report  of  the  New  York  City 
Improvement  Commission  to  the  Mayor,  made  in  1907,  grew  out  of 
the  realization  of  the  problems  created  by  the  congestion  of  the 
population  and  resultant  traffic  difficulties  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
reports  of  the  Heights  of  Buildings  Commission  issued  in  1913  which 
were  followed  by  the  final  report  in  1916  of  the  Commission  on  Building 
Districts  and  the  Building  Zone  Resolution  restricting  the  height  and 
use  of  buildings  and  prescribing  the  minimum  sizes  of  their  yards  and 
courts.  The  report  of  1907  may  be  said  to  have  led  directly  through 
consecutive  steps  to  the  zoning  regulations  now  in  force. 

The  year  1908,  besides  the  Robinson  Reports,  saw  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Improvement  and  Beautification  of  Utica  by  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted  and  the  Report  of  the  Plan  Commission  made  to 
the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Public  Service  on  the  "Plan  for  the  City 
of  Columbus." 

But  judged  by  its  character,  scope  and  application  by  far  the  most 
important  report  issued  in  1908  was  that  on  The  Chicago  Plan  which 
appeared  in  a  handsome  volume  containing  164  pages  and  134  drawings, 
charts,  and  pictures,  including  fifteen  full-page,  six-color  reproductions 
from  paintings  of  the  famous  artist,  Jules  Guerin.  The  Chicago  Plan 
Commission  was  created  in  1909  as  a  result  of  the  report  and  there 
followed  a  long  succession  of  pamphlets  and  communications  to  the 
public,  including  "Wacker's  Manual  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago"  which  is 
now  in  its  third  edition.  In  1919  more  than  50,000  copies  had  been  dis- 
tributed in  the  schools  of  Chicago  where  it  is  a  part  of  the  regular 
course  of  study. 

The  Chicago  Plan  was  prepared  by  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  assisted  by 
Edwin  H.  Bennett  under  the  auspices  of  The  Commercial  Club  which 
in  1907  merged  with  The  Merchants'  Club  under  the  name  of  the 
older  organization — The  Commercial  Club.  Franklin  MacVeagh, 
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Charles  D.  Norton,  Frederic  A.  Delano,  Walter  H.  Wilson,  Edward  B. 
Butler  and  Charles  H.  Wacker  were  all  associated  with  the  promotion 
of  the  plan  in  its  early  stages.  Mr.  Wacker  as  Chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission  since  its  creation  in  1909  has  proved  indefatigable  in 
putting  into  effect  one  after  another  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
report  of  1908.  The  report  was  noteworthy  but  the  method  of  educat- 
ing the  citizens  of  Chicago  was  even  more  record-breaking.  Through 
"Wacker's  Manual,"  through  a  long  succession  of  lantern-slide  talks, 
lectures  and  trips,  every  school  boy  and  girl  as  well  as  every  man 
and  woman  in  Chicago  must  have  heard  of  the  Chicago  Plan  and 
caught  some  little  flicker  of  the  spark  of  enthusiasm  in  the  enterprise 
of  making  Chicago  the  most  beautiful  and  convenient  city  in  the 
world.  And  it  is  this  education  which  counts'  when  the  voters  are 
called  upon  to  authorize  huge  bond  issues  to  put  the  Plan  into  effect. 

In  1909  came  the  Preliminary  Report  to  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  for  a  "City  Plan  for  Grand  Rapids"  by  Arnold  Brunner  and 
John  M.  Carrere,  the  Report  of  the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  reports  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Pittsburgh 
City  Plan  Commission  in  1911  and  a  recent  series  of  technical  studies 
extending  over  a  number  of  years.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  first 
National  City  Planning  Conference  was  held  in  Washington.  The 
subject  of  City  Planning  was  coming  to  be  recognized. 

In  1910  there  appeared  the  report  of  the  Park  Board  on  "A  City 
Plan  for  Dallas,"  made  by  George  E.  Kessler,  the  Report  of  the 
Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce  Association  on  the  "Limitation  of 
Heights  of  Buildings,"  the  Report  to  the  New  Haven  Civic  Improvement 
Commission  by  Cass  Gilbert,  architect,  and  Frederick  Law  Olrhsted, 
landscape  architect,  the  Report  on  the  Oklahoma  City  Plan  for  an 
Outer  Parkway  and  a  Plan  for  an  Interior  System  of  Parks  and  Boule- 
vards by  W.  H.  Dunn  of  Kansas  City,  and  John  Nolen's  Report  on 
"Replanning  Reading,  an  industrial  city  of  100,000." 

In  1911  there  appeared  the  reports  on  two  Wisconsin  cities,  "The 
Making  of  a  Park  System  in  La  Crosse,"  by  John  Nolen  and  "Madison 
a  Model  City,"  by  the  same  author;  the  "City  Plan  for  Rochester," 
prepared  by  Arnold  W.  Brunner,  architect,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
landscape  architect,  and  Bion  J.  Arnold,  engineer;  the  "Plan  of  Seattle," 
a  report  of  the  Municipal  Plans  Commissions  prepared  by  Virgil  C. 
Bogue,  engineer,  and  the  inclusion  of  a  section  on  city  planning  in  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Surveys  of  Philadelphia,  following  the  exhi- 
bition and  National  Conference  on  City  Planning  held  in  that  city 
during  the  year. 

Every  year  since  has  seen  new  reports,  mounting  in  number  and  in 
magnitude  of  scope  and  detail  of  basic  data.  These  early  reports  are 
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thus  carefully  enumerated  as  they  show  so  clearly  how  the  professional 
surveys  and  recommendations  followed  the  trend  of  thought.  The  ideas 
which  made  possible  the  organization  of  the  American  Civic  Association 
in  1904  made  possible  the  preparation  of  these  reports  generally  at  the 
instance  of  local  civic  organizations.  As  progress  was  achieved  and 
planning  commissions  formed  the  reports  came  to  be  directed  to 
municipal  officials  and  legislative  bodies. 


CHAPTER   IV 

CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT  AND  CITY  PLANNING 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  general  public 
began  to  manifest  an  interest  in  parks,  outdoor  art,  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources,  preservation  of  great  natural  scenic 
wonders.  The  general  public,  too,  began  to  indulge  in  golf. 
Tennis  became  a  game  accepted  by  the  country.  The  develop- 
ment of  public  parks  was  constantly  broadening  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  people  for  some  sort  of  outdoor  recreation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Park  Commissioners  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  there  was  organized  in  1897  The  Park  and  Out- 
door Art  Association  which  next  year  changed  its  name  to 
the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association.  In  the 
meantime  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  there  was  launched  in  1900 
the  National  League  for  Civic  Improvement  Associations 
which  changed  its  name  to  the  American  League  for  Civic 
Improvement. 

These  two  organizations  were  united  in  1904  into  the  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association  at  a  conference  held  on  the  Saint  Louis 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Grounds.  The  American  Park 
and  Outdoor  Art  Association  sought  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  landscape  art,  the  extens;on  of  public  parks,  and  the 
conservation  of  natural  scenery.  The  American  League  for 
Civic  Improvement  sought  "to  bring  into  mutual  helpful  rela- 
tions the  great  national  movement  of  the  individual  worker, 
the  publisher  and  the  manufacturer,  thus  inspiring  prac- 
tical co-operation  between  all  the  factors  in  making  'America 
the  most  beautiful  country  in  the  world,'  with  its  citizens  the 
best  educated  and  the  best  governed." 

The  American  Civic  Association  in  its  constitution  set  forth 
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its  purpose  as  "the  cultivation  of  higher  ideals  of  civic  life 
and  beauty  in  America,  the  promotion  of  city,  town  and  neigh- 
borhood improvement,  the  preservation  and  development  of 
landscape,  and  the  advancement  of  outdoor  art."  Dr.  J.  Hor- 
ace McFarland  became  its  first  president  and  for  twenty  years 
led  the  "crusade  for  civic  improvement."  Personally  Dr.  Mc- 
Farland visited  more  than  five  hundred  towns  and  cities  to 
stimulate  and  guide  local  action  for  improvement. 

Let  us  picture  the  typical  American  town  which  Dr.  Mc- 
Farland found  on  his  travels.  Who  does  not  recall  that  broad 
expanse  of  Main  Street,  with  its  unnecessary  width  of  pave- 
ment, with  its  great  "white  way"  of  brilliant  globules  of  light 
throwing  into  sharp  relief  the  bare,  stark  structures  in  which 
the  town  conducted  its  business — the  corner  drug  store,  the 
meat  market,  the  grocery  store,  the  harness  shop,  the  dry  goods 
emporium,  the  hardware  and  implement  mart,  the  commercial 
hotel,  the  town  dance  hall  and  lecture  room,  the  new  six-story 
office  building  with  an  elevator,  and,  more  recently,  the  moving 
picture  palace?  These  buildings  usually  stood  at  different 
distances  from  the  street  and  faced  on  sidewalks  of  all  widths 
and  materials,  with  not  a  spear  of  grass  or  a  tree  in  sight 
between  the  gloomy  railway  station  at  the  foot  of  the  street 
and  the  residences  on  upper  Main  Street.  There  was  found 
a  motley  array  of  houses  which  might  serve  as  a  history  of 
the  various  sorts  of  architectural  monstrosities  which  have 
been  perpetrated  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 

But  the  outward  appearance  of  the  commercial  buildings 
and  homes  was  not  the  only  offense  of  the  town.  There  were 
the  struggling  street  trees  of  silver  maple,  box  elder  and  even 
some  better  varieties,  planted  by  owners  of  the  lots  when  and 
where  they  pleased  without  regard  to  their  neighbors ;  there  was 
the  ragged,  neglected  space  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  road- 
way; there  were  the  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  and  wires 
for  which  the  tops  of  the  trees  had  been  sacrificed  and  there 
was,  if  the  town  was  very  progressive,  a  public  square  with 
its  formal  beds  of  mixed  colors  and  the  name  of  the  town  done 
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in  shells  and  live-forever  plants.  Even  the  new  subdivision 
which  had  superseded  in  fashion  the  old  addition,  with  its 
rather  bare  stretches  of  lawn,  devoid  of  fences  or  hedges  and 
the  formal  grouping  of  vari-colored  evergreens  dotted  with  blue 
spruce,  its  new  stucco  houses  and  its  great  expanses  of  cement, 
presented  little  to  warm  the  heart  or  comfort  the  body  under 
the  broad  glare  of  the  sun. 

But  in  one  town  after  another  little  groups  of  public-spirited 
citizens  sought  to  "improve"  the  place.  They  turned  to  the 
new  national  civic  association  to  guide  them.  During  the  years 
there  were  various  first  steps.  Sometimes  the  women's  clubs 
(for  the  women's  clubs  woke  up  first)  inaugurated  "Clean  Up" 
Campaigns.  They  persuaded  the  citizens  to  clean  up  their  own 
premises;  they  persuaded  the  business  men  to  clean  up  their 
places  of  business;  they  persuaded  the  city  fathers  (there  were 
no  city  mothers  in  those  days)  to  provide  for  a  system  of  col- 
lection and  disposal  of  garbage,  rubbish  and  possibly  ashes. 
In  other  towns  the  first  move  toward  civic  improvement  came 
through  gardens — flower  gardens  and  vegetable  gardens  in  back 
yards  and  vacant  lots.  Garden  contests  have  been  found  con- 
ducive to  amicable  co-operation  and  add  to  the  appearance 
of  the  town. 

In  1913  the  American  Civic  Association  issued  a  pamphlet 
on  "Civic  Improvement  in  the  Little  Towns"  by  Miss  Zona 
Gale  which  was  particularly  addressed  to  the  women's  clubs 
as  "one  of  the  surest  means  at  hand  for  rousing  civic  con- 
sciousness," as  "this  phase  of  the  new  desire  of  women  for 
expression  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  develop  from  the  previous 
training  of  women."  Miss  Gale  set  forth  the  problem  of  the 
small  town  thus: 

"I.  To  get  into  the  current  of  the  new  understanding  that  the 
conservation  of  physical  and  moral  life  is  largely  economic,  and 
that  its  enemy  is  not  so  much  individual  human  weakness  as 
bad  economic  and  social  and  other  physical  conditions. 

"II.  To  find  practical  ways  of  applying  this  understanding  to 
the  present  and  future  of  the  town,  and  so  of  the  democracy. 
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"III.     To  do  both  with  exceedingly  little  money. 

"The  first  need  is  not  to  change  town  conditions.  The  fint  thing 
is  to  create  the  desire  to  change  town  conditions.  That  is,  the 
first  step  is,  as  usual,  educational.  People  must  begin  to  think 
about  civic  work  before  they  will  begin  to  do  civic  work." 

Miss  Gale  suggested  committees  on  education,  outdoor  art, 
children's  auxiliary,  streets  and  alleys,  rest-room,  charity  co- 
ordination, public  buildings  and  recreations,  sanitation,  medical 
and  dental  inspection,  garbage  collection.  As  one  of  the  means 
of  support  she  suggested  a  flower  show.  A  few  of  these  sub- 
jects would  to-day  fall  within  the  distinctly  social  or  educa- 
tional fields,  but  most  of  them  are  related  to  the  physical 
arrangements  of  the  town. 

But  whether  the  visit  of  Dr.  McFarland  was  to  the  little 
town  or  the  growing  city,  and  whatever  the  project  first  under- 
taken, like  the  young  lady's  red  bonnet  which  induced  a  com- 
plete revolution  of  costume,  the  civic  endeavor  led  inevitably 
to  more  complicated  and  fundamental  needs.  It  was  discov- 
ered that  it  was  not  only  the  lack  of  architecture  and  the 
absence  of  parks  from  which  the  towns  suffered.  The  streets 
were  laid  out  improperly;  the  lot  sizes  were  too  deep  for  their 
uses,  hence  the  occupation  of  back  yards  for  repair  shops  and 
even  for  habitation.  It  was  discovered  that  the  discarded 
mansions  of  earlier  days  were  being  turned  into  tenements 
without  even  the  comforts  and  privacy  afforded  by  the  iniq- 
uitous cold-water  walk-ups  of  New  York.  It  was  discovered 
that  for  all  the  vacant  land  there  were  no  playgrounds  with 
equipment  and  no  supervised  play.  The  children  were  running 
wild  and  learning  much  that  would  handicap  them  in  later  life. 
It  was  discovered  that  even  the  school  depended  upon  a  vacant 
block  near  by  for  play  space  and  sooner  or  later,  it  was 
realized,  this  ground  would  be  used  for  building  purposes. 

It  was  more  than  probable  that  the  water  supply  was  proving 
inadequate  and  not  entirely  safe;  a  sewerage  system  was 
needed;  there  was  a  demand  for  extended  paving,  particularly 
in  those  early  years  when  everybody  who  could  afford  it,  and 
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some  who  could  not,  had  purchased  automobiles.  Accidents  at 
the  sharp  jog  at  the  end  of  Main  Street  where  it  joined  the 
country  road  were  becoming  far  too  numerous.  Several  citizens 
who  dodged  under  the  gates  swung  down  by  the  gateman  at  the 
main  railway  crossing  had  been  killed,  and  each  year  there 
were  catastrophes  at  the  unguarded  grade  crossings  of  the 
railway  and  streets. 

As  these  larger  projects  intruded  themselves  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  citizens,  it  happened  not  infrequently  that 
the  chamber  of  commerce  or  trade  organization  began  to  see 
that  it  was  only  by  providing  well  laid-out  streets,  good  schools, 
good  libraries,  pure  water  supply,  adequate  sewage  system, 
regular  collection  of  garbage,  convenient  homes  with  modern 
plumbing,  proper  fire  protection,  well-planned  parks  and  play- 
grounds, safety  from  dangerous  railway  crossings  and  all  those 
things  which  go  to  make  a  good  town,  that  they  could  hope 
to  attract  new  industries  and  new  business. 

For  American  citizens  were  becoming  sophisticated.  They 
were  traveling  around  on  trains  and  in  automobiles.  They  saw 
good  towns.  They  saw  good  homes,  good  parks,  good  play- 
grounds, pleasant  tree-shaded  avenues,  and  they  began  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  good  and  the  bad.  Therefore  the  owners 
of  factories  desired  to  locate  in  towns  where  they  could  offer 
good  living  conditions  in  order  to  compete  with  other  employers 
of  labor.  Dealers  in  drugs,  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  or 
whatnot,  in  seeking  new  locations,  reasoned  that  towns  which 
provided  facilities  that  Americans  were  coming  to  demand, 
were  much  more  likely  to  grow  and  provide  a  profitable  custom 
for  them.  Professional  men  and  women  were  particularly 
discriminating.  Good  teachers  did  not  need  to  go  to  towns 
where  the  living  conditions  were  poor.  Good  professional  men 
in  any  field — doctors,  lawyers,  ministers — preferred  to  live  in 
towns  which  offered  conveniences  and  comforts. 

And  so  it  happened  that  the  good  towns  grew  progressively 
tetter  and  the  poor  towns  progressively  poorer  because  of  the 
kind  of  citizens  they  attracted.  But  during  the  past  twenty 
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years  the  American  Civic  Association,  through  personal  con- 
tact of  its  president  and  leaders,  through  correspondence, 
through  public  conferences,  through  publications  and  in  many 
other  ways,  has  given  advice  to  American  communities  in 
order  to  start  them  in  the  right  direction  and  guide  their  efforts 
until  they  came  to  the  place  where  they  realized  that  they 
needed  technical  assistance  in  the  way  of  a  City  Planning  Sur- 
vey which  would  provide  them  with  a  program  for  the  future. 
After  the  survey  has  been  made  and  the  program  adopted, 
the  Association  offers  to  public  officials  such  as  Plan  Commis- 
sioners or  others  an  information  service  concerning  the  experi- 
ence and  practices  of  other  cities  in  all  the  many  phases  of 
application  which  are  involved  in  realizing  any  city  plan. 

It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  an  association  which  had 
for  so  many  years  rendered  first-aid  to  American  towns  and 
cities,  should  turn  its  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  Capital  of 
the  Nation.  In  the  spring  of  1923  the  association  organized 
in  Washington  a  Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal  City  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano.  This  committee 
succeeded  to  the  name  and  the  good  will  of  a  former  committee 
which  had  disbanded  in  1917.  Throughout  the  country  field 
committees  on  the  Federal  City  were  organized  to  co-operate 
with  the  Washington  committee  to  protect  the  development  of 
Washington  as  a  capital  city  of  world-wide  importance. 

During  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence  the  American  Civic 
Association  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  education  of  the 
public  to  the  value  of  national  parks  and  led  in  the  fight  to 
create  a  National  Park  Service.  Since  1916  when  this  bureau 
was  set  up  in  the  department  of  the  Interior,  the  Association 
has  co-operated  with  the  National  Park  Service  and  has  ap- 
peared before  committees  of  Congress  to  advocate  bills  thought 
to  be  of  benefit  to  the  people  and  to  oppose  bills  which  seemed 
to  be  to  the  advantage  of  special  interests  rather  than  the 
public. 

The  Association  long  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  hous- 
ing and  planning  bureau  and  has  co-operated  with  the  Division 
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of  Building  and  Housing  which  was  set  up  in  1921  under  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  in  the  early  years  which  followed 
the  revival  of  architectural  standards  and  the  development  of 
the  profession  of  landscape  architecture  the  emphasis  in  civic 
development  should  have  been  placed  on  what  was  then  called 
"The  City  Beautiful."  To-day  we  are  not  ashamed  of  the 
City  Beautiful,  but  we  know  that  beauty  is  not  a  false  front 
to  be  slipped  over  the  framework  of  a  city  to  improve  its 
appearance.  We  realize  that  under  the  ground,  within  the 
factories,  the  office  buildings,  the  stores,  the  markets,  the  apart- 
ment houses,  the  homes,  the  unseen  must  be  planned  and  built 
just  as  carefully  as  the  seen.  We  have  come  to  appreciate 
that  the  planning  of  a  city  is  a  vast  undertaking  which  must 
enlist  the  services  of  architect,  landscape  architect,  engineer, 
dealer  in  land,  housing  expert,  economist,  social  worker  and 
civic  leader,  not  necessarily  in  each  specific  instance  by  the 
collaboration  of  so  many  separate  individuals  but  emphatically 
by  so  many  points  of  view  and  by  so  much  technical  knowledge 
and  experience. 

And  because  planning  and  park  development  are  all  part  of 
civic  improvement,  through  the  good  auspices  of  the  President's 
National  Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation,  the  American 
Civic  Association  joined  with  the  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning,  the  American  Institute  of  Park  Executives,  the 
American  Park  Society,  and  the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  to  form  the  Federated  Societies  on  Planning  and  Parks. 
This  new  Federation,  organized  in  1925,  promises  effective  co- 
operation in  the  field  of  physical  environment  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  proposed  to  collect  all  printed  and  map  material 
available,  together  with  graphs,  photographs  and  slides,  with 
the  idea  of  forming  a  "dynamic  library,"  that  is,  a  library  of 
current  information  which,  through  the  aid  of  specialists,  can 
be  interpreted  and  made  available  to  civic  leaders  and  inter- 
ested citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  A  central 
clearing  house  of  information  should  eliminate  much  waste 
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effort,  should  dispense  reliable  information,  and  should  estab- 
lish a  leadership  through  publication  of  the  latest  thought 
and  experience  in  the  civic  planning  field. 
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Dwellings    and    Families    by    States    and    Large    Cities    (Census).      A 

Bulletin  issued  by  the  Division  of  Buildings  and  Housing  of  the 

Department  of  Commerce. 


CHAPTER   V 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CITY  PLANNING 

We  have  proceeded  thus  far  without  any  attempt  to  give  a 
formal  definition  of  City  Planning,  but  we  shall  have  failed  of 
our  purpose  if  the  reader  has  not  formed  some  picture  of  the 
planning  and  replanning  of  cities  and  some  idea  of  the  compli- 
cated problems  involved  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
City  Planning.  No  definition  could  apply  accurately  to  all 
periods  of  history  and  at  the  same  time  supply  sufficient  detail 
to  make  a  working  program  for  any  one  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  contemporary  definition  can  carry  that  richness  of 
understanding  and  that  broadness  of  vision  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  achievements  of  the  past  can  give  to  any  program  for 
the  future. 

City  Planning  May  Be  Said  to  Be  the  Public  Con-\ 
trol,  Through  Planning  in  Advance,  of  the  Physical) 
Treatment  of  Public  and  Private  Land  and  Its  Appur- 
tenances in  the  Interests  of  the  Community  as  a  Whole 
— During  the  first  century  of  our  Republic  the  control  of  pub- 
licly-owned land,  such  as  streets,  with  their  utilities,  developed 
from  a  time  when  little  responsibility  was  assumed  by  the  city 
or  town  government  to  the  present  day  when  a  large  proportion 
of  taxes  goes  to  the  maintenance  of  streets.  During  the  second 
century  we  have  begun  to  extend  public  control  over  privately 
owned  land  when  it  could  be  clearly  shown  to  the  courts  that 
such  control  was  in  the  interests  of  the  health,  safety,  morals 
or  general  welfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  cardinal  conception  of  modern  City  Planning  is  that  all 
of  its  parts,  such  as  streets,  transportation,  utilities,  buildings 
and  open  spaces,  be  designed  for  an  entire  community  and  not 
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block  by  block  or  lot  by  lot.  Some  of  the  most  dismal  failures 
in  the  building  of  cities  may  be  traced  to  piece-meal  planning, 
sometimes  designed  by  well-meaning  planners,  often  left  to 
chance.  The  hit-or-miss  mosaic  which  is  the  result  of  mapping 
the  detail  first  and  trying  then  to  fit  it  into  a  picture  puzzle 
cannot  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  planning. 

All  City  and  Town  Planning  Should  Include  a  Long- 
Range  and  a  Short-Range  Program. — Both  should  be  sub- 
ject to  periodic  overhauling  to  meet  changing  conditions  and 
to  modifications  and  adjustments  to  keep  the  land  in  the  best 
possible  use  which  the  growth  of  the  population  will  permit. 
In  Detroit  the  long-range  plan  is  called  the  "master  plan,"  an 
excellent  designation. 

But  the  Long-Range  Plan  Should  Be  Determined 
First  and  the  Short-Range  or  Intensive  Projects  De- 
signed to  Fit  into  It. — Only  thus  can  organic  unity  be 
secured.  There  are  many  modifications  which  need  to  be  made 
as  population  trends  produce  changing  conditions.  The  long- 
range  plan,  if  it  is  truly  useful,  should  be  projecteiU^-eity 

.  The 

George  WashirrgtonT^rEomas  Jefferson  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  small  forgotten  contemporaries 
who  criticized  them  bitterly  when  they  lived  is  just  this  differ- 
ence in  the  vision  for  the  future.  All  of  these  men  made  minor 
predictions  which  have  never  come  true.  But  they  were  able 
to  visualize  the  main  essentials  of  the  future  Republic.  They 
made  no  little  plans. 

To-day  any  good  landscape  architect  can  lay  out  a  charming 
park;  but  the  comprehensive  planning  of  great  cities  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  few  planners  who  have  demonstrated 
that  they  "have  the  magic  to  stir  men's  blood."  The  specific 
projects  may  frequently  be  planned  and  carried  out  by  lesser 
men. 

Concerns  itself,  first,  with  the  location  of 
nieans  of  circulationTinciudms.  streets,  rail  and  water  trans^" 
portation,  transit,  traffic,  utilities  and  spaces  needed  for  load- 
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ing  and  unloading  or  transferring  passengers  and  freight.  The 
principle  of  public  control  of  means  of  circulation  made  rapid 
advances  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  principle  is  now 
quite  thoroughly  established.  The  physical  difficulties  are  the 
ones  which  trouble  us,  and  these  difficulties  can  be  solved  only 
by  planning  ahead  for  long  periods  with  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  technical  engineers  of  a  high  order. 

City  Planning  concerns  itself,  next,  with  parks  and  open 
spaces.  The  principle  of  public  control  and  administration  of 
parks  is  well  understood  and  generally  accepted  by  this  gen- 
eration. But  the  variety  and  character  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  people  by  the  cities  of  the  United  States  has  grown 
rapidly  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  types  of  city 
parks  have  also  increased  in  number  and  the  conception  of 
metropolitan  park  systems  has  become  more  and  more  impor- 
tant in  the  city  plan. 

City__Plajmm£jiasJrom  the  beginning  in  this  country  con- 
cerned itself  with  public  buildings  and  grounds*  Not  only  have 
Civic  Centers  become  popular,  but  citizens  are  beginning  to  see 
the  advantages  of  careful  distribution  of  public  schools,  branch 
libraries,  fire  and  police  stations.  Public  control  of  public 
buildings  is  undisputed  and  in  recent  years  has  been  rather 
more  intelligent  than  that  exercised  during  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

But  probably  the  most  important  advance  of  City  Planning 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years  was  made 


cern  itself  with  zoning.  By  means  of  zoning  city  governments 
may  district  the  city  into  sections  which  may  be  regulated  as 
to  use,  height  of  buildings,  and  area  covered  by  buildings. 
Thus  the  right  of  land  owners  to  put  their  property  to  uses 
which  destroy  their  neighbor's  enjoyment  in  their  property 
and  rob  the  property  of  part  of  its  value  is  definitely  curtailed. 
The  community  as  a  whole  is  by  this  means  setting  up  safe- 
guards against  the  depredations  of  individual  owners. 

But  the  zoning  of  an  existing  city  is  confined  in  general  to 
protecting  districts  already  established,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the 
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built-up  sections  are  concerned.  An  area  may  be  zoned  to 
reflect  its  predominating  features,  but  with  the  lack  of  retro- 
active zoning  laws,  it  may  be  years,  even  generations,  before 
certain  non-con forming  uses  can  be  eliminated.  The  occupied 
areas  of  most  cities,  therefore,  act  as  a  rigid  cast  to  control  the 
future.  Zoning  frequently  projects  the  errors  of  the  past  into 
the  future.  Zoning  unaccompanied  by  comprehensive  planning 
is  at  best  most  inadequate  and  at  worst  a  positive  menace  to 
the  future  unity  of  the  city. 

Under  the  uncontrolled  growth  of  cities  the  tendency  has 
been  to  develop  a  rectangular  down-town  section  completely 
surrounded  by  industrial,  residential  and  mixed  districts  in 
more  or  less  solid  blocks  of  considerable  size.  The  commercial 
areas  cannot  ordinarily  expand  by  pushing  industry  aside. 
They  are  often  hemmed  in  by  obstacles  such  as  parks,  ceme- 
teries, established  residence  neighborhoods.  An  unhealthy  in- 
tensive use  of  land  is  apt  to  result.  Small  shops  may  push 
their  way  out  in  one  or  more  long  arms  towards  the  suburbs, 
generally  following  the  street  car  routes.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  complete  transformation  of  many  city  blocks  must  be 
effected  in  each  generation  to  permit  business  to  extend  its 
space. 

Under  the  modern  theory  of  city  planning  the  city,  instead 
of  building  up  in  rectangular  areas,  will  develop  around  a 
down-town  district  an  arterial  street  system  which  will  divide 
the  city  into  more  or  less  irregular  sectors,  narrow  near  the 
center  but  ever  widening  as  they  stretch  out  into  the  country. 
Thus  industry  may  be  provided  with  a  contiguous  outlet. 
Business  may  push  its  long  arms  out  into  the  surrounding 
regions  and  may  even  take  over  the  residential  sections  which 
are  ready  for  re-development.  But  the  residential  sections 
lying  between  the  arterial  highways,  especially  when  they  fol- 
low the  winding  course  of  a  wooded  stream  or  the  pleasant 
green  of  an  artificial  parkway,  may  be  protected.  The  increas- 
ing values  of  land  near  the  business  center  may  force  a  more 
intensive  use  of  some  residential  areas  by  stimulating  apart- 
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ment  buildings  to  take  the  place  of  single-family  dwellings; 
but  even  this  encroachment  upon  a  section  which  the  topog- 
raphy clearly  indicates  is  particularly  well  fitted  to  residences 
surrounded  by  yards,  may  be  delayed  or  avoided  altogether 
by  proper  protective  features  which  will  not  stultify  business 
but  permit  it  to  grow  in  other  directions. 

Residences  near  the  down-town  districts  are  abandoned  for 
building  sites  further  from  the  business  center  mainly  because 
of  two  reasons,  one,  because  of  increasing  taxes  and  possible 
selling  prices  and,  two,  because  the  country  features  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  outward  push  of  business.  If  the  country 
features  were  preserved  one  of  the  reasons  would  be  eliminated. 
If  business  were  provided  definitely  with  adequate  and  con- 
trolled paths  of  expansion  and  taxes  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
difference  between  business  and  residence  values  of  the  various 
grades  the  other  reason  would  be  modified  and  possibly 
removed. 

At  any  rate  a  city  planned  in  sectors,  adapted  to  the  nat- 
ural topography  would  face  far  fewer  changes  in  zoning  dis- 
tricts than  one  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  transform  the  char- 
acter of  large  and  pleasant  residential  areas  in  order  to  provide 
a  space  for  growing  business. 

But  whether  a  city  is  planned  in  sectors  or  not,  there  is  need 
for  the  careful  classification  of  the  different  districts.  In  all 
attempts  to  classify  land,  there  are  areas  which  readily  fall 
into  one  classification  or  another  and  there  are  other  spaces 
which  are  difficult  to  classify.  From  decade  to  decade  and 
from  one  generation  to  another,  the  outward  push  of  the  city 
forces  changes  in  classification  of  specific  areas.  For  this  rea- 
son the  long  range  elements  may  be  blocked  out  for  thirty, 
forty,  even  a  hundred  years  in  advance ;  but  the  detailed  plan- 
ning for  areas  not  to  be  occupied  for  half  a  century  is  apt  to 
miss  the  mark  and  so  prove  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 

It  will  be  seen  clearly  that  all  the  physical  features  of  the 
city  must  be  considered  as  inter-related.  Water  and  sewer 
levels  dictate  the  layout  of  building  lots  for  homes.  Many  a 
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subdivision  which  might  offer  charming  wooded  building  sites 
is  utterly  ruined  by  the  established  city  grades  of  streets  and 
their  utilities.  It  is  usually  possible  to  use  a  sloping  wooded 
area  to  excellent  advantage  for  the  building  of  homes  if  the 
streets  can  be  arranged  to  make  the  property  available  with 
little  cut  and  fill.  The  problem  of  providing  building  lots  of 
uneven  elevation  with  water  at  proper  pressure  and  sewers  with 
sufficient  gravity  flow  can  usually  be  met  if  the  project  is 
studied  with  competent  engineers. 

In  practice,  however,  beautiful  wooded  slopes  too  frequently 
are  denuded  of  their  trees,  stripped  of  their  top  soil  and  ter- 
raced into  clay  strips,  a  practice  which  brings  many  of  the 
lots  on  the  lower  side  of  streets  so  far  below  grade  that  they, 
too,  must  be  filled  at  great  expense,  and  the  whole  area  devel- 
oped into  an  ugly,  bare  expanse  divided  into  long  narrow  lots 
ill  adapted  for  homes  and  yards. 

But  all  the  safeguards  of  intelligent  planning  do  not  operate 
in  the  interests  of  the  home  neighborhoods.  Industry,  too, 
should  be  safeguarded  and  provided  with  proper  facilities. 
Careful  study  of  the  rail  and  water  transportation  facilities 
will  develop  areas  where  industry  may  be  supplied  with  ade- 
quate sites  supplied  with  necessary  conveniences.  It  is  not  to 
the  best  interests  of  industry  that  routes  of  traffic  needed  by 
industry  itself  should  be  blocked  by  through  traffic  which  has 
no  relation  to  the  industry. 

No  city  can  hope  to  achieve  a  unified  plan  unless  there  is  a 
central  clearing  house  for  all  the  elements  of  the  city  plan. 
Parks  and  parkways,  school  sites  and  playgrounds,  main  high- 
ways and  lesser  streets,  transportation  and  transit  systems, 
public  utility  plants  and  distribution  systems,  areas  assigned 
for  industrial,  commercial  and  residential  purposes;  all  these 
plans  must  be  co-ordinated  if  they  are  to  supplement  each 
other  and  join  into  a  convenient,  harmonious  whole.  However 
carefully  and  scientifically  these  different  elements  may  be 
planned,  they  must  all  be  placed  on  the  same  map;  they  must 
all  be  correlated  within  a  given  area  of  the  earth's  surface. 
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Many  surprising  discrepancies  are  discovered  when  existing 
conditions  and  broad  general  plans  are  placed  on  the  same  map. 
The  city  which  does  not  bring  its  various  elements  of  plan- 
ning into  harmony  is  like  the  human  body  with  the  circulatory 
system  entirely  unrelated  to  its  alimentary  system  or  like  an 
automobile  engine  in  which  the  gasoline  supply  never  connects 
with  the  ignition. 
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NOTES 

FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED,  in  the  Introduction  to  City  Planning,  1916, 
said: 

"City  planning  is  the  attempt  to  exert  a  well-considered  control 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  a  city  over  the  development  of  their 
physical  environment  as  a  whole.  Although  most  of  the  elements 
of  the  subject  have  been  long  under  discussion  and  have  accumulated 
an  extensive  literature,  books  purporting  to  treat  of  city  planning 
are  few  in  number  and  all  of  recent  date.  Indeed  the  term  itself, 
and  its  equivalent,  'town  planning,'  have  come  into  use  only 
within  a  few  years. 

"The  new  and  significant  fact  for  which  this  new  term,  'city 
planning,'  stands  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  a  city's  organic 
unity,  of  the  interdependence  of  its  diverse  elements,  and  of  the 
profound  and  inexorable  manner  in  which  the  future  of  this  great 
organic  unit  is  controlled  by  the  actions  and  omissions  of  today.  .  .  . 

"City  planning  stands  not  only  for  a  longer  look  ahead  in  plan- 
ning municipal  improvements  than  has  been  customary  in  the  past, 
but  especially  for  a  broader  and  more  penetrating  vision  of  the 
interrelations  between  apparently  distinct  lines  of  planning  in 
cities,  and  of  the  profound  influence  which  activities  carried  on 
in  one  part  of  the  field,  and  with  a  view  to  one  set  of  purposes,  may 
have  on  conditions  on  another  part  of  the  field.  It  takes  account 
of  the  influence  of  street  plans  and  depths  of  blocks  upon  the 
prevailing  type  of  building  and  thus  upon  the  amount  of  light 
and  air  and  privacy  in  the  people's  dwellings;  of  the  effect  of 
railroad  locations  on  the  distribution  of  factories  and  on  the  con- 
gestion of  population  and  character  of  housing;  of  the  economic 
interrelation  between  water-supply  lands  and  park  lands;  of  the 
social  and  economic  values  to  be  secured  by  grouping  numerous 
educational  and  recreational  functions  which  have  ordinarily  been 
separated;  and  of  other  combinations  innumerable.  .  .  . 

"The  common  sense  application  of  the  city  planning  ideal  may  be 
phrased  thus:  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  whether  they  know  it  or 
not,  a  collective  responsibility  rests  upon  citizens  of  the  present  gen- 
eration for  making  or  marring  their  city's  future  in  countless  ways. 
It  is  utterly  beyond  their  power,  or  that  of  their  agents,  to  discharge 
that  responsibility  with  complete  knowledge  or  infallible  wisdom; 
but  it  is  reasonable  that  they  should  use  a  moderate  amount  of  their 
collective  energy  and  wealth  in  a  deliberate  and  conscientious  effort 
to  meet  the  responsibility  as  well  as  the  available  means  permit." 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Williams  defines  city  or  town  planning  as  "the  guidance 
of  the  physical  development  of  communities  in  the  attainment  of  unity 
in  their  construction.  Wherever  in  any  locality  a  sufficient  concentration 
of  population  has  occurred  to  create  complexity,  here  will  be  found 
a  network  of  interests,  each  seeking  its  expression  in  the  physical  life 
of  that  locality ;  and  it  is  the  task  of  city  planning,  either  by  prevention 
or  by  cure,  to  bring  these  interests  into  harmony,  in  the  unity  of  that 
locality. 
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The  "Manual  of  Information  on  City  Planning,"  by  Theodora  Kim- 
ball,  declares  simply  that  "city  planning  is  the  control  and  guidance  of 
the  physical  development  of  cities  and  towns."  She  quotes  Mr.  Bassett's 
well-known  definition  that  city  planning  "deals  actually  with  those 
elements  of  city  life  which  can  be  expressed  on  maps — with  streets  and 
buildings  and  parks,  with  railroads  and  docks."  But  in  the  application 
of  city  planning  Miss  Kimball  explains  that  "this  'dynamic'  plan  or  map 
is  not  fixed  once  for  all  and  incapable  of  change ;  its  main  outlines  being 
fixed,  its  detail  is  constantly  developing  as  the  city  grows  and  changes." 

Writing  in  1916  Charles  Mulford  Robinson  in  his  book  on  "City  Plan- 
ning" analyzes  the  term  thus: 

"Town  planning  includes  three  operations.  The  term  is  applied 
to  the  replanning  of  existing  cities  and  towns,  to  the  planning  of 
new  towns,  and  to  a  scientific  platting  of  new  sections  of  existing 
towns.  The  benefits  that  are  sought  by  it  are,  in  their  turn, 
speaking  broadly,  three  in  number.  They  are  an  improvement 
in  those  circulatory  conditions  created  by  indirect  streets  and  con- 
gested traffic,  the  betterment  of  social  conditions  in  many  direc- 
tions— notably  in  that  of  housing,  and  an  increase  in  the  visible 
beauty  and  splendor  of  cities.  Under  these  headings,  gains  are 
anticipated  in  economy,  efficiency,  health,  comfort  and  looks." 

He  quotes  on  the  title  page  from  a  leaflet  issued  by  the  Minneapolis 
Civic  and  Commerce  Association  a  very  apt  definition: 

"Town  planning  is  the  art  of  laying  out  cities  to  serve  the  busi- 
ness requirements,  convenience,  health  and  comfort  of  the  public. 
It  is  guiding  the  growth  of  a  village  or  city  in  conformity  with  a 
scientific  design.  It  is  adapting  the  physical  form  of  the  city 
to  the  peculiar  needs  of  its  parts." 

Mr.  Nelson  P.  Lewis,  in  his  book  on  "The  Planning  of  the  Modern 
City,"  presents  a  brief  definition. 

"City  planning  is  simply  the  exercise  of  such  foresight  as  will 
promote  the  orderly  and  sightly  development  of  a  city  and  its 
environs  along  rational  lines  with  due  regard  for  health,  amenity 
and  convenience  and  for  its  commercial  and  industrial  advance- 
ment." 

Mr.  Lewis  quotes  Mr.  Arnold  B runner's  statement  that  "the  basic 
principle  of  city  planning  is  to  increase  the  working  efficiency  of  the 
city,"  and  that  of  Mr.  George  B.  Ford  that  "City  planning  is  the  name 
given  to  the  science  and  art  of  providing  for  the  most  practical  and 
agreeable  development  of  a  city  or  town." 

Mr.  Harland  Bartholomew  has  given  a  very  practical  definition  of 
city  planning: 

"City  planning  is  that  phase  of  municipal  activity  which  analyzes 
the  character  and  probable  extent  of  the  city's  growth,  suggests 
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certain  physical  readjustments  and  provides  for  the  coordination 
of  all  future  improvements.  Under  proper  and  sympathetic  ad- 
ministrative agencies  it  would  make  possible  the  gradual  and  eco- 
nomical development  of  an  orderly,  well-arranged  city  which 
would  provide  good  living  conditions  for  all  its  citizens,  be  every- 
where wholesome  and  attractive  in  appearance  and  free  from  those 
physical  defects  that  hamper  commercial  and  industrial  activity.  .  .  . 
City  planning  is  essentially  concerned  with  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  cities.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  political  interests  or 
factional  differences.  The  city  plan  is  a  beneficial  instrument 
affecting  the  lives  of  all  city  dwellers  so  long  as  the  city  endures. 
It  should  transcend  all  other  considerations." 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nichols  has  very  definitely  corrected  a  popular  miscon- 
ception: 

"There  has  been  a  wrong  impression  that  city  planning  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  embellishment  and  beautification  of  the  city, 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  lopping  off  of  the  unnecessary 
things;  it  is  the  cutting  down  to  the  practical  things  that  makes 
your  city  efficient,  that  makes  it  responsive  to  every  call  that  is 
put  upon  it;  and  out  of  that  order,  out  of  that  very  rhythm  of 
movement,  out  of  the  ability  to  do  the  things  placed  upon  it,  will 
come  the  'City  Beautiful.'" 

But  no  one  has  given  voice  to  a  better  description  of  city  planning 
than  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University: 

"Good  planning  for  cities  and  closely-built  towns  and  villages 
is  not  primarily  a  matter  of  aesthetics,  but  of  economics.  The  main 
object  is  to  prevent  or  remedy  the  physical  and  moral  evils  and 
losses  which  accompany  congestion  of  population. 

"The  laying  out  of  most  American  cities  has  been  casual,  and 
thoughtless  of  future  needs.  The  common  rectangular  layout  with- 
out any  well-considered  diagonals,  causes  a  great  daily  waste  of 
human  and  animal  labor  and  of  fuel,  while  high  buildings,  narrow 
streets,  and  lack  of  open  spaces  make  it  impossible  to  keep  the 
cities  well  aired  and  sunned.  To  improve  or  reform  the  layout  of 
most  American  cities  is  therefore  a  great  public  need,  not  only  for 
beauty's  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  the  health,  efficiency,  and  happi- 
ness of  their  people." 

"City  planning  may  be  conveniently  considered  under  three 
main  divisions,"  according  to  Mr.  Olmsted.  "The  first  concerns  the 
means  of  circulation — the  distribution  and  treatment  of  the  spaces 
devoted  to  streets,  railways  and  waterways,  and  all  means  of 
transportation  and  communication.  The  second  concerns  the  dis- 
tribution and  treatment  of  the  spaces  devoted  to  all  other  public 
purposes.  The  third  concerns  the  remaining  or  private  lands  and 
the  character  of  developments  thereon,  in  so  far  as  it  is  practicable 
for  the  community  to  control  or  influence  such  developments. 

"Facility  of  communication  is  the  very  basis  for  the  existence  of 
cities;  improved  methods  of  general  transportation  are  at  the  root 
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of  the  modern  phenomenon  of  rapid  city  growth;  and  the  success 
of  a  city  is  more  dependent  upon  good  means  of  circulation  than 
upon  any  other  physical  factor  under  its  control. 

"Moreover,  the  area  devoted  to  streets  in  most  cities  (excluding 
those  regions  that  are  still  undeveloped)  amounts  to  between  25  and 
40  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  the  improvement  and  the  use  of 
all  the  remainder  of  the  city  area,  both  in  public  and  private 
hands,  are  so  largely  controlled  by  the  network  of  subdividing 
and  communicating  streets  that  the  street  plan  has  always  been 
regarded  as  the  foundation  of  all  city  planning.  But  even  as  to 
streets,  plans  drawn  primarily  in  the  interest  of  easy  communication, 
with  a  view  to  the  common  welfare  of  all  the  citizens,  and  by 
agents  responsible  to  them,  have  been  unusual. 

"...  Nearly  all  new  city  and  town  sites  that  have  been  de- 
liberately planned,  whether  well  or  ill,  have  been  planned  by  or  for 
the  proprietors  of  the  site,  largely  with  a  view  to  successful 
immediate  sales.  Moreover,  the  methods,  traditions,  and  habits 
created  in  this  school  have  inevitably  dominated  in  large  measure 
those  official  street  planning  agencies  which  the  people  of  some 
cities  have  subsequently  established  with  the  purpose  of  exercising 
a  control  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community  over  the  street 
layouts  of  individual  proprietors." 

In  the  chapter  on  the  "Elements  of  a  City  Plan,"  Mr.  Lewis  analyzes 
the  subject  thus: 

"Without  regard  ...  to  the  various  municipal  activities  and 
administrative  details,  the  convenience  and  attractiveness  of  a  city 
will  depend  chiefly  upon  four  features  of  its  plan: 

"i.  The  transportation  system  or  the  means  provided  for  getting 
in  and  out  of  the  city,  and  for  the  quick  movement  of  passengers 
and  freight  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another.  It  is  obvious 
that  transit  needs  cannot  be  accurately  foreseen;  but  provision 
should  be  made  for  improving  and  extending  them  when  needed. 
A  large  part  of  the  transportation  will  always  be  in  the  streets 
themselves,  and  its  adequacy  and  efficiency  will  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  location  and  dimensions  of  the  streets  in  which  the 
intra-urban  transit  lines  are  located. 

"2.  The  street  system  in  and  through  which  the  daily  business  is 
done  and  by  which  the  people  gain  access  to  their  homes  and 
pass  from  these  homes  to  their  work,  recreation  and  amusement. 
A  street  system  once  adopted  and  developed  must  remain  indefi- 
nitely. 

"3.  The  park  and  recreation  facilities  upon  which  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  community  are  to  a  large  degree  dependent. 
It  is  true  that  a  lack  of  proper  parks  may  be  supplied  at  any  time, 
even  when  the  space  to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose  shall  have  been 
built  upon  and  when  the  cost  of  their  acquisition  will  be  greatly 
enhanced,  but  a  park  system  can  be  most  economically  and  satis- 
factorily established  in  advance  of  other  improvements  and  facility 
of  access  to  them  and  proper  connections  between  the  different 
park  units  will  depend  upon  the  street  system,  so  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  park  plan  be  worked  out  in  connection  with  the  street 
plan. 
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"4.  The  location  of  public  buildings,  which  may  render  the 
conduct  of  public  business  convenient  or  difficult  and  may  give  a 
favorable  or  unfavorable  impression  to  visitors." 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Bassett  divides  the  subject  of  City  Planning  into 
four  main  heads — first,  Movement;  second,  Zoning;  third,  Recreation 
Spaces;  and  fourth,  Public  Buildings.  Under  Movement,  Mr.  Bassett 
would  include  streets,  waterways,  telephone  and  telegraph  wires,  gas 
pipes,  water  mains,  all  placed  for  circulation  and  subject  to  control  by 
the  organized  community  either  by  franchise  or  public  ownership. 
Since  all  these  boundaries  and  utilities  can  be  shown  on  a  map  they 
may  be  said  to  constitute  planning  characteristics  of  the  land.  Under 
Zoning  Mr.  Bassett  would  include  only  those  regulations  by  law 
which  can  be  indicated  on  a  map.  Height  of  buildings  and  set  back 
are  proper  subjects  for  legal  regulations  in  different  districts.  The 
types  of  architecture,  the  materials  to  be  used  and  the  color  of  the 
buildings  Mr.  Bassett  would  not  consider  to  come  under  zoning  regula- 
tions. Under  Recreation  Spaces  would  fall  all  of  the  spaces  devoted  to 
public  recreation.  Under  Public  Buildings  would  come  not  only  City 
Halls  and  State  Houses,  but  schools,  branch  libraries  and  neighborhood 
public  buildings. 

There  are  thus  slight  variations  in  the  analyses  advanced  by  the 
different  City  Planning  authorities.  In  general,  however,  they  are 
in  substantial  agreement  concerning  the  subject  matter  and  the  appli- 
cation of  City  Planning. 

A  recent  analysis  of  city  planning,  made  by  George  H.  Herrold,  pre- 
sents a  slightly  different  alignment. 

"The  basis  of  town  planning  should  be:  i — Land  economics;  2 — 
Engineering,  and  3 — Architectural  motif. 

"i. — About  40  per  cent  of  the  area  of  a  town  is,  or  should  be, 
devoted  to  streets,  alleys,  playgrounds,  parks  and  public  building 
sites,  all  under  the  control  of  the  municipal  authorities.  For  the 
other  60  per  cent  there  should  be  a  definite  land  policy  formu- 
lated in  respect  to  human  relations  arising  out  of  ownership  and 
use. 

"2. — The  fixing  of  the  size  and  shape  of  blocks  and  streets  is 
engineering,  as  is  also  the  designing  of  the  utilities  to  serve  the 
different  districts. 

"3- — Architectural  motif  is  only  controlled,  if  controlled  at  all, 
by  a  building  code.  Building  codes  should  be  broadly  standardized 
and  uniform  for  given  districts.  Good  architecture  is  catching,  one 
beautiful  building  calls  for  another.  Furthermore  there  is  no  better 
form  of  advertising  than  good  architecture.  .  .  . 

"To  approach  the  subject  from  a  somewhat  different  angle,  there 
are  in  every  town  certain  areas  devoted  to  the  following 
purposes,  i.e.: 

"i.— Streets,  lanes,  alleys,  parkways,  etc. 
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"2. — Retail  business,  offices  and  hotels. 

"3. — Railroad  yards,  warehouses  and  factories. 

"4. — Public  buildings,  town  hall,  library,  schools,  fire  and  police 
stations,  etc. 

"5. — Semi-public  buildings,  colleges,  churches,  community  build- 
ings, public  utilities. 

"6. — Homes. 

"7. — Parks,  playgrounds  and  public  squares. 

"The  arrangement  and  location  of  these  areas  in  their  proper 
relation  to  each  other  is  town  planning.  The  superior  location  for 
each  one  of  these  uses  should  be  picked  out,  but  owing  to  lack  of 
knowledge,  personal  interest,  unintelligent  selfishness  and  similar 
factors  there  is  invariably  established  in  every  town  a  use  of 
property  or  location  of  a  street  in  the  wrong  place.  This  does  not 
secure  the  'superior  location'  for  that  use.  Buildings  may  have 
been  put  in  the  wrong  place  because  of  a  speculative  idea  that  a 
poor  location  could  be  made  a  superior  one  by  sheer  force  of  wilL 
disregarding  all  laws  of  economics  and  consideration  for  other 
people." 


CHAPTER  VI 

STREET  SYSTEMS— LAYOUT 

Every  city  has  started  with  at  least  one  street  if  it  was  only 
the  country  highway  on  which  the  first  houses  were  built,  and 
most  settlements  have  started  at  cross  roads  or  where  roads 
met  the  water.  Mr.  Frank  B.  Williams  in  his  book  on  "The 
Law  of  City  Planning  and  Zoning,"  shows  the  need  for  plan- 
ning from  the  very  beginning.  "In  the  United  States,"  he 
states,  "we  are  apt  to  think  only  of  the  planning  of  communi- 
ties already  in  existence,  and  in  practice  we  rarely  attempt  to 
guide  their  growth  until  they  have  already  attained  a  consid- 
erable size.  This  is  a  grave  mistake.  For  good  or  ill,  as  soon 
as  two  roads  of  a  given  width  cross  at  a  given  place  and  angle, 
and  a  building  starts  at  the  intersection,  important  features  of 
the  future  community,  its  life  and  growth,  have  been  care- 
lessly, perhaps,  but  in  all  probability  irrevocably  fixed."  Few 
towns  and  cities  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  laid  out  in 
advance  by  trained  experts.  Streets  have  been  laid  out  none 
the  less,  for  streets  mark  the  first  distinction  between  the  rural 
cross-roads  settlement  and  recognized  towns.  The  streets  may, 
as  in  the  old  New  England  towns,  follow  earlier  paths;  they 
may,  as  in  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coasts,  wind  their  tortuous  way  between  buildings  placed  with- 
out regard  to  traffic;  or  they  may,  as  in  the  vast  majority  of 
American  towns,  form  a  gridiron  or  cross  hatch.  Their  direc- 
tion, their  width,  and  their  arrangement  are  determined  by 
some  one.  With  definite  boundaries  they  are  dedicated  to  pub- 
lic use.  The  land  in  streets  generally  forms  the  largest  and 
most  important  property  in  public  ownership.  From  20  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  a  city  is  ordinarily  devoted  to 
public  streets. 
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Except  in  case  of  accident  to  some  specific  citizen  because 
of  the  neglect  of  the  responsible  officials,  however,  the  joint 
stockholders  in  this  substantial  public  property  have  been  sin- 
gularly negligent  in  looking  after  their  affairs  and  in  protect- 
ing their  investment  in  public  streets  from  the  encroachments 
of  individuals  or  specific  groups  of  citizens. 

After  the  first  townsite  has  been  laid  out  there  is  a  tendency 
to  extend  existing  streets  if  the  population  increases.  But  lit- 
erally thousands  of  "additions,"  "subdivisions"  and  suburbs 
have  been  planned  by  owners  or  promoters,  regardless  of  topog- 
raphy, regardless  of  existing  streets  in  the  main  town,  and  often 
regardless  of  the  every-day  needs  of  the  residents.  We  all 
know  those  awkward  jogs  and  those  dead-end  streets  which 
result  from  patching  together  various  areas  laid  out  at  different 
times,  with  streets  running  at  different  angles  and  at  different 
intervals.  Such  street  combinations  do  not  make  good  arterial 
traffic  ways. 

Miles  of  New  Streets. — We  should  not  underestimate  the 
miles  of  streets  which  have  actually  been  laid  out  and  built 
during  the  last  thirty  years  to  accommodate  the  increase  of 
thirty-two  million  people  over  the  twenty-two  odd  million  peo- 
ple who  lived  in  towns  of  2500  or  more  in  1890.  Not  every 
town  will  become  a  city,  but  in  the  last  thirty  years  a  good 
many  towns  have  become  cities.  The  2S,ooo-to-5o,ooo  class 
has  grown  from  66  to  143  towns;  the  50,000- to- 100,000  class 
from  30  to  76  cities,  the  ioo,ooo-to-2 50,000  class  from  17  to  43 
cities;  the  250,000-10-500,000  class  from  7  to  13  cities;  and 
the  5oo,ooo-and-over  class  from  i  to  9  cities.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  base  street  plans  on  the  boosting  claims  of  promoters. 
Population  estimates  based  on  probability  trends  can  easily 
be  secured.  Indeed  careful  studies  can  be  made  by  those  who 
know  how,  which  will  forecast  quite  accurately  the  future 
development  for  a  period  of  years,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to 
devise  a  street  system  which  will  meet  immediate  needs  and 
still  be  flexible  enough  to  serve  the  more-or-less  distant  future. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  proposals  for  various  formal 
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geometric  or  concentric  street  systems;  but  each  specific  situa- 
tion offers  such  diversity  in  topography,  geography  and  other 
land  conditions  as  well  as  in  social,  economic,  industrial  and 
commercial  customs  and  conditions  that  it  is  not  much  more 
sensible  to  recommend  a  ready-made  street  system  for  a  par- 
ticular town  than  it  would  be  to  prescribe  a  patent-medicine 
dose  for  all  patients,  regardless  of  the  disease. 

Radial  Growth. — "The  natural  growth  of  a  city  is  invar- 
iably radial,  pushing  out  in  every  direction  from  a  common 
center,  unless  some  unsurmountable  obstacle  prevents,"  says 
B.  A.  Haldeman.  "This  is  a  law  of  communal  growth  as  old 
as  civilization  itself,  yet  the  builders  of  cities,  particularly  of 
American  cities,  have  persistently  ignored  it  and  have  permitted 
cities  to  expand  mile  after  mile  beyond  the  common  center 
apparently  without  sufficient  breadth  of  vision  to  see  that  all 
expansion  contributed  to  the  importance  of  the  center  and  to 
the  concentration  there  of  all  the  public,  quasi-public,  and  even 
private  activities  which  come  in  official,  business  or  social  touch 
with  the  entire  community,  and  without  any  effective  measures 
to  satisfy  a  constantly  growing  need  for  larger,  quicker  and 
more  convenient  means  of  intercommunication.  Indeed,  it  has 
often  happened  that  direct  routes  which  grew  up  naturally 
while  a  district  was  rural  or  suburban  have  been  abandoned 
or  obstructed  in  the  spread  of  urban  improvements,  and  have 
been  superseded  by  a  system  of  streets  projected  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  developing  private  property." 

The  principal  arraignment  of  the  unmodified  checkerboard 
street  system  is  not  that  it  is  monotonous,  though  it  is  apt  to 
raise  monotony  to  the  nth  degree,  or  that  straight  streets  are 
not  suitable  for  municipal  development,  for  some  of  the  most 
famous  streets  in  the  world  are  level,  broad  and  straight,  but 
that  it  does  not  recognize  the  fundamental  principle  that  a 
street  should  go  from  somewhere  to  somewhere.  In  the 
checkerboard  plan  the  two  main  axial  streets  which  cross  at 
the  center  of  town  may,  and  often  do,  lead  directly  to  "some- 
where" to  which  the  city  crowds  desire  to  go.  But  for  the 
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large  squares  which  lie  between  these  axial  streets  and  the 
municipal  boundaries,  all  traffic  must  "tack"  either  making 
many  turns  or  one  turn,  but  in  either  case  traveling  an  unnec- 
essary distance.  Reduced  to  terms  of  time  and  then  to  terms 
of  money  for  use  of  men  and  equipment,  the  checkerboard 
street  plan  of  a  large  city  becomes  an  increasing  expense  to 
its  citizens  as  traffic  becomes  more  congested. 

City  planners,  therefore,  find  themselves  obliged  to  consider 
the  direction  of  the  main  lines  of  traffic.  In  the  city  already 
in  existence  these  main  streams  of  travel  are  fairly  well  estab- 
lished, though  they  may  change  and  shift  somewhat  from  gen- 
eration to  generation;  but,  unfortunately,  the  street  system  is 
not  always  adapted  to  carrying  these  traffic  streams.  Many 
cities  have  widened  business  streets  or  at  great  expense  cut 
through  entirely  new  traffic  streets. 

Arterial  Highways. — Every  sensible  street  plan  for  a  pop- 
ulous city  is  built  around  certain  broad  arterial  highways  to 
provide  for  the  main  traffic  streams  in  and  out  of  the  city  and 
for  certain  cross-town,  by-pass,  or  circulatory  avenues  which 
will  distribute  the  traffic  by  convenient  routes. 

It  is  not  enough  to  piece  together  the  local  streets  which  are 
laid  out  from  time  to  time  to  serve  certain  neighborhoods. 
Modern  traffic  tends  to  flow  into  direct,  wide,  smooth  high- 
ways. If  these  do  not  exist,  the  circulation  of  a  city  is  clogged. 
Moreover,  much  unnecessary  congestion  results  from  forcing 
all  kinds  of  traffic  through  a  bottle-neck  or  into  a  small, 
crowded  center,  if  its  destination  is  such  that  it  can  be  dis- 
tributed before  it  reaches  the  point  of  the  needle. 

We  all  know  cities  in  which  farmers'  trucks  from  the  coun- 
try, motor  transports  from  the  neighboring  metropolis,  heavy 
vans  from  the  freight  yards,  merchandise  delivery  wagons, 
passenger  vehicles  and  street  cars  must  all  pass  some  central 
circle,  square  or  corner  because  the  street  connections  meant  to 
serve  the  public  are  such  that  all  down-town  traffic  is  borne, 
unclassified,  unsorted  and  undistributed,  to  the  center  of  town. 
This  kind  of  an  arterial  street  system  has  given  many  of  our 
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cities  such  a  high  blood  pressure  that  they  have  been  obliged 
to  call  in  a  physician,  not  a  general  practitioner,  but  a  spe- 
cialist— the  traffic  engineer.  The  traffic  engineer  must  ordi- 
narily accept  the  streets  as  they  are  and  try  by  various  devices 
to  increase  their  usefulness.  But  in  many  cases  an  adequate 
arterial  system  would  have  served  as  a  preventive  measure. 

Even  the  simplest  two-way  approach  to  a  town  forms  the 
back-bone  of  a  future  arterial  street  system.  But  most  towns 
have  approaches  from  many  directions.  Boston  on  its  terminal 
peninsula  may  be  approached  by  land  from  radiating  spokes 
covering  about  four-fifths  of  the  circumference  of  a  cart  wheel. 
There  are  about  eight  main  traffic  streams  flowing  into  the  city, 
but  the  traffic  of  many  branches  is  concentrated  into  at  least 
five  of  these  main  spokes  which  tap  the  thickly-populated 
surrounding  country. 

In  Baltimore  the  narrow,  country  roads  of  the  old  town 
became  in  time  city  streets  and  furnished  diagonal  thorough- 
fares which  the  rectangular  street  system  would  never  have 
provided.  From  the  northwest  came  the  Liberty  and  Reisters- 
town  roads;  from  the  northeast  the  Harford  and  Belair  roads, 
and  from  the  southwest  the  Frederick  and  Washington  roads, 
now  all  too  narrow  to  bear  the  tide  of  freight  and  passenger 
motor  cars  which  floods  into  Baltimore.  But  these  old  roads, 
with  the  old  York  pike,  from  the  north,  form  seven  spokes  in 
the  arterial  wheel,  as  yet  imperfectly  connected  by  circum- 
ferential roads,  but  fortunately  for  the  crooked,  narrow  lanes 
of  the  down-town  section,  North  Avenue  furnishes  a  broad 
by-pass  around  the  central  part  of  the  city  for  the  through 
traffic  between  New  York  and  Washington. 

In  Washington  the  Rockville  pike  from  the  northwest  be- 
comes Wisconsin  Avenue,  the  Bladensburg  Road  from  the 
northeast  joins  Maryland  Avenue,  the  Benning  Road  joins 
Florida  Avenue.  Maryland  Avenue,  falling  within  the  L'En- 
fant  Plan,  is  wide  enough  to  carry  the  present-day  traffic,  but 
Florida  Avenue,  which  was  the  old  Boundary  Street,  is  easily 
lost  in  the  maze  of  awkward  street  joinings  of  the  old  and  the 
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new  street  systems.  Wisconsin  Avenue  now  has  become  the 
main  thoroughfare  by  which  all  the  through  motor  travel  from 
the  west  is  routed  into  Washington,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  widen  the  traffic  way  to  accommodate  the  great  numbers  of 
passenger  and  freight  automobiles  which  come  from  far  and 
near. 

Chicago  has  been  forced  to  widen  Michigan  avenue  where 
it  crosses  the  Chicago  River,  and  there  is  an  extensive  street- 
widening  program  in  prospect  to  provide  an  arterial  system 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  serve  the  city's  needs. 

Los  Angeles  is  spreading  like  a  young  octopus  over  the  map 
of  Southern  California,  but  it  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  piecing 
together  an  arterial  street  system  to  bind  its  own  tentacles, 
much  less  to  care  for  the  constant  stream  of  tourist  and  freight 
motor  travel  which  threads  its  way  in  and  out  of  the  thriving 
metropolis. 

San  Francisco  on  its  isolated  peninsula  has  tunneled  under 
Twin  Peaks  to  give  more  direct  access  to  the  territory  beyond. 

Boston  is  planning  an  intermediate  circular  thoroughfare  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  inner  and  outer  by-pass  connections. 

The  importance  of  planning  and  building  an  arterial  system 
of  broad  highways  which  radiate  from  the  down-town  sections 
into  the  residence  neighborhoods  and  into  the  surrounding 
country,  connected  at  intervals  with  wide  by-pass  streets  must 
be  apparent  to  everyone  who  has  ridden  behind  a  steering- 
wheel  and  noted  the  traffic  flow  in  and  out  of  any  of  our  larger 
cities.  But  partly  because  many  populous  cities  have  per- 
mitted their  broad  acres  to  be  covered  with  high  and  costly 
buildings  before  the  citizens  discovered  the  need  for  such  an 
arterial  system,  partly  because  of  the  incredible  housing  capac- 
ity of  these  tall  buildings,  and  partly  because  of  the  unbeliev- 
able multiplication  of  motor  vehicles  in  which  one  or  two  pas- 
sengers may  occupy  from  150  to  160  square  feet  of  street  space, 
arterial  systems  which  seemed  adequate  ten  years  ago  are  again 
in  the  hands  of  the  doctor. 

And  straightway  the  traffic  engineer,  in  making  his  diagnosis, 
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points  out  that  the  entire  street  and  highway  plan  cannot  be 
devised  and  used  regardless  of  other  parts  of  the  city  plan. 
Traffic  may  be  artificially  guided  by  broad,  smooth  streets  to 
places  where  it  would  not  normally  flow,  but  the  natural  loca- 
tion of  main  traffic  streets  is  closely  dependent  on  the  location 
of  the  places  to  which  traffic  is  bound.  If,  for  instance,  the 
industrial  section  or  sections  of  the  city  are  so  located  that 
the  main  traveled  routes  between  rail  freight  yards  or  ship- 
ping docks  and  factories  do  not  cross  continuous  main  streams 
of  passenger  traffic,  the  saving  in  time,  and  consequently  in 
dollars,  may  in  the  course  of  years  run  into  considerable  figures. 

Classification  of  Traffic. — If  the  wholesale  and  retail  dis- 
tricts are  so  arranged  that  main  streams  of  freight  traffic  can 
be  sorted  from  passenger  traffic  with  as  few  cross-currents  as 
possible  many  traffic  problems  will  be  avoided  and  so  never 
need  solution.  If  the  houses  for  the  workers  in  industrial  sec- 
tions, whether  near  or  far,  are  so  placed  that  the  multitudes 
coming  by  train,  trolley,  motor  busses,  automobile  or  on  foot 
do  not  meet  squarely  on  grade  crossings  other  multitudes  mov- 
ing directly  across  the  main  streams  of  travel,  much  time,  fric- 
tion and  money  may  be  saved. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  segregating  the  various  types  of 
industrial,  commercial  and  residential  areas;  but  the  classi- 
fication of  traffic  and  its  separate  routing  to  the  various  des- 
tinations is  not  the  least  of  these. 

The  recent  unprecedented  increase  in  automobile  traffic  has 
put  heavy  pressure  on  main  avenues  of  traffic  on  which  were 
located  interurban  or  local  trolley  lines.  Rapid  transit  prob- 
lems will  be  discussed  later.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  we  owe 
the  width  of  many  fairly  broad  arterial  streets  to-day  to  the 
space  needed  for  laying  tracks.  On  the  other  hand,  tracks 
have  been  laid  on  streets  entirely  too  narrow  to  accommodate 
them  with  the  result  that  the  trolley  car  and  the  automobiles, 
running  on  the  same  space,  have  shared  in  traffic  tie-ups. 

Main  Thoroughfares. — Mr.  Haldeman  points  out  the  de- 
sirable characteristics  of  the  .great  arterial  traffic  ways.  "Main 
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thoroughfares,"  says  he,  "should  be  planned  in  as  direct  lines 
as  possible,  but  they  need  not  necessarily  be  straight.  Sharp 
curves  and  sudden  jogs  should,  however,  be  avoided  and 
changes  in  direction  should  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
curves  rather  than  angles,  except  where  the  deflection  occurs 
at  an  intersecting  street;  a  graceful  curve  or  a  well-planned 
fork  will  tend  to  break  the  monotony  of  long,  straight  lines. 
Topographical  conditions  should  not  be  permitted  to  exercise 
as  large  an  influence  upon  the  alignment  as  in  streets  of  lesser 
importance.  Detours  which  would  materially  lengthen  the 
route  should  be  made  only  to  avoid  excessive  grades;  some 
heavy  cutting  and  filling  is  to  be  preferred  over  many  wind- 
ings in  a  great  traffic  route  which  may  be  required  to  carry  the 
trade  of  a  large  city  for  centuries.  The  first  plan  of  such  a 
street  must  usually  be  considered  its  permanent  one,  for  it  is 
seldom  that  its  capacity  can  be  increased  after  abutting  prop- 
erty has  beeri  built  upon." 

Mr.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson  calls  attention  to  the  essen- 
tials to  be  observed  in  the  platting  of  traffic  ways  in  new  areas. 

"First  of  all,  there  must  be  perception  of  the  town's  more  im- 
portant focal  points — its  waterfront,  railroad  stations,  public  build- 
ings, etc. — for  the  location  of  these  will  largely  determine  those 
lines  of  naturally  converging  travel  which  ought  to  define  a  city's 
main  traffic  routes.  In  the  location  of  these  foci  there  are  estab- 
lished the  bases  from  which  the  street  framework  is  logically  built 
up. 

"In  the  second  place,  and  particularly  in  sub-division  work,  we 
should  seek  out,  with  a  great  deal  of  deference,  the  earlier  country 
highways.  .  .  .  For  these  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  was,  and  is, 
good  reason.  Once  in  a  while  their  grades  may  be  excessive,  but 
generally  it  is  probable  that  their  alignment  was  sacrificed  for  easy 
grades  at  the  time  when  they  were  laid  out.  In  the  United  States, 
at  least,  that  was  likely  to  be  a  time  when  improved  country  roads 
were  almost  unknown,  and  heavily  loaded  vehicles  were  obliged 
to  avoid  excessive  grades.  These  existing  country  roads,  even  when 
rectangular  in  general  arrangement,  have  probably  a  radial  rela- 
tion to  the  city  nucleus,  and  may  well  be  taken  to  form  the  basis 
of  the  extension  of  the  city  street  system.  As  existing  and  natural 
traffic  channels,  we  may  expect  streets  developed  from  country 
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roads  to  remain  important  traffic  thoroughfares.  As  a  first  step, 
then,  we  must  widen  and  straighten  these  principal  channels  as 
hydraulic  engineers  would  do  under  like  conditions.  .  .  . 

"If  of  radial  character,  our  main  highways  will  become  farther 
and  farther  apart  as  one  travels  outward  from  the  center.  Doubt- 
less we  shall  find  it  advisable,  therefore,  to  branch  them  occasion- 
ally. 

"Between  the  arms  of  the  main  framework,  thus  constructed, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  cross  connections,  which  in  their 
turn  will  become  main  channels  for  the  cross,  or  circumferential, 
traffic.  .  .  .  These  circumferential  streets  will  tend,  in  their  turn, 
to  be  broad  and  nearly  straight,  between  the  radial  or  parallel 
highways.  Naturally  we  shall  try  to  have  them  intersect  those  high- 
ways at  the  branching  points  so  that  they  may  serve  the  largest 
possible  number  of  people. 

"A  convergence  of  radials  to  the  crowded  central  area  of  the 
city — and  they  must  converge  there  if  they  are  to  be  of  maximum 
usefulness — will  add  greatly  to  traffic  congestion,  unless  the  point 
of  convergence  be  an  area  of  considerable  extent.  To  avoid  this 
difficulty,  it  will  sometimes  prove  desirable  to  plan  not  merely 
circumferential  traffic  streets  but  an  inner,  or  central  traffic  cir- 
cuit. ...  In  practice,  on  a  rectangular  street  pattern,  where  the 
cutting  of  new  streets  in  the  heart  of  the  city  would  be  enormously 
expensive,  the  circuit  is  more  likely  to  be  a  parallelogram,  special 
width  or  other  treatment  haivng  b«en  given  to  four  streets  which 
surround  the  central  area  and  intercept  converging  traffic  at  a  con- 
venient point.  Examples  of  this  scheme  may  be  found  in  the  plans 
made  for  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Newark,  etc.  .  .  . 

"In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed  that  the  system  of  main 
highways,  if  well  worked  out,  will  not  only  constitute  the  skeleton 
of  the  city  plan,  but  that  we  shall  find  the  principal  thoroughfares 
of  the  city's  outlying  portions  in  complete  articulation  with  the 
street  plan  of  the  inner  area." 

It  is  clear  that  the  highways  of  the  arterial  system  should 
be  broad.  Indeed  they  should,  properly,  reverse  the  usual  sit- 
uation, and  increase  in  breadth  as  they  approach  the  congested 
centers  of  the  city,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  innumerable 
subsidiary  streams  of  traffic  which  they  have  gathered  up.  The 
exact  width  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  population 
possibilities  of  the  future  and  by  the  arrangement  of  the  street. 
Whatever  the  width,  economy  will  dictate  that  it  be  based  on 
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multiples  of  the  vehicles  to  be  accommodated,  plus  the  side- 
walks and  any  parking  strips.  The  decimal  system  of  deter- 
mining street  widths  from  curb  to  curb  involves  a  waste  expen- 
diture of  money  in  so  far  as  it  provides  extra  space  not  adequate 
for  an  extra  line  of  vehicles. 

Major  Traffic  Streets. — After  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
arterial  system  are  laid  out  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  necessary 
to  develop  a  number  of  major  traffic  streets.  These  will  gen- 
erally be  the  streets  which  serve  the  so-called  down-town  sec- 
tion, though  it  will  be  readily  apparent  that  the  character  of 
the  traffic  to  and  from  office  buildings,  retail  merchandise 
establishments,  wholesale  dealers  and  the  various  types  of 
industrial  plants  will  be  widely  diverse.  Even  in  the  smaller 
cities  there  is  good  reason  to  segregate,  so  far  as  possible,  these 
different  types  of  development.  In  the  larger  composite  cities 
segregation  is,  more  and  more,  becoming  a  matter  of  necessity. 
But  whether  a  given  major  traffic  street  is  used  by  street  cars, 
busses,  passenger  automobiles  and  taxis  to  transport  human 
beings  or  whether  it  is  used  by  heavy  vans,  light  delivery  wag- 
ons and  other  carriers  of  commodity  or  whether  these  are  all 
mixed  together,  there  should  be  considerable  width,  less,  prob- 
ably, than  that  of  the  main  highways,  but  greater,  certainly, 
than  that  of  the  merely  local  streets. 

In  the  larger  cities,  during  recent  years,  there  has  developed 
a  distinct  need  for  developing  alternate  parallel  streets  with 
the  arterial  highways.  The  need  is  often  particularly  acute 
when  there  is  a  heavy  street  car  traffic,  rising  to  a  peak  load 
just  as  the  heavy  automobile  traffic  reaches  its  greatest  conges- 
tion. Light  passenger  automobiles  may  be  easily  diverted  one 
or  two  blocks  to  smooth  streets  not  blocked  with  street  cars 
and  so  give  greater  dispatch  to  both  types  of  traffic. 

Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning,  in  his  report  on  the  Bangor  City 
Plan,  presents  a  graphic  picture  of  the  area  brought  easily 
within  communication  of  the  business  center.  In  the  old  days, 
with  horse-drawn  vehicles,  he  computes  that  the  twenty-mile 
radius  brings  804,236  acres  within  convenient  access  of  a  met- 
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ropolitan  center,  whereas  to-day  the  sixty-mile  radius  brings 
7,238,246  acres  within  equally  convenient  access.  When  we 
realize  that  in  such  populous  centers  as  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  a  large  part  of  this  area  is  actually 
occupied  by  urban  developments,  we  begin  to  have  some  con- 
ception of  the  amount  of  traffic  which  pours  into  the  down- 
town sections  that  serve  such  stupendous  areas  and  such  mul- 
titudes of  people. 

The  small  rivulets  which  add  their  water  to  the  creeks  that 
flow  into  the  branches  and  then  into  the  mighty  rivers  con- 
tribute to  a  system  of  waterways  where  the  river  bed  becomes 
ever  wider  to  carry  the  increased  flow  of  water.  It  now  begins 
to  seem  as  though  the  arterial  highways  as  they  converge  to- 
ward the  congested  centers,  even  with  the  aid  of  underground 
and  overhead  transit,  could  hardly  be  made  wide  enough  to 
carry  the  swollen  stream.  Certainly  many  arterial  highways 
are  inadequate,  and  in  the  existing  cities  relief  is  being  found 
in  the  development  of  parallel  streets  in  the  rectangular  net- 
works or  in  the  use  of  streets  heretofore  used  for  local  traffic. 

In  any  major  street  system  the  by-pass  street  which  diverts 
out-of-town  and  suburban  traffic  from  passing  through  the 
congested  areas  to  a  destination  beyond  is  most  important. 
Chicago  is  investing  millions  of  dollars  to  widen  the  streets 
bounding  a  congested  parallelogram  for  this  very  purpose. 
Such  by-pass  streets  should  be  arranged  at  strategic  intervals 
to  connect  the  main  arteries. 

Minor  Streets. — Even  during  the  comparatively  short  his- 
tory of  American  cities  we  have  seen  the  development  of  many 
fine  residential  streets — broad,  dignified  boulevards  which, 
shown  on  any  map,  would  be  seized  upon  immediately  as 
major  traffic  thoroughfares  and  occasionally  as  main  arterial 
highways.  In  the  smaller  cities  when  traffic  of  all  descrip- 
tions was  much  less  than  it  is  to-day  these  streets  were  excel- 
lent residence  streets.  But  the  private  carriage  and  coachman 
did  not  serve  all  the  members  of  the  families  of  those  who  were 
sufficiently  affluent  to  afford  such  a  luxury.  There  was  early  a 
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demand  for  public  transportation  and  so,  in  turn,  horse  cars, 
cable  cars,  and  trolley  cars  were  introduced  to  run  on  tracks 
laid  in  the  street. 

Business  has  a  certain  tendency  to  follow  street  cars.  De- 
sirable as  public  transportation  is  for  the  residence  neighbor- 
hood, the  noise  and  jar  of  the  modern  heavy  street  car  is  con- 
sidered a  nuisance  when  the  tracks  run  too  near  to  the  homes. 
In  most  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
the  "best  homes"  of  a  city  were  placed  in  large  yards,  so  that 
the  street  car  did  not  at  first  present  itself  as  a  "disturber  of 
the  peace."  But  as  land  values  became  greater,  due  in  part 
to  the  pressure  of  business,  yards  which  occupied  entire  blocks 
or  quarter  blocks  disappeared  to  make  room  for  business 
houses  and  apartments  and  many  famous  residence  streets  of 
the  United  States  have  passed  into  history  or  are  on  their  way. 
To-day  we  favor  residence  neighborhoods  rather  than  long 
residence  streets,  for  only  in  this  way  can  peaceful  seclusion 
be  found. 

Therefore  the  modern  city,  in  addition  to  its  arterial  high- 
ways, and  its  major  traffic  streets,  consists  of  irregular  (or 
regular)  networks  of  minor  streets  which  carry  the  compara- 
tively light  traffic. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Bouton,  President  of  the  Roland  Park  Com- 
pany, makes  the  very  definite  claim  that  "the  only  function 
performed  by  a  street,  which  could  not  be  as  well,  and  more 
cheaply,  provided  for  in  other  ways,  is  that  of  furnishing 
means  of  circulation — in  the  form  of  either  through  or  local 
travel."  As  a  successful  developer  of  residence  neighborhoods, 
Mr.  Bouton  has  a  right  to  speak  with  authority.  Of  the  local 
street,  he  says: 

"The  chief  mistakes  made  in  the  treatment  of  purely  local  streets 
have  commonly  arisen  .  .  .  from  a  failure  to  discriminate,  with 
sufficient  sharpness,  between  the  traffic,  in  respect  of  both  its  char- 
acter and  its  volume,  to  which  local  streets  are  subjected.  .  .  . 
The  result  has  been  a  failure  properly  to  discriminate  between  the 
necessary  requirements  of  (local  streets  and  thoroughfares).  .  .  . 
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Purely  local  streets  are  made  unnecessarily  broad — which  re- 
sults in  a  waste  of  valuable  land.  Without  regard  to  topographical 
conditions,  such  streets  are  laid  down  in  straight  lines,  and  then, 
in  order  to  secure  easy  gradients,  heavy  cuts  and  fills  are  made; 
such  practice  not  only  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  grading  but  it 
inflicts  sometimes  great  and  usually  unnecessary  injury  to  abutting 
property.  .  .  .  Thus  not  only  are  the  opening  and  construction  of 
streets  made  unnecessarily  expensive,  but  the  street  plan  as  a  whole 
is  deprived  of  the  attractiveness  and  interest  that  arise  from 
variety  in  plan  and  from  the  evidence,  where  such  is  shown,  of  an 
intelligent  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

"Manifestly,  mistakes  of  this  character  in  the  treatment  of  local 
streets  can  be  avoided  only  by  keeping  in  mind  both  the  character 
and  the  limited  volume  of  the  travel  that  such  streets  will  be  called 
upon  to  accommodate." 

Local  streets  may  well  be  narrow,  should  almost  invariably 
conform  to  the  contour,  however  irregular,  and  may  even  lead 
to  dead-ends  when  ridge  land  may  be  developed  to  advantage 
by  this  treatment,  though  the  stranger  in  the  city  will  desire 
to  see  such  dead-end  streets  marked  in  some  appropriate  man- 
ner. Informal,  curved  residence  streets  have  the  advantage  of 
protecting  the  homes  which  face  upon  them  from  the  noise  and 
dust  of  through  traffic  by  reason  of  their  layout. 

It  is  admitted  that  through  traffic  streets  should  avoid  steep 
hills.  Local  residential  streets  will  generally  follow  contours 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  climbing  straight  up  the  sharpest 
slope  of  a  hill  or  ridge.  The  dwellers  on  a  hill  which  offers 
fine  views  and  other  compensations  will  not  object  to  fairly 
steep  climbs.  Mr.  Bouton  thinks  that  gradients  of  15  per  cent 
or  more  for  short  distances  are  far  better  than  cuts  and  fills 
which  destroy  the  full  residence  value  of  the  building  lots 
facing  on  the  street,  but  he  warns  that  gradients  as  steep  as 
15  per  cent  should  not  extend  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
400  to  500  feet. 

But  there  are  degrees  of  minority  in  minor  streets.  There 
are  the  residence  streets,  which  by  reason  of  their  location, 
their  grade  and  their  width,  will  never  serve  any  traffic  but 
that  destined  to  and  from  the  houses  which  for  a  few  hundred 
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feet  face  upon  them.  Then  there  are  the  streets  which  branch 
away  from  the  major  traffic  connections  and  serve  as  minor 
arteries,  as  it  were,  to  distribute  traffic  through  an  entire  sec- 
tion. At  first  these  streets  may  carry  little  traffic,  but  as  the 
section  builds  up  they  may  become  fairly  important.  Occa- 
sionally they  may  carry  eventually  enough  traffic  to  need  a 
width  greater  than  that  of  the  purely  local  street.  But,  if 
streets  in  outlying  sections  are  not  laid  out  too  far  in  advance 
of  occupation  of  the  land  for  building  purposes,  conditions 
should  easily  be  foreseen. 

On  the  open  prairie  the  size  and  scope  of  residence  neigh- 
borhoods may  be  determined  only  by  artificial  boundaries;  but 
usually  there  are  topographical  limits  or  other  obstructions  to 
growth  in  one  direction  or  another  which  make  sure  that  resi- 
dence sections,  so  far  as  streets  are  concerned,  may  be  devel- 
oped in  units  which  are  tapped  from  fairly  important  thorough- 
fares without  the  necessity  for  developing  local  streets  which 
will  need  to  carry  a  heavy  traffic  by  reason  of  the  size  of  the 
territory  they  serve. 

Since  local  street  systems  should  be  planned  to  fit  the  con- 
ditions which  they  will  need  to  meet,  they  should  not  be  laid 
out  until  those  conditions  are  more  or  less  determined  or  fore- 
shadowed. The  type  of  houses,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  build- 
ing lots  will  vary  with  different  standards  of  projected  develop- 
ment. A  street  system  which  would  serve  adequately  a  sec- 
tion of  large  mansions  erected  on  extensive  grounds  would  not 
serve  a  development  of  small  houses  built  on  smaller  shallow 
lots. 

In  the  development  of  suburban  residential  neighborhoods, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  a  collection  of  houses  does  not  make  a 
community.  There  are  certain  conveniences  which  need  to  be 
provided  for  each  unit,  certain  markets  and  shops,  parks  and 
open  spaces,  schools,  libraries,  and  places  of  amusement.  The 
predetermination  of  the  location  of  these  various  neighborhood 
conveniences  will  make  it  possible  to  fit  the  street  system  to 
the  needs  of  the  community.  Frequently  the  widening  of  the 
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street  of  main  approach  to  accommodate  the  special  traffic  for 
the  length  of  a  single  block,  particularly  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  residents  to  park  their  cars  while  attending  to  their  pur- 
chases, will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  caring  for  the  local 
needs  and  preventing  unnecessary  interference  with  the  through 
traffic.  In  fact,  there  are  innumerable  devices  to  meet  special 
conditions  when  those  conditions  are  known  or  anticipated. 
No  device  should  be  copied  slavishly.  Most  good  arrangements 
are  worked  out  on  the  spot  by  experts  who  have  studied  the 
local  situation  and  who  know  how  to  lay  out  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  streets  which  meet  most  or  all  of  the  requirements 
which  streets  may  be  made  to  meet. 

Technical  Advice. — No  longer  is  every  man  his  own 
tailor.  Neither  should  every  owner  or  developer  of  land  be  his 
own  city  planner.  The  layout  of  streets  is  a  far  more  com- 
plicated and  technical  undertaking  than  the  cutting  and  fitting 
of  a  business  suit  of  clothes.  Yet  many  business  men  who 
would  not  dream  of  appearing  down  town  in  a  home-made 
suit  of  clothes  will  blithely  proceed  to  lay  out  a  residence 
neighborhood  with  home-made  streets  which  will  place  the 
development  permanently  in  the  amateurish  class. 

It  is  too  late  to  remodel  the  street  systems  of  many  of  our 
cities,  but  the  suburban  and  nearby  residence  neighborhoods 
can  be  laid  out  by  experts  in  order  to  give  to  the  future  occu- 
piers maximum  comforts  and  conveniences  at  a  minimum  of 
cost.  As  the  public  becomes  more  familiar  with  the  good  devel- 
opments they  will  be  less  willing  to  purchase  homes  in  the 
poor  developments.  The  time  is  coming  when  it  will  take  more 
than  a  $1000  bathroom  in  a  $10,000  house  to  sell  a  residence 
placed  on  a  street  so  wide  that  its  upkeep,  as  well  as  its  orig- 
inal cost,  is  a  burden  on  the  owner,  or  situated  on  a  street 
which  by  reason  of  its  length  and  width  attracts  unwelcome 
traffic. 

Alleys  and  Lanes. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion — 
pro  and  con — concerning  alleys.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  the  alley  is  an  anachronism,  that  it  is  simply  an  invita- 
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tion  to  dirt,  disease  and  crime.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  well-laid-out  alleys  which  are  lighted  and  kept  clean  serve 
a  useful  purpose.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  interior  net- 
work of  alleys  which  penetrates  the  blocks  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington  is  a  liability  to  the  community.  The  alley  dwell- 
ings, removed  from  the  protecting  publicity  of  open  streets,  are 
a  social  menace,  and  have  made  of  the  alleys  undesirable 
streets.  These  alleys  are  often  inconceivably  narrow,  rough 
and  intricate  in  pattern.  They  conform  to  no  standards.  They 
have  developed  because  of  a  combination  of  circumstances, — 
too  large  blocks  for  the  present-day  types  of  building,  for  one 
thing.  But  when  one  examines  the  alleys  of  Roland  Park 
which  are  dignified  by  the  name  of  lanes  and  which  offer  a 
service  entrance  removed  from  the  street,  the  conclusion  is 
forced  that  alleys  need  not  be  dark  or  dirty  or  disagreeable. 

But  like  most  other  questions  of  street  layout,  alleys  can- 
not be  considered  apart  from  the  whole  problem.  Underground 
and  overhead  utilities  can  be  provided  for  residence  neighbor- 
hoods by  reserving  easements  along  the  rear  boundaries  if  it 
is  desired  to  remove  these  from  the  streets  and  to  eliminate 
alleys.  For  this  service  alone,  therefore,  alleys  are  hardly 
justified. 

Moreover,  the  provision  of  alleys  in  commercial  sections  is 
an  entirely  different  problem  from  their  necessary  inclusion  in 
residence  neighborhoods.  Where  land  is  covered  with  high 
buildings,  the  fairly  wide,  straight  alley  serves  to  give  freight 
ingress  and  egress  without  blockading  the  sidewalk.  Anyone 
who  traverses  the  side  streets  in  New  York's  vast  business  area 
can  hardly  refrain  from  wishing  that  the  metropolis  had  devised 
some  scheme  to  segregate  pedestrians  from  the  boxes,  barrels 
and  packages  of  all  descriptions  which  are  constantly  being 
pushed,  wheeled  or  trundled  across  the  sidewalk  or  eased  down 
into  the  cellars  through  open  holes  in  the  public  footway. 

In  residence  sections  which  may  some  day  become  commer- 
cial areas  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  alleys.  In  residence 
sections  which  may  be  given  over  to  apartment  buildings  there 
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is  something  to  be  said  for  them.  The  decoration  of  the  public 
streets  by  garbage  and  ash  cans  placed  on  the  sidewalk  to 
await  the  collector  is  not  to  be  commended.  New  York  has 
tried  night  collection  to  alleviate  this  difficulty;  but  the  streets 
of  that  enterprising  city  continue  to  serve  a  highly  unsightly 
and  disagreeable  purpose. 

In  outlying  residence  developments  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  devise  a  layout  which  will  eliminate  alleys,  especially  where 
frontages  are  sufficiently  wide  to  given  entrance  space  to  pri- 
vate garages  and  to  provide  screened  repositories  for  garbage 
and  ash  cans.  In  moderate-priced  and  low-priced  develop- 
ments the  elimination  of  alleys  may  be  advocated  if  only  for 
the  saving  in  cost.  In  the  case  of  row  houses  the  elimination 
of  alleys  brings  more  problems,  and  precludes  the  private 
garage  except  on  the  cross  streets. 

In  residence  neighborhoods  where  the  houses  are  on  a  scale 
which  would  provide  two  sets  of  stairways  in  the  homes  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  owners  might  care  to  pay  the 
cost  of  rear  service  to  the  yards,  even  though  it  involved  the 
original  cost  of  the  land,  the  cost  of  paving,  sewers,  cleaning 
and  lighting. 

The  conclusions  of  the  eminent  landscape  architects  and 
town  planners  who  were  mobilized  to  plan  the  war  commu- 
nities under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Housing  Cor- 
poration are  of  interest  in  this  connection: 

"The  question  of  alleys  caused  more  discussion  than  any  other 
one  item  of  general  plan.  The  faults  which  in  the  past  have  given 
the  alley  a  bad  name  are  principally  that  it  has  been  a  place  of 
concealment  on  account  of  high  board  fences  and  angles  behind 
buildings,  which  collect  rubbish  and  which  cannot  easily  be  policed; 
that  being  partially  out  of  sight  and  often  not  under  public  control 
its  paving  and  general  construction  and  upkeep  is  neglected  and 
apt  to  become  insanitary  and  otherwise  defective,  tending  to  infect 
the  neighborhood  with  a  spirit  of  neglect  and  disorder;  that  when 
land  increases  in  value  there  is  a  temptation  to  turn  the  alley  into 
a  low-class  residence  street,  with  all  its  attendant  disadvantages. 
If  for  practical  reasons  of  access  to  the  backs  of  houses  an  alley 
is  needed,  it  is  plain  that  all  the  above  disadvantages  can  be  over- 
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come  by  enough  expenditure  in  construction  and  upkeep.  We 
started  with  the  attitude  that  since  alleys  were  an  extra  expense 
we  would  not  use  them  unless  they  were  plainly  needed,  but 
that  if  we  used  them  they  must  be  publicly  owned  and  sufficiently 
paved,  lighted  and  policed. 

"This  meant  that  we  would  not  construct  alleys  in  a  town  which 
would  not  accept  them  as  public  ways.  .  .  .  We  required,  further, 
in  most  cases  that  all  parts  of  an  alley  should  be  visible  from 
either  one  end  of  the  alley  or  the  other  at  the  street,  that  alleys 
should  be  14  feet  wide,  and  that  no  board  fences  or  other  solid 
screens  should  be  built  along  them.  Except  where  alleys  were 
forced  upon  us  by  a  pre-existing  street  plan  or  by  municipal 
ordinance  they  were  introduced  only  where  they  appeared  necessary 
either  as  a  means  of  access  to  the  rear  doors  of  row  houses  or  in 
a  few  cases  as  a  means  of  access  to  garages  not  accessible  from  the 
fronts  of  the  lots.  When  provided,  alleys  were  also  used  as  loca- 
tions for  electric  pole  lines  in  order  to  keep  the  latter  off  the 
streets  as  much  as  possible. 

"In  most  cases  where  the  construction  of  alleys  appeared  to  be 
unnecessary  and  inadvisable,  easements  were  laid  out  for  carrying 
the  pole  lines  through  the  interioi  of  blocks.  Such  easements, 
restricted  against  occupation  by  buildings  but  not  open  to  public 
travel,  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  alleys  and  opened  to 
traffic  at  some  future  time  if  necessary;  but  in  the  absence  of  an 
insistent  public  demand  for  alleys,  the  land  covered  by  such  ease- 
ments is  more  useful  and  far  better  kept  if  treated  as  a  portion  of  the 
individual  back  yards  than  if  set  apart  as  a  strip  of  no-man's-land 
like  the  ordinary  suburban  alley." 

General  rules  on  the  subject  of  alleys  are  apt  to  be  inappli- 
cable in  specific  instances.  Many  municipal  ordinances  re- 
quiring standardized  alleys  would  be  unnecessary  if  the  city 
had  a  competent  plan  commission  with  a  technically-trained 
city  planner  on  its  staff.  Alleys  might  well  be  desirable  in 
some  parts  of  a  city  and  undesirable  in  others,  whether  by 
reason  of  topography  or  in  Order  to  save  the  expense.  But  in 
a  standardized  street  system  it  would  not  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  omit  alleys  by  the  hit-or-miss  plan.  The  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city  should  be  laid  out  as  units,  and  if  alleys  are 
to  be  omitted  provision  should  be  made  so  far  as  possible  for 
the  conveniences  which  are  ordinarily  provided  by  alleys. 
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Footways. — In  many  residence  developments,  and  occa- 
sionally in  commercial  sections,  particularly  where  the  topog- 
raphy is  rough,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  provide  public 
footways  for  pedestrians  which  are  not  paralleled  by  vehicular 
traffic.  The  use  of  these,  however,  is  nearly  always  dependent 
upon  special  conditions.  The  public  footway  should  not  be 
forgotten  as  a  means  of  solving  some  of  the  problems  of 
layout. 

Pleasure  Roads  and  Boulevards. — Before  the  advent  of 
the  automobile  the  public  parks  of  cities,  when  they  lay  on 
the  outskirts,  were  supplied  with  a  few  driveways.  Druid  Hill 
Park  in  Baltimore,  Cherokee  Park  in  Louisville  and  Golden 
Gate  Park  in  San  Francisco  had  developed  drives  within  their 
borders.  But  the  extensive  use  of  pleasure  automobiles  has 
stimulated  the  securing  of  larger  park  areas  and  the  laying 
out  of  pleasure  drives.  The  inner  and  outer  park  systems  of 
many  cities  are  connected  by  a  series  of  parkways  or  boule- 
vard drives.  In  the  metropolitan  district  of  Boston  there  are 
many  miles  of  driveways  bordered  by  grass  and  trees  on  strips 
of  varying  width  which  connect  the  system  of  country  parks 
scattered  over  the  map  with  a  prodigal  hand.  On  many  of 
these  drives  appears  the  sign  "For  pleasure  vehicles  only." 
In  other  words,  heavy  freight  vans,  and  consequently  slow- 
moving  traffic  in  general,  are  excluded  from  these  scenic  roads. 

The  rigid  street  plan  of  Chicago  prevents  the  charming  in- 
formality of  the  Boston  pleasure  drives ;  but  Chicago  has  devel- 
oped its  boulevards  and  the  Lake  front  furnishes  a  graceful 
line  which  the  man-made  street  system  denies.  The  park-to- 
park  boulevard  connections  of  Chicago  are  further  relieved  by 
the  winding  driveways  constructed  in  the  larger  parks  by  which 
the  pleasure  traffic  is  conducted  across  these  areas. 

In  New  York  the  Bronx  Parkway  is  providing  an  excellent 
pleasure  driveway  which  will  connect  in  time  with  the  Inter- 
state Palisades  Park  by  a  bridge  across  the  Hudson  River. 

More  and  more  the  demand  will  stimulate  the  creation  of 
pleasure  driveways,  bordered  by  parked  strips,  connecting 
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small  and  large  parks  into  a  system  and  providing  for  a  com- 
paratively recent  form  of  outdoor  recreation. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  these  extensive  park  systems, 
together  with  their  connecting  parkways,  should  be  planned 
to  articulate  with  the  city  plan  as  a  whole.  Nearly  every 
townsite  has  within  it  certain  ravines  and  small  streams  even 
if  it  cannot  boast  of  a  wide  river  or  high  hills.  In  the  plains 
cities,  often  the  only  natural  irregularity  is  to  be  found  in  these 
stream  beds.  These  valleys  are  natural  sites  for  parks  and 
parkways.  A  careful  study  of  the  topography  will  often  de- 
velop enough  "natural  sites"  to  supply  the  intervening  areas 
with  the  informal  parks  and  parkways.  If  this  is  not  the  case 
such  parks  and  parkways  can  be  located  arbitrarily.  But  in 
either  case  the  early  development  of  the  rough  outlines  of  a 
park  system  which  will  provide  pleasure  drives  within  and 
without  the  city  is  quite  as  essential  as  the  blocking  out  of 
the  main  arterial  street  system.  Since  the  two  should  supple- 
ment each  other,  and  since  the  two  systems  cannot  make  a 
main  traffic  highway  and  a  pleasure  parkway  occupy  the  same 
space  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  plans  for  both 
should  be  harmonized  and  unified,  in  order  to  offer  the  high- 
est degree  of  service  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Not  the  least  advantage  of  the  pleasure  driveways  is  the 
automatic  segregation  of  traffic  which  is  involved.  By  remov- 
ing many  of  the  lighter  and  faster-moving  vehicles  from  traffic 
arteries  which  parallel,  more  or  less,  the  parkways,  they  give 
expedition  to  both  classes  of  traffic.  This  adds  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  street  system  as  a  whole. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

STREET  SYSTEMS— WIDTH  AND   ARRANGE- 
MENT 

Streets  not  only  have  length  and  direction.  They  have 
width.  But  width  cannot  be  discussed  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  except  in  relation  to  the  arrangement  of  the  facilities 
provided  for  the  different  purposes  to  which  streets  are  put. 
Those  who  had  observed  the  inconvenience  of  many  of  the 
narrow  down-town  streets  in  the  early  eastern  cities  went 
rather  to  the  other  extreme  when  they  planned  many  of  the 
later  western  towns.  Excessively  wide  streets  were  often  laid 
out,  and  when  asphalt  pavement  became  the  pride  of  the 
modern  metropolis  these  broad  streets  were  covered  from  curb 
to  curb  with  a  pavement  which  cost  the  taxpayers  per  square 
yard  a  very  handsome  price.  A  better  and  more  economical 
arrangement  of  the  space  could  have  been  made. 

The  official  width  of  streets  and  public  highways  runs  from 
private  boundary  to  private  boundary  of  abutting  property. 
In  commercial  areas,  this  ordinarily  means  from  building  line 
to  building  line.  Streets  thus  include  the  sidewalks,  the  grass 
strips,  if  any,  the  curbs,  the  gutters,  and  the  space  for  vehicular 
traffic. 

Encroachments  on  Public  Streets. — Public  ownership  of 
streets  has  not  always  been  clearly  understood  and  appreciated 
by  the  citizens.  In  granting  franchises  for  street  car  tracks 
the  rails  have  not  always  been  placed  in  the  location  which 
would  best  safeguard  the  total  volume  of  traffic.  But  the  sur- 
face of  streets  has  been  far  better  protected  for  public  use  than 
the  air  above  and  the  ground  beneath.  Overhanging  signs, 
networks  of  wires,  unwarranted  encroachments  of  projecting 
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steps,  show  windows  and  various  methods  of  displaying  mer- 
chandise became  in  time  an  actual  menace  to  the  passing 
public.  In  most  of  the  larger  cities,  the  overhead  wires  have 
been  placed  below  ground,  the  overhanging  signs  have  been 
greatly  restricted  or  abolished  altogether.  In  most  cities,  too, 
encroaching  steps  and  show  windows  have  been  pushed  back 
to  a  building  line  which  allows  the  public  the  full  use  of  the 
public  sidewalks.  Most  building  codes  permit  certain  pro- 
jections beyond  the  building,  but  these  are  usually  of  a  char- 
acter which,  in  theory  at  least,  will  not  occupy  the  space 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  public. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  these  encroachments  should  have 
grown  up  in  years  when  the  space  devoted  to  the  public  streets 
seemed  all  too  generous  and  during  a  period  when  the  public 
had  not  been  thoroughly  awakened  to  its  responsibilities  as 
a  property  owner — a  shareholder,  as  it  were,  in  a  business 
enterprise  of  some  magnitude. 

During  the  years  when  these  encroachments  by  franchises 
for  public  utilities  and  by  permits  to  private  commercial  estab- 
lishments were  developing  into  a  recognized  abuse,  there  was 
another  form  of  encroachment  upon  the  public  property  in  the 
street  which  was  seldom  observed.  This  was  the  building  of 
cellars,  basements  and  vaults  below  the  sidewalks  for  the  use 
of  private  owners.  These  uses  of  space  belonging  to  the  public 
have  prevented  the  laying  of  underground  utilities  in  the  very 
place  best  suited  for  the  purpose.  Gas  pipes,  electric  wires  for 
various  purposes,  and  frequently  water  pipes  may  be  laid  under 
the  sidewalks  where  they  may  be  reached  through  manholes 
and  repaired  easily  without  interfering  with  the  vehicular 
traffic.  It  is  now  coming  to  be  a  recognized  principle  that  the 
space  beneath  the  public  sidewalks  belongs  to  the  public  and 
should  be  used  only  for  purposes  which  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered public. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  private  use  of  the 
space  under  the  sidewalks  has  led  in  only  too  many  instances 
to  the  premature  destruction  of  street  trees.  Many  business 
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streets  in  Washington  are  still  provided  with  street  trees, 
though  these  must  struggle  against  very  unpropitious  growing 
conditions;  but  the  line  of  trees  is  broken  in  many  instances 
by  the  building  of  basements  which  extend  under  the  sidewalk 
and  make  it  impossible  for  any  tree  to  nourish  its  roots. 

Few  cities  have  regained  entire  control  of  the  space  in  their 
streets,  for  present-day  officials  are  bound,  in  many  instances, 
by  franchises  and  permits  issued  by  their  predecessors.  But 
the  principle  of  public  ownership  of  the  street,  surface,  air 
space  above  and  ground  beneath  is  coming  to  be  quite  generally 
recognized  and  the  old  errors  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 

Proceeding,  then,  upon  the  theory  that  the  public  may  con- 
trol the  entire  space,  we  may  discuss  the  various  arrangements 
of  that  space  to  meet  the  different  uses  to  which  streets  are 
dedicated. 

Street  Widths. — In  1911,  Dr.  John  Nolen  called  attention 
to  the  importance  of  fixing  street  widths  more  intelligently  and 
discriminatingly  than  had  been  done  in  the  past.  With  some 
of  our  streets  too  narrow  and  some  of  them  too  broad  and 
most  of  our  municipal  laws  providing  for  standardized  street 
widths  fixed  without  relation  to  the  traffic  possibilities,  there 
was  need  for  revision  of  methods  of  fixing  street  widths.  Dr. 
Nolen  estimated  that  at  that  time  the  total  area  of  cities 
devoted  to  street  purposes  averaged  from  20  to  40  per  cent, 
with  54  per  cent  of  the  area  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  given  over 
to  streets.  In  comment  upon  the  balance  between  extrava- 
gance and  economy,  Dr.  Nolen  remarked: 

"Consider  what  an  excess  of  two  feet  in  the  width  of  the  fourteen 
hundred  miles  of  paved  streets  of  Philadelphia  would  involve  in 
the  cost  of  land  and  paving!  On  the  other  hand — and  here  the 
lack  of  intelligent  and  discriminating  action  has  even  graver 
aspects — consider  what  the  lack  of  a  few  feet  in  the  width  really 
necessary  for  streets  in  Philadelphia  already  involves!  It  involves 
directly  the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of  money  for  street 
widening,  or,  indirectly,  of  much  greater  sums,  practically  incal- 
culable in  amount,  as  the  penalty  for  conditions  which  still  appear 
to  our  too  timid  minds  virtually  unchangeable." 
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Discarding  as  unscientific  the  decimal  system  of  regulating 
street  widths — that  is,  fixing  forty,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  as  the 
width  for  the  different  classes  of  streets — Dr.  Nolen  sets  forth 
the  following  principles  which  should  govern  the  determina- 
tion of  street  widths: 

"(i)  The  width  required  for  a  'line  of  vehicles,'  thus  fixing  road- 
way units;  (2)  the  width  required  for  a  'line  of  pedestrians,'  thus 
fixing  sidewalk  units;  (3)  the  classification  of  the  streets  of  a  city 
according  to  the  traffic  requirements  put  upon  them,  or  the  other 
functions  that  they  are  to  serve;  and  (4)  an  estimate  of  the  present 
and  future  traffic  of  the  streets  of  any  given  class,  the  width  re- 
quired to  meet  the  traffic,  and  then  the  standardization  of  that 
width." 

Mr.  Nelson  P.  Lewis  believed  that  "standards  for  the  sub- 
division of  street  widths  are  undoubtedly  desirable  rather  than 
leaving  these  details  to  be  fixed  according  to  the  whim  of  the 
developer  or  the  notions  of  the  engineer  in  each  particular 
case,"  though  he  thought  that  the  "standards  adopted  have 
not  often  been  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  needs  of 
traffic  of  the  various  classes." 

Dr.  Nolen  presented  three  illustrations  of  space  needed  for 
different  classes  of  traffic  which  are  in  substantial  agreement 
with  estimates  made  by  other  writers. 

"I.  An  average  main  thoroughfare  is  to  have,  say, 

A  double  track  car  line 20  feet 

6  lines  of  vehicles,  3  on  each  side  of  tracks,  8'  ea 48    " 

20  lines   of   pedestrians,    10   lines   on   each   of   the  two   side- 
walks,   2'    each 40    " 

Total  for  an  average  main  thoroughfare 108  feet 

"II.  An  average  secondary  thoroughfare  is  to  have,  say, 

A  double  track  car  line 20  feet 

4  lines  of  vehicles,  2  on  each  side  of  tracks,  8'  each 32     " 

1 6  lines  of  pedestrians,  8  lines  on  each  of  the  two  sidewalks, 

2'  each 32     " 


Total  for  an  average  secondary  thoroughfare 84  feet 
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"III.  An  average  local  street  is  to  have,  say, 

Roadway  for  3  lines  of  vehicles,  8  feet  each 24  feet 

12  lines  of  pedestrians,  6  lines  on  each  of  the  two  sidewalks, 

2'   each    24    " 


Total  for  an  average  local  street 48  feet 

"These  are  only  averages  and  are  given  simply  as  illustrations  of  the 
method  of  standardization  proposed  and  its  application.  The  range  of 
street  widths  for  such  a  classification  might  be  as  follows: 

"Main  thoroughfares 90  to  180  feet 

Secondary    thoroughfares 60  to     oo     " 

Local  streets 40  to    60     " 

This  discussion  admittedly  made  no  mention  of  grass  strips 
or  space  for  street  trees.  This  space  must  be  added  to  the 
traffic  spaces.  In  formal  streets  the  width  of  strips  required 
for  certain  varieties  of  trees  may  be  more  or  less  standardized, 
though  in  many  cities  far  too  little  space  is  provided  for  trees. 
In  arranging  informal  streets  to  conform  to  topography  or  lay- 
ing out  streets  in  residence  neighborhoods  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  grass  strip  should  be  of  uniform  width.  The  parkway 
strips  connecting  the  outer  park  system  of  Boston  present  an 
exceedingly  interesting  appearance  by  means  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement which  gives  an  effect  of  natural  landscape. 

Arrangement  of  Streets. — It  is  obvious  that  on  some 
main  thoroughfares  there  will  be  heavy  vehicular  traffic  and 
only  moderate  pedestrian  traffic;  on  others  the  pedestrian  traf- 
fic will  be  important.  These  facts  should  influence  the  width 
to  be  devoted  to  these  purposes.  In  certain  down-town  sec- 
tions in  some  cities  the  vehicular  roadway  has  been  widened  by 
making  the  sidewalks  narrower.  In  a  recent  instance  in  Wash- 
ington this  has  resulted  in  the  cutting  of  well-established  street 
lines.  The  wider  street  now  provides  for  diagonal  parking  of 
automobiles  in  addition  to  the  moving  vehicular  traffic;  but  as 
the  street  is  in  a  retail  section,  the  replacement  of  many  of  the 
small  two-  and  three-story  buildings  by  modern  structures  of 
larger  capacity  together  with  provision  of  down-town  parking 
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garages  may  increase  the  pedestrians  and  decrease  the  vehic- 
ular space  required  so  that  the  original  arrangement  will  be 
better  fitted  to  the  conditions.  By  that  time  the  street  trees 
in  their  new  positions  will  have  become  established.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  the  distribution  of  width  to  the  various 
functions  of  a  street  will  need  to  be  changed  as  conditions  of 
occupation  change. 

The  fact  is  that  in  most  of  our  larger  cities  the  width  of  the 
down-town  streets  is  fixed  so  that  only  in  the  case  of  dangerous 
congestion  which  offers  no  other  apparent  solution  can  the 
street  itself  be  widened.  Heights  of  buildings  have  added 
greatly  to  the  traffic  of  a  given  street  in  lower  Manhattan,  in 
the  "loop"  section  in  Chicago,  in  the  retail  and  office  district 
of  Los  Angeles  and  in  other  cities.  When  these  streets  were 
laid  out  no  such  buildings  as  the  modern  skyscraper  were  con- 
templated. If  it  were  known  (as  it  usually  is  not)  that  a  new 
town,  laid  out  to-day,  would  become  a  large  city,  it  is  at  least 
an  even  guess  as  to  whether  the  down-town  streets  would  be 
made  very  broad  or  whether  more  streets  would  be  provided 
with  less  space  between. 

Business  Streets. — The  arrangement  of  down-town  streets 
in  cities  in  the  United  States  has  become  somewhat  standard- 
ized. Street  car  tracks  are  here  usually  laid  in  the  middle  of 
the  street.  The  vehicular  traffic  occupies  the  space  between 
the  car  tracks  and  the  curbs.  Indeed,  in  most  business  streets, 
the  space  between  the  tracks  is  paved,  and  automobiles  and 
motor  trucks  use  the  space  between  the  tracks  as  well  as  that 
outside.  The  sidewalk  usually  runs  from  the  curb  to  the  build- 
ing line.  In  all  too  few  of  the  larger  cities  are  there  any  grass 
parking  spaces  or  trees  in  the  business  section.  Washington 
is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  but  the  concrete  is  gradually  over- 
running many  of  the  grass  strips  and  spaces  for  trees. 

Even  in  the  most  crowded  sections  this  arrangement  is 
varied  by  open  squares,  small,  irregular  spaces,  circles,  tri- 
angles and,  more  rarely,  by  central  parkways.  These  were 
usually  dedicated  to  public  use  before  ground  became  valuable 
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or  when  the  section  was  used  for  residences;  but  they  form, 
to-day,  welcome  oases  in  the  desert  of  asphalt  and  concrete, 
and,  for  short  distances,  they  frequently  determine  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  street.  If  the  space  is  small,  traffic  is  usually 
routed  around  it  in  a  one-way  stream,  sometimes  with  a  side- 
walk on  either  side  of  the  vehicular  space,  but  more  often  with 
the  sidewalk  only  on  the  building  side  of  the  wheeled  traffic. 

Residence  Streets. — There  is  greater  variation  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  boulevards,  parkways-,  and  residence  streets. 
Street  car  tracks,  when  present,  are  sometimes  placed  at  the 
side,  and  if  in  the  center,  are  frequently  screened  by  hedges. 
The  space  between  the  tracks  in  such  arrangements  is,  of 
course,  not  used  for  other  traffic  and  is  not  paved. 

In  most  residence  streets  there  is  at  least  a  strip  of  grass 
and  trees  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  curb.  Often  there  is 
such  a  strip  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  property  line.  This 
arrangement  provides  for  a  double  line  of  trees  which  in  warm 
climates  offers  very  welcome  shade  to  the  pedestrian.  Many 
streets  in  Washington  are  so  planned. 

Where  there  is  a  central  strip  of  grass  and  trees  there 
may  or  may  not  be  paths  or  concrete  sidewalks.  In  many  of 
the  wider  Washington  streets,  such  as  Sixteenth  Street  or  K 
Street,  a  strip  of  land  on  either  side  of  the  sidewalk  is  turned 
over  to  the  owners  of  houses,  who  may  put  it  in  grass,  or 
flowers  or  keep  it  improved  in  any  way  approved  by  the 
officials;  but  the  land  belongs  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  may  be  claimed  at  any  time  for  a  rearrangement  of  the 
street  if  the  conditions  warrant  it.  This  method  places  on  the 
property  owners  the  expense  of  upkeep,  but  is  generally  wel- 
comed by  them  as  it  gives  them  a  front  yard  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  since  it  is  the  custom  to  build  houses  on 
the  lot  line  on  these  streets. 

In  the  newer  residence  sections  there  is  a  tendency  to  infor- 
mality of  arrangement.  Mr.  E.  H.  Bouton  believes  that  a 
typical  local  street  in  a  neighborhood  of  the  better  sort  should 
be  50  feet  wide,  "of  which  23  feet  may  be  devoted  to  drive- 
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way,  leaving  about  13  feet  on  each  side  for  footway  and 
planting.  This  1 3-foot  space  between  the  curb  and  the  prop- 
erty line  will  allow  for  a  paved  walk  3^2  to  4^2  feet  wide, 
a  space  of  2^  feet  between  the  walk  and  the  lot  line,  and 
from  6  to  7  feet  between  the  walk  and  the  curb  for  trees  and 
other  planting." 

But  the  topography  often  makes  possible  irregular  arrange- 
ments in  which  there  is  a  sidewalk  only  on  one  side  or  in 
which  the  street  is  on  two  levels  to  serve  the  homes  on  either 
side.  The  traffic  on  such  streets  is  light,  and  the  convenience 
of  access  to  hillside  land  together  with  the  interesting  land- 
scape effect  is  usually  considered  an  asset  rather  than  a 
liability. 

As  a  final  warning  against  too-wide  residence  streets  let  us 
quote  Mr.  Herbert  Swan: 

"Our  towns  have  paid  dearly  for  parsimonious  town  planning. 
The  price  they  have  paid  for  street  widenings  during  the  last 
fifty  years  is  enormous.  But  the  cost  of  widening  a  few  miles  of 
streets  which  were  originally  laid  out  too  narrow,  fabulous  as  it 
is,  would  look  small  compared  to  the  value  of  the  land  and  pave- 
ments wasted  in  miles  and  miles  of  unnecessarily  wide  residential 
streets." 

Street  Furnishing. — Consider  a  residence  street,  lined  by 
a  continuous  brick  wall  of  row  houses,  pierced  by  windows  and 
doors — the  sort  which  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller  describes  as  built 
by  the  mile  and  sold  by  the  foot,  a  type  prevailing  in  most 
eastern  and  some  western  cities.  Imagine  every  inch  of  the 
space  from  building  line  to  building  line  covered  by  concrete 
sidewalks,  curbs,  gutters  and  street  pavement.  No  trees.  No 
grass.  Possibly  there  are  leaning  poles  bearing  overhead  wires. 
The  familiar  green  box  for  Uncle  Sam's  letters  and  the  smaller 
red  fire-alarm  box  may  be  fastened  to  the  wooden  poles  or 
mounted  on  wooden  sticks  or  metal  rods.  The  water  hydrant 
is  plainly  a  water  hydrant  and  nothing  more.  Under  the  glare 
of  the  summer  sun  the  desolation  of  such  a  street  must  de- 
press the  human  beings  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  it.  We  have 
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only  to  add  an  arc  light  hung  by  wires  stretched  from  poles 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  street  crossing  to  throw  into  sharp 


Street  with  ugly  dangerous  signs. 

relief  the  stark  bareness  of  the  prospect  at  night.  Yet  we  have 
all  seen  just  such  unfurnished  streets.    A  family  sitting  room 
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with  bare  floors,  a  deal  table,  six  straight-backed  uncompro- 
mising wooden  chairs  and  bare  walls  would  provide  in  the 
home  about  as  heart-warming  and  comfortable  a  place  of  re- 
pose as  the  street  described  offers  in  the  way  of  a  hospitable 
approach. 

Contrast  with  this  picture  a  residence  street,  with  row  houses 
(since  apparently  we  must  have  them),  "set  back"  far  enough 
from  the  sidewalk  to  permit  a  strip  of  green  and  a  row  of  trees. 
Imagine  another  row  of  trees  between  the  sidewalk  and  the 
curb.  The  overhead  wires  have  been  placed  underground.  The 
street  lights  are  mounted  on  graceful  metal  standards  and  fur- 
nish a  soft,  diffused  light.  The  post,  fire-alarm  and  police 
boxes  are  carefully  designed  and  mounted.  This  city  residence 
street,  despite  its  row  houses  and  narrow  frontages,  is  fur- 
nished. In  those  neighborhoods  where  the  streets  lead  to 
houses  set  in  ample  yards,  the  effect  becomes  more  like  a  park 
or  a  garden.  And  for  comfortable,  aesthetic  homes  set  in  well- 
planted  yards,  facing  on  just  such  streets,  the  American  people 
are  each  year  expending  substantial  sums  of  money. 

Though  the  treatment  of  a  business  street  may  not  permit 
green  grass  and  shade  trees,  the  contrast  between  the  furnished 
and  the  unfurnished  street  may  be  equally  great.  The  char- 
acter of  the  buildings  facing  on  the  street,  the  types  of  signs 
advertising  the  wares  to  be  sold,  the  lighting  fixtures,  the  street 
signs,  the  presence  or  absence  of  overhead  wires,  make  or  mar 
the  appearance  of  the  street  and  frequently  exert  a  potent 
influence  on  property  values. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  mechan- 
ical arrangements  for  street  lighting,  though  there  is  yet  a 
lamentable  lack  of  discrimination  as  to  whether  illumination 
or  advertisement"  is  the  object  in  constructing  a  lighting  sys- 
tem for  any  given  street.  Needless  to  say,  more  light  is  needed 
in  business  streets  than  in  residential  streets.  Lighting  fix- 
tures in  residence  neighborhoods  may  be  placed  further  apart, 
and,  what  is  not  generally  recognized,  mounted  at  a  higher 
distance  from  the  ground,  than  in  business  streets.  While  much 
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money  has  undoubtedly  been  wasted  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  "Great  White  Ways,"  the  modern  mazda  lamp, 


Same  street  with  overhanging  signs  removed 

properly  supplied  with  refractors  and  globes,  may  be  made  to 
provide  pleasant  and  sufficient  light  for  all  purposes.     Great 
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progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  designing  of  lamp  posts 
which  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  street. 

Closely  connected  with  the  lighting  system  is  the  method 
of  marking  the  names  of  the  streets.  Many  lighting  posts  are 
designed  to  carry  the  street  markers  so  arranged  that  the  light 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  names  of  the  streets  to  be  read 
at  night. 

Street  Markings. — At  present  in  the  United  States  street 
signs  are  placed  on  walls  of  buildings,  on  lamp  posts,  on  spe- 
cial posts  of  their  own;  they  are  carved  into  the  curb  stones 
so  that  the  stranger  may  totally  overlook  them ;  frequently  they 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  visiting  automobile 
driver,  watching  for  the  name  of  the  street  down  which  he  is 
to  turn,  is  not  edified  to  find  that  he  cannot  read  the  name, 
or,  indeed,  find  it,  until  after  he  has  passed  the  turning  point. 
Street  signs  should  be  placed  where  both  pedestrians  and 
drivers  of  vehicles  can  see  them. 

There  is  a  great  convenience  in  finding  marks  on  all  four 
corners  of  any  crossing  (more  if  there  are  more  streets)  which 
advertise  unmistakably  the  names  of  the  streets.  If  this  seems 
too  much  to  ask,  there  appeared  in  the  American  City  a  few 
years  ago  a  diagram  which  city  officials  may  follow  with  some 
saving  of  expense  and  still  render  a  good  service. 

Many  materials  are  used,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
demands  of  legibility  and  durability  can  be  met  in  any  better 
signs  than  those  of  metal  with  the  letters  painted  a  contrasting 
color  on  a  painted  background.  Bronze  letters  on  concrete  are 
sometimes  used.  In  residence  sections,  well-weathered  oak 
boards  may  carry  bronze  letters.  There  is  no  reason  why 
street  signs  should  be  inartistic,  but  before  they  are  anything 
else  they  should  be  legible  from  the  sidewalk  and  from  the 
roadway. 

Street  Trees  are  probably  among  the  most  welcome  fur- 
nishings which  cities  may  provide.  The  climate  of  most  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  is  such  that  shade  13  most  grateful 
for  at  least  several  months  of  the  year  to  those  who  walk  and 
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to  those  who  ride.  In  the  cities  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  the 
summer  heat  is  a  real  problem.  In  the  Southern  cities  the 
summers  are  long  and  the  need  for  shade  imperative.  The 
extension  of  cement  sidewalks  and  smooth  pavements  and  the 
continuous  walls  of  brick,  stone  and  stucco  which  border  so 
many  miles  of  city  streets,  add  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of 
city  dwellers. 

While  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  provide  environment, 
food  and  water  which  will  induce  trees  to  grow  lustily  because 
of  the  encroachment  of  these  impervious  coverings  over  the 
porous  soil,  many  cities  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  these 
obstacles.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  most  of  the  older 
trees  now  living  spent  their  youth  under  better  growing  condi- 
tions than  we  are  providing  to-day.  Tree  experts  tell  us  that 
it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  replace  dead  and  injured  trees 
with  saplings  which  will  live  and  flourish,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  high  buildings. 

"Good  shade,"  says  Mr.  F.  L.  Mulford,  "is  so  appreciated 
that  its  presence  adds  a  value  to  adjoining  properties.  Real- 
estate  men  recognize  this  factor  and  plant  shade  trees  as  early 
as  practicable  on  land  which  they  develop.  .  .  .  Success  in 
planting  street  trees  can  be  attained  only  by  planning  and 
controlling  the  planting  as  a  whole,  by  selecting  the  most 
suitable  varieties,  by  securing  trees  in  the  best  condition  and 
planting  them  properly,  and  by  giving  the  necessary  later  care." 

Washington,  D.  C.,  on  June  30,  1924,  had  a  tree  popula- 
tion of  104,294  stationed  in  ranks  along  its  streets.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  more  street  trees  in  Washington  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  The  sturdy  elms  of  Lafayette  Square 
are  centenarians.  Those  around  the  Ellipse  were  planted  as 
part  of  the  plan  of  Andrew  Jackson  Downing  in  1851.  The 
famous  Jefferson  poplars  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  planted 
because  of  their  rapid  growth,  have  long  since  disappeared. 

The  systematic  planting  of  trees  on  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton was  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1875  when  Governor 
Alexander  Shepherd  was  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  capital 
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city.     But  the  park  commission  of  that  day  in  its  anxiety  to 
secure  quick  results  planted  many  soft  wooded  trees  such  ai 


Pleasant  vista  showing  uniform  planting  of  street  trees. 

Carolina  poplars,  Lombardy  poplars,  silver  maples  and  ash- 
leaf  maples.  Few  of  these  are  left  to-day.  After  much  ex- 
perimentation to  find  street  trees  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  new  trees  are  generally  confined  to  American  elms, 
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American  lindens,  red  oaks,  pin  oaks,  sugar  maples,  Oriental 
planes  and  gingkos. 

The  reputation  of  Washington  as  a  beautiful  city  is  due, 
undoubtedly,  in  large  part,  to  its  trees.  In  the  older  parts  of 
the  city,  where  the  stately  elms  form  a  gothic  arch  with  their 
high  branches  meeting  over  the  roadways,  many  ugly  and  in- 
different houses  and  buildings  are  concealed  or  made  less  ugly 
by  the  green  foreground. 

Almost  any  kind  of  tree  is  better  than  no  tree  at  all.  In 
rural  settlements  and  small  villages  there  are  frequently  to  be 
found  fine  old  trees  whose  beauty  defies  the  more  formal  plant- 
ing of  the  city.  But  in  communities  of  any  size  it  is  important 
to  plant  uniform  varieties  in  regular  lines  on  each  side  of  the 
street.  When  there  is  a  row  of  trees  on  each  side  of  the  foot 
space,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  use  the  same  variety  in 
both  rows.  On  i6th  Street,  Washington,  which  it  has  been 
suggested  might  be  called  the  "Avenue  of  the  Presidents,'5 
there  are  two  rows  of  trees  along  each  side.  There  are  tall 
tulip  trees  on  the  space  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  building 
line  and  maples  in  the  space  between  the  sidewalk  and  tHe 
curb.  The  tulip  trees,  which  reach  the  third-  and  fourth-story 
windows,  are  not  a  very  clean  street  tree  as  they  shed  blossoms 
or  leaves  from  early  summer  to  late  autumn;  but  their  dark, 
sturdy  trunks  and  their  bright  glossy  leaves  are  very  effective, 
and  in  June,  when  the  yellow  blossoms  appear,  they  are  most 
decorative. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  taken  more  or  less  for  granted  that 
in  congested  business  sections,  grass  strips  and  street  trees 
must  go.  One  cannot  conceive  street  trees  and  green  grass  in 
some  of  the  narrow  caverns  between  the  tall  buildings  of  lower 
Manhattan.  On  the  other  hand,  too  often  we  see  broad 
streets  between  comparatively  low  buildings  transformed  from 
pleasant,  tree-shaded  roadways  into  ugly  expanses  of  cement 
and  pavement,  unbearably  hot  in  summer  in  spite  of  the  awn- 
ings hung  over  store  doorways — and  the  transformation  effected 
in  the  name  of  Progress!  On  i$th  Street  in  Washington,  in 
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front  of  ten-story  buildings  there  are  tall,  graceful  elms  which 
make  the  sidewalks  a  comfortable  promenade  in  the  hottest 
weather.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sacrifice  street  trees  even  in 
the  down-town  districts  of  our  moderate-sized  cities,  if  the 
streets  are  wide  enough  and  properly  arranged. 

One  of  the  reasons  business  men  have  opposed  street  trees 
in  down-town  areas  is  to  be  found  in  the  rather  general  use 
of  the  space  beneath  the  sidewalks  for  cellars  and  vaults.  If 
it  is  once  established  that  this  space  belongs  to  the  public  and 
can  in  no  case  be  used  for  private  purposes,  it  will  be  possible 
in  many  streets  to  maintain  trees  in  front  of  commercial  build- 
ings. The  hotel,  the  bank,  the  retail  store  would,  if  the  pro- 
prietors only  realized  it,  gain  custom  during  the  hot  weather 
if  the  street  leading  to  the  door  were  shaded  by  green  trees. 
In  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Zoning  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington a  number  of  tenants  in  a  new  eleven-story  office  build- 
ing on  K  Street  testified  that  they  took  offices  in  the  building 
because  of  the  street  trees  and  glimpses  of  grass  parking. 

But  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  has  been  wasted  by 
selecting  poor  stock,  by  planting  varieties  not  suited  to  the 
climate  or  adapted  for  street  trees.  The  lives  of  many  trees; 
even  when  well  selected  and  properly  planted,  have  been  lost 
through  nglect.  Therefore,  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that 
"providing  shade  on  city  streets  is  as  much  a  municipal  func- 
tion as  providing  lights  on  sidewalks  and  should,  therefore, 
be  cared  for  by  public  officials."  Trees  are  a  long-term  crop. 
Planted  in  one  generation,  they  mature  in  the  next  and  live 
unto  the  third  and  fourth.  Policies  in  street  tree  planting, 
therefore,  need  to  be  continuous.  Frequent  changes  in  respon- 
sibility for  the  trees  are  dangerous.  Lack  of  funds  to  keep  the 
trees  properly  pruned,  sprayed  and  cared  for  will  result  in  a 
heavy  mortality.  The  Superintendent  or  the  Tree  Commission, 
if  there  is  one,  should  make  it  the  particular  order  of  business 
to  look  after  the  appropriations  if  the  tree  population  is  to  be 
protected. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture  in  Washington,  from  the  various  State  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  other  sources  concerning  the  best  varieties  of  trees 
to  select  for  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  concern- 
ing the  best  methods  of  planting  and  care.  But  municipalities 
should  not  depend  upon  laymen  for  supervision.  It  is  as  im- 
portant to  have  a  Tree  Warden  who  knows  about  trees  as  it 
is  to  have  a  highway  engineer  prepare  the  specifications  for 
opening  and  paving  a  new  roadway. 
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NOTES 

Page  120. 

"Until  the  introduction  of  steel-armored  and  lead-covered  cable, 
it  was  customary  to  lay  underground  cable  in  conduits,  but 
modern  practice  favors  the  use  of  steel-armored  cable  buried  in  a 
shallow  trench  below  the  curb  or  in  the  parkway.  If  properly 
installed,  the  life  of  this  cable  is  almost  indefinite,  as  the  lead 
cover  forms  an  efficient  protection  from  water,  while  the  steel 
armor  protects  the  cable  from  mechanical  injury." 
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Extract  from  paper  presented  before  the  American  Society  for  Muni- 
cipal Improvements,  Baltimore,  October,  1921,  reprinted  in  The  American 
City,  December,  1921,  v.  25,  p.  465.  Author,  L.  A.  S.  Wood. 

Page  126.  Concerning  the  furnishings  of  streets  in  suburban  com- 
munities, Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  President  of  the  American  Civic 
Association,  wrote  an  article  a  few  years  ago. 

"The  usual  street  with  a  community  border,"  said  he,  "is  broadly 
divided  into  two  or  three  portions.  The  vehicular,  or  traffic  space, 
so-called,  takes  the  travel  of  teams  and  automobiles.  The  side- 
walks, usually  on  each  side,  are  for  pedestrial  use.  There  may 
be  intervening  grass  plots,  or  the  grass  plots  may  also  be  between 
the  sidewalks  and  the  property  lines,  and  in  them,  in  either  situa- 
tion, there  may  be — ought  to  be — the  trees  that  go  so  far  to 
make  the  highway  comfortable,  beautiful,  and  permanent.  Edging 
the  vehicular  division  there  may  be  a  curbing  of  some  sort,  and, 
if  drainage  is  properly  provided  for,  sewer  inlets  are  also  part  of 
the  furnishings. 

"He  would  be  a  curious  home-builder  who  would  make  his  house 
nearly  all  central  hall,  crowding  the  rooms  on  either  side  for 
that  purpose.  Yet  he  would  have  more  reason  for  such  action 
than  there  is  for  dividing  suburban  streets  so  as  to  give  by  far 
the  larger  width  to  the  vehicular  or  traffic  portion.  In  many 
cases  a  suburban  street  thoughtlessly  given  up  almost  entirely  to 
dusty  or  dirty  roadway  may  well  be  remodeled,  and  all  proper 
needs  of  vehicular  traffic  met  in  a  much-restricted  space.  .  .  . 

"Now  we  come  to  what  are  actually  the  furnishings  of  the 
suburban  street,  grouping  them  into  two  sections,  without  a  sharp 
line  of  distinction.  The  water-plugs  for  fire  protection,  the  lamp- 
posts for  lighting,  ...  the  letter  and  perhaps  fire-alarm  boxes, 
all  fall  into  the  section  of  pure  utilities,  though  all  of  them  may 
add  elegance  or  ugliness  to  the  street.  Fountains,  .  .  .  public-com- 
fort stations  and  monuments  of  various  sorts,  may  make  up  in 
general  a  section  of  ornamental  furnishings,  or  of  utilities  that 
may  well  be  ornamental.  Let  us  consider  first  the  pure  utilities  and 
their  clothing. 

"Many  suburban  communities  have  a  pressure  water-supply, 
piped  through  their  main  streets.  If  there  is  also  any  provision  for 
fire-fighting,  there  will  be  water-plugs.  Sometimes  a  combination 
of  an  iron  founder  with  an  imagination  and  a  painter  without  one 
can  cause  the  water-plugs  on  a  street,  seldom  over  thirty  inches  from 
the  ground,  to  seem  ten  feet  high  and  as  big  as  a  barrel.  It  is 
in  order  to  suggest  that  the  water-plug  is  never  truly  monumental, 
and  that  it  should  always  be  conveniently  and  unobtrusively  placed, 
being  also  so  painted  or  bronzed  as  to  blend  or  harmonize  with 
the  surroundings.  .  .  . 

"The  fixtures  for  dispensing  light  upon  the  suburban  street  have 
a  most  important  influence  upon  its  dignity  and  appearance,  and 
usually  that  influence  is  not  favorable.  .  .  . 

"The  other  utilitarian  furnishings  of  the  street  are  the  letter- 
boxes and  fire-alarm  boxes.  The  government  controls  the  former, 
and  the  latter  are  only  incidentally  controllable  by  the  com- 
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munity.     Both  tend  to  be  ugly,  but  a  careful  use  of  a  dull  or 
neutral  tint  of  paint  will  reduce  the  damage  to  appearance." 

As  for  the  ornamental  furnishings  Dr.  McFarland  urged  the  forma- 
tion of  art  commissions  which  should  pass  upon  all  public  monuments, 
tablets,  or  works  of  art,  whether  purchased  or  acquired  by  gift.  "Monu- 
ments on  the  suburban  street,"  maintained  Dr.  McFarland,  "may  give 
it  great  elegance  or  dignity,  or  both,  or  may  make  it  an  education  in 
bad  taste  or  mawkish  sentimentality." 


CHAPTER   VIII 

TRAFFIC  AND  THE  CITY  STREETS 

We  have  seen  that  street  widths  should  depend  upon  the 
volume  of  the  traffic  and  that  the  lane  width  for  the  free- 
wheel vehicles  is  estimated  at  less  than  that  occupied  by 
vehicles  using  cartracks.  We  have  observed  that  there  is  great 
variety  in  the  character  of  vehicles,  both  in  size  and  in  the 
speed  at  which  they  travel.  Indeed  it  was  the  pressure  of 
congestion  in  the  down-town  streets  in  our  larger  cities  which 
forced  the  search  for  remedies  and  led  to  the  consideration  of 
city  planning  principles  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Congestion  of  Traffic. — The  increase  in  motor  cars  in  the 
United  States  from  300  registered  in  1895  to  more  than  18,- 
000,000  in  1925  has  brought  new  problems  into  the  streets. 
A  given  length  and  width  of  street  can  clear  more  traffic  which 
can  move  at  15  to  25  miles  an  hour  than  it  can  clear  at  5  to  10 
miles  an  hour  if  the  congestion  caused  by  cross  traffic,  pedes- 
trian and  vehicular,  by  stopping  and  starting  of  public  and 
private  conveyances  to  take  on  and  discharge  passengers,  and 
by  the  indiscriminate  mixtures  of  fast  and  slow-moving  ve- 
hicles, is  not  so  great  that  all  the  time  gained  by  speed  is  lost 
in  waiting. 

Careful  estimates  show  that  the  day  population  of  Manhat- 
tan south  of  59th  Street,  within  the  two  or  three  hours  of  the 
day  during  which  most  of  the  business  is  concentrated,  on  a 
typical  business  day  during  1924,  would  approximate  2,417,700 
persons  of  whom  982,000  would  be  residents  remaining  in  the 
area  or  transients.  About  a  third  of  this  total  population, 
then,  is  contained  in  the  district,  less  than  a  third  comes  from 
the  north,  about  a  fourth  from  Brooklyn  and  the  rest  of  Long 
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Island,  about  a  tenth  from  New  Jersey  and  a  few  from  Staten 
Island.  The  area  of  Manhattan  below  59th  Street  is  about 
8.35  square  miles,  which  would  mean  that  the  average  den- 
sity of  the  day  population  is  352,000  persons  per  square  mile 
or  about  550  persons  per  acre.  This  is  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  density  of  the  day  population  of  the  "loop"  district  in 
Chicago,  but  the  New  York  area  is  25  times  as  large  as  the 
Chicago  district. 

The  up-and-down  streets  in  New  York  are  wide,  but  with 
the  increase  each  year  in  the  traffic,  studies  were  made  to 
establish  a  relation  between  the  capacity  of  any  one  of  these 
avenues  and  the  traffic  which  it  actually  carries. 

It  is  estimated  that,  allowing  for  one  lane  of  standing  vehicles 
along  the  curb,  the  total  maximum  possible  hourly  traffic  under 
existing  conditions,  on  all  north  and  south  avenues  in  the 
neighborhood  of  48th  Street  is  29,225  vehicles  per  hour,  or  only 
125  per  cent  of  the  actual  traffic  in  1923. 

Regulation. — Among  the  measures  to  relieve  traffic  con- 
gestion, the  most  generally  used  is  that  of  regulation — regula- 
tion of  parking  tii^e  and  control  at  crossings.  "The  block  sys- 
tem installed  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Park  Avenue  has  greatly 
increased  the  capacity  of  those  streets,"  in  the  opinion  of  the 
authors  of  the  New  York  traffic  report,  but  it  "has  probably 
resulted  in  drawing  to  them  a  large  amount  of  through  traffic 
which  could  be  better  cared  for  on  other  streets."  By  the 
development  of  other  avenues  by  means  of  smooth  surfacing 
and  by  regulation  it  is  thought  that  some  of  the  congestion  on 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Park  Avenue  could  be  relieved. 

Needless  to  say,  the  maximum  use  of  any  given  street  is 
affected  by  the  rules  permitting  parking  at  the  curb  or  the 
rules  prohibiting  such  parking.  Until  the  traffic  congestion 
forced  consideration  of  the  parking  question,  it  was  more  or 
less  taken  for  granted  that  an  automobile  standing  at  the  curb 
for  any  length  of  time  was  making  a  use  of  a  public  street 
which  was  well  within  its  function.  But  when  the  American 
public  became  its  own  chauffeur  and  left  its  composite  car 
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standing  all  day  beside  the  curb  in  front  of  an  office  building 
or  a  retail  store,  the  American  business  man  registered  a  pro- 
test. The  street  entrance  to  office  building  or  store  was  def- 
initely obstructed  by  such  parking;  the  second  line  of  parking 
for  even  a  few  seconds  or  minutes  to  deliver  goods  or  dis- 
charge passengers  definitely  blocks  the  traffic  movement  and 
precipitates  tie-ups.  When  the  line  at  the  curb  is  occupied  by 
the  all-day  or  half  -day  parked  cars,  the  roadway  for  moving 
traffic  is  definitely  restricted  and  the  opportunity  to  use  the 
curb  line  for  the  taking  on  and  discharge  of  passengers  is 
denied. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  congestion  of  traffic  in  many 
down-town  areas  will  force  long-time  parking  from  the  public 
streets.  There  are  many  indications  that  all  parking  will  be 
eliminated  from  principal  thoroughfares.  But  the  question  of 
responsibility  should  be  determined  soon.  SoJong  as  public 
officials  seek  to  find  public  parking  places,  private  initiative 
garages.  But  once  let  it  be  understood 


that  no  parking  onhe  puElTc  streets  of  the  down-town  district 
will  be  permitted,  private  garages  will  be  built.  Frequently 
large  department  stores  will  provide  automobile  storage  for 
their  customers.  Numerous  dry  goods  stores  are  already  doing 
this  as  a  means  of  drawing  profitable  customers. 

Mr.  John  Ihlder  is  an  advocate  of  the  principle  that  provi- 
sion of  parking  space  may  be  considered  a  proper  public  func- 
tion, "because  it  affects  the  general  well-being  instead  of  re- 
dounding to  the  continued  profit  of  easily  ascertained  individ- 
uals." He  believes  that  accessible  locations  for  parking  pur- 
poses should  be  secured  promptly  or  at  least  indicated  by  cit}- 
planners  before  the  land  is  built  upon.  The  maps  of  the  future/ 
in  his  opinion,  will  indicate  public  parking  spaces.  The  move- 
ment which  is  rapidly  spreading  to  provide  day-time  parking 
space  on  the  premises  or  near-by  for  tenants  in  office  buildings 
and  for  customers  of  retail  stores  tends  toward  making  a  busi- 
ness of  day  as  well  as  night  garages.  Co-operative  or  service- 
at-cost  garages  for  day  parking  are  being  erected  in  a  few 
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cities.  In  one  city  in  New  York  State  a  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  storage  makes  the  most  of  the  cubic  space 
and  is  enabled  to  provide  down-town  "parking"  at  the  rate  of 
$12  per  car  per  month. 

In  the  metropolitan  areas  there  is  a  tendency  to  break  the 
trip  into  town  by  providing  garage  facilities  for  day  parking 
at  the  terminals  of  certain  direct  underground  or  overhead 
rapid  transit  facilities  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Segregation  of  various  types  of  traffic  is  suggested  as  the 
second  remedy — the  segregation  of  through  and  local  traffic 
and  the  segregation  of  trucks  and  passenger  vehicles.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  segre- 
gation of  trucks  and  passenger  vehicles  has  generally  taken  the 
form  of  exclusion  of  trucks  from  certain  parkways  and  boule- 
vards. The  suggestion  now  comes  that  passenger  vehicles 
should  be  excluded  from  certain  highways  in  order  to  give 
better  dispatch  to  the  movement  of  goods.  It  seems  that  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  in  its  Report  of  1921,  indicated 
a  skeleton  system  for  such  motor  truck  highways,  using  very 
largely  streets  already  in  existence.  If  such  a  system  were 
provided  with  two-level  crossings  at  the  principal  intersections 
with  other  main  routes  of  travel  much  time  would  be  saved. 
Indeed,  the  cost  of  congestion  in  Manhattan  Island  is  esti- 
mated at  $500,000  per  day. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  segregation  might  be  pushed  fur- 
ther— that  pleasure  cars  containing  one  or  two  passengers 
might  be  detoured  by  longer  routes  to  provide  more  space  for 
passenger  vehicles  like  trolley  cars  and  motor  busses,  "each  of 
which  carry  from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  many  passengers  as 
could  the  pleasure  automobile."  There  is  the  suggestion  that 
itinerant  vacant  taxicabs  might  be  prohibited  from  "cruising" 
and  instead  assigned  space  for  regular  stands. 

But,  considered  from  the  city  planning  angle,  the  analysis 
of  the  causes  of  the  congestion  in  New  York  are  quite  as  illu- 
minating as  the  proposed  remedies  and  possibly  of  more  serv- 
ice to  the  many  growing  communities  of  the  United  States 
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which  are  still  in  a  stage  of  development  to  profit  by  the  warn- 
ing of  the  first  city  of  the  land. 

The  principal  causes  of  congestion  are  enumerated: 

(a)  Narrow   streets   inherited  from   former   times; 

(b)  Building  heights  too  great  for  the  capacity  of  the  adjacent 

streets ; 

(c)  The  lack  of  zoning  with  reference  to  use,  height  and  bulk  of 

buildings,  so  as  to  preclude  the  creation  of  traffic  congestion 
caused  by  the  use  of  the  streets  by  such  building  tenants, 
especially  at  morning,  noon  and  evening  hours; 

(d)  The  lack  of  platting  ordinances  which  would  prevent  the  cre- 

ation of  new  subdivisions  with  streets  which  are  too  narrow 
for  their  ultimate  use; 

(e)  The   inadequacy    of   arterial    thoroughfares   both    present   and 

proposed ; 

(f)  The  lack  of  a  comprehensive  plan  within  which  can  be  included 

each  of  the  several  creative  and  preventive  measures  sug- 
gested above. 

It  will  be  seen  that  every  one  of  these  six  causes  falls  within 
the  city  planning  field — in  other  words,  intelligent  city  plan- 
ning would  have  saved  New  York  most  of  the  traffic  evils 
which  the  city  is  now  struggling  to  mitigate. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  remedies  proposed  are  along 
the  line  of  making  the  best  use  of  the  present  space  available 
in  the  streets. 

Widening  Streets. — The  most  obvious  remedy  for  traffic 
congestion  appears  to  be  the  widening  of  the  most-used 
thoroughfares.  But  unless  this  is  accompanied  by  a  stringent 
restriction  of  heights  of  buildings,  the  streets  which  have  been 
widened  at  enormous  expense  are,  after  a  few  years,  as  crowded 
as  they  were  before. 

Two-  and  Three-Level  Streets. — There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  limit  of  this  street  space,  at  least  on  certain 
main  thoroughfares,  will  not  in  time  be  reached  unless  the 
height  of  buildings  is  restricted  much  more  sharply  than  there 
is  the  slightest  promise  that  it  will  be.  Mr.  Harvey  Wiley 
Corbett,  a  New  York  architect,  has  advanced  a  series  of  inter- 
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esting  suggestions  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  streets. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  42nd  Street  district 
at  the  present  time  there  is  one  acre  of  street  for  every  two 
acres  of  building;  but  he  also  reminds  us  that  if  every  time 
we  take  down  a  four-  or  five-story  building  we  put  up  a  10- 
or  20-story  building  in  its  place,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the 
little  6o-foot  street  can  serve  as  an  adequate  supply  line  for  this 
bulk  of  building.  Mr.  Corbett  maintains  that  "rail,"  "wheel" 
and  "foot"  traffic  in  congested  districts  do  not  belong  on  the 
same  level. 

The  first  suggestion  is  an  elevated  sidewalk  "carried  on  a 
strut  a  few  feet  away  from  the  building,  cantilevering  under 
the  building  to  carry  the  load,  supporting  it  so  as  to  permit 
steps  up  or  down,  to  adjust  the  sidewalk  level;  by  this  means 
we  have  increased  the  capacity  for  moving  traffic  200  per  cent. 
We  only  had  one  moving  car  where  now  we  have  three.  And 
this  can  be  done  with  only  a  block  at  a  time." 

The  rails  Mr.  Corbett  would  put  underground.  Surface 
cars,  he  believes,  are  gradually  going  out  of  business  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  The  motor  traffic  would  remain  on  the  surface. 
When  this  space  is  all  used  Mr.  Corbett  believes  that  a  law 
might  be  passed  requiring  property  owners  who  wanted  cars 
to  park  in  front  of  their  property  to  provide  the  necessary 
space  within  the  building  line.  This  cannot  be  done  to-day 
because  the  cars  would  then  have  to  cross  the  sidewalks;  but 
with  the  sidewalks  lifted,  it  would  be  comparatively  simple  to 
provide  parking  space  within  the  building  line  on  private 
property. 

By  carrying  these  elevated  sidewalks  across  the  intervening 
streets,  "so  that  the  people  could  move  unobstructed  through 
the  whole  shopping  district,  separated  and  free  from  the  traf- 
fic," Mr.  Corbett  claims  that  the  "occupation  of  walking  would 
become  a  pleasurable  pastime  instead  of  a  hazardous  adven- 
ture as  it  is  now." 

Pushed  to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  Mr.  Corbett  sees  New 
York  developed  in  its  down-town  section  with  arcaded  side- 
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walks  on  the  second  level  within  the  building  line  and  with 
space  for  one  moving  and  one  standing  vehicle  on  the  surface 
within  the  building  line  so  that  motorists  and  pedestrians  can 
reach  stores  and  office  buildings  in  comfort  and  safety. 

"Imagine,"  he  asks  us,  "the  future  city  as  a  sort  of  modernized 
Venice — a  city  full  of  canals  and  bridges  (arcaded  sidewalks)  where 
the  people  walk  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  from  the 
rain  and  snow — free  and  undisturbed  by  traffic  conditions.  The 
canals  instead  of  being  full  of  water,  however,  are  filled  with 
motors — a  flowing  tide  of  motors  instead  of  the  river,  with  the 
pedestrians  looking  down  from  above.  The  solid  wall  bridges  would 
close  off  the  effect  of  the  traffic  and  you  would  have  a  city  more 
ideal  architecturally  speaking,  and  more  practical  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  inhabitants,  than  anything  the  world  has  ever 
known." 

For  some  time  it  has  been  perfectly  clear  to  students  of  city 
planning  that  heights  of  buildings  must  be  limited  drastically 
or  that  street  capacity  must  be  increased  by  developing  more 
than  one  level.  There  are  those  who  advocate  decentralization 
by  holding  down  the  capacity  of  the  buildings  and  there  are 
those  who  hold  that  the  skyscraper  makes  possible  a  desirable 
concentration  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  that  the  street 
capacity  can  be  developed  without  mechanical  difficulty.  But 
both  skyscrapers  and  two-  and  three-street  levels  mean  large 
expenditures  of  money  and  may  be  expected  to  occur  only 
when  intensive  use  of  land  has  developed  high  values.  The 
smaller  cities  and  towns  will  content  themselves  with  spread- 
ing over  the  surface  of  the  land  and  meeting  their  problems 
on  a  horizontal  rather  than  a  vertical  plane. 

Decentralization. —  Mr.  Raymond  Unwin,  the  distin- 
guished town  planner,  has  made  careful  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  space,  both  roadway  and  sidewalk,  and  the  time 
required  to  clear  foot  and  automobile  traffic  from  a  single  sky- 
scraper building  in  New  York.  One  can  only  marvel  that  the 
crowds  are  moved  at  all  and  one  can  hardly  escape  the  pre- 
diction that  the  traffic  congestion  will  force  lower  building 
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heights  or  multiple  street  levels.  Of  the  two  alternatives  de- 
centralization seems  to  offer  the  less  expensive  and  more  sat- 
isfactory solution  for  most  cities,  and  it  may  transpire  that 
even  New  York  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  skyscrapers  and 
multiple-level  streets. 

Remedies  Applied. — But  traffic  congestion  is  not  confined 
to  the  great  cities.  The  City  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  a  city 
with  a  population  slightly  in  excess  of  160,000  in  1920,  is 
suffering  from  an  inadequate  street  system,  due  to  lack  of 
system,  unsatisfactory  crosstown  routes,  inadequate  widths  on 
strategic  thoroughfares  and  jogs  and  dead  ends  on  what  should 
be  "through"  streets.  Therefore,  the  most  important  remedy 
for  the  traffic  congestion  of  Memphis  is  the  building  of  a  major 
street  plan  for  the  connection,  straightening  and  widening  of 
existing  streets  into  radial  arterial  thoroughfares  and  crosstown 
routes.  In  the  specific  recommendations  sharp  curves  and 
acute  angles  are  ironed  out  so  far  as  possible. 

The  situation  in  Memphis  is  not  unique.    It  is  typical. 

The  city  of  Pittsburgh  was  suffering  from  traffic  congestion 
in  1910  when  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  reported  to  the 
Civic  Commission  on  the  "Main  Thoroughfares  and  the  Down 
Town  District."  In  1921  when  the  population  had  increased 
by  more  than  50,000,  the  Citizens  Committee  on  the  City 
Plan  of  Pittsburgh  published  a  report  on  "A  Major  Street  Plan 
for  Pittsburgh."  The  recommendations  involve  "widening  or 
otherwise  increasing  the  traffic  capacity  of  108  miles  of  exist- 
ing streets,  and  the  creation  of  22  miles  of  new  streets."  The 
program  is  to  be  executed  during  the  coming  years.  The  pro- 
posals to  develop  the  system  of  main  thoroughfares  are  de- 
signed to  secure: 

"(i)  More   direct,   definite   and   ample   routes  between   residential 
districts  and  business  or  industrial  districts: 

(2)  Similar  routes  between  business  or  industrial  districts; 

(3)  Routes  between  residential  districts; 

(4)  Continuous  cross-town  arteries; 

(5)  Routes  through  which  traffic  may  be  'by-passed'  around  the 

downtown  business  district  (The  Triangle)." 
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The  expected  economic  and  social  effect  of  such  a  plan  is 
especially  noteworthy. 

"An  especial  point  in  the  minds  of  the  Committee  has  been  that 
of  making  the  major  street  plan  flexible, — that  is,  making  possible 
a  maximum  choice  of  routes  and  communication  without  useless 
duplication  of  thoroughfares.  When  this  is  done,  the  Committee 
believes  that  transportation  problems  may  be  more  readily  and 
satisfactorily  solved;  that  employees,  working  downtown  or  in 
any  business  or  industrial  district,  will  eventually  have  an  ap- 
proximately equal  choice  of  the  district  in  which  they  wish  to 
live.  This  in  turn  will  be  of  very  great  importance  to  employers 
in  their  problem  of  retaining  working  forces  regardless  of  the  part 
of  the  city  in  which  the  employees  live." 

The  traffic  surveys  for  Pittsburgh  were  similar  in  method  to 
those  of  New  York.  The  graphic  presentation  shows  the  con- 
centration of  traffic  in  a  comparatively  small  business  district. 
The  proposed  major  street  system  would  weed  out  all  traffic 
from  the  Triangle  which  was  not  bound  specifically  to  that 
destination. 

The  City  of  Chicago  has  embarked  on  a  tremendous  pro- 
gram of  street  widenings,  street  openings,  new  bridges  and 
street  improvements.  Through  this  comprehensive  program 
"Chicago  is  emerging  from  a  congestion  that  resulted  from 
city  planning  on  what  Charles  H.  Wacker,  chairman  of  thj 
Chicago  Plan  Commission,  calls  a  horse-and-buggy  basis.  Nar 
row  streets  sufficed  in  Chicago's  earlier  days,  before  the  advent 
of  the  automobile.  The  'loop,'  with  its  nineteen  thorough- 
fares and  fifty-seven  intersections,  is  built  up  to  only  within 
50  per  cent  of  its  capacity.  In  a  comparatively  short  time, 
as  scores  of  large  structures  rise  skyward,  the  central  business 
district,  with  its  crawling  traffic,  would  be  jammed  almost  to 
a  standstill  were  it  not  for  the  widening  of  Michigan  Avenue 
and  the  boulevard  link  bridge — the  first  completed  section  of 
the  quadrangle  of  wide  streets  around  the  loop."  •, 

In  1923  Chicago  issued  263,329  vehicle  licenses.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  every  day  there  are  perhaps  100,000  more  vehicles 
passing  in  or  through  Chicago. 
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The  Chicago  Plan  Commission  has  in  course  of  development 
ten  major  street  projects  of  which  one  (the  Michigan  Boule- 
vard link  bridge  and  the  widening  of  Michigan  Avenue)  is 


Courtesy   of   The   City   Plan   Commission,   Chicago,   III. 

THE  GATEWAY  TO  A  GREATER  CHICAGO 

Intersection    of    the    $16,000,000    two-level    improvement    of    Michigan 
Avenue  with  the  $20,000,000  two-level  South  Water  Street  im- 
provement along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Chicago  River. 

completed.  It  is  estimated  that  the  other  nine  will  cost  very 
nearly  $95,000,000.  The  produce  market  is  to  be  moved  bodily 
in  the  effort  to  relieve  traffic  congestion.  It  will  be  observed 
that  street  congestion  is  relieved  not  only  by  widening  and 
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extending  streets,  by  re-routing  traffic  and  other  regulatory 
measures;  it  is  definitely  relieved  by  re-locating  markets,  and 
directing  the  location  of  new  wholesale  areas  and  industrial 
districts.  No  street  system  can  be  considered  apart  from  the 
various  districts  of  the  city. 

In  Philadelphia  there  were  in  1924  190,000  automobiles 
owned  by  the  residents  of  the  city  in  addition  to  a  very  large 
number  brought  into  the  city  every  day  from  near-by  and 
distant  places.  In  the  130  square  miles  of  area  within  the 
city  limits  there  are  1486  miles  of  streets.  Philadelphia  has 
invested  in  the  spacious  parkway  running  from  the  City  Hall 
to  the  east  drive  of  the  Schuylkill  river  and  has  established 
several  other  diagonal  thoroughfares.  A  method  is  now  being 
sought  to  relieve  the  traffic  congestion  on  the  major  north- 
and-south  streets  by  widening  and  improving  alternate  north- 
and-south  streets.  It  is  claimed  that  Philadelphia  has  led  in 
the  regulation  of  traffic  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  existing 
streets.  It  is  said  that  the  use  of  semaphores,  the  abolition  of 
left-hand  turns  at  certain  congested  corners,  the  establishment 
of  no-parking  areas  and  the  designation  of  one-way  streets  all 
originated  in  Philadelphia.  Of  course  lanes  and  alleys  which 
were  wide  enough  to  accommodate  only  one  cart  at  a  time  have 
long  been  one-way  passages;  but  the  one-way  use  of  a  street 
wide  enough  to  carry  two-way  traffic  is  a  comparatively  recent 
innovation. 

The  first  plan  of  Detroit,  drawn  in  1807,  contemplated 
streets  200  feet,  120  feet  and  60  feet  wide.  To-day  120  feet 
is  set  as  the  width  for  important  thoroughfares  and  204  feet 
for  super-highways.  Within  the  85  square  miles  of  the  city 
there  were  on  September  i,  1924,  221,312  licensed  passenger 
cars  and  21,010  motor  trucks,  an  average  of  more  than  2850 
motor  vehicles  to  the  square  mile.  Detroit  has  used  regulation 
as  a  first-aid  remedy  for  congestion  in  traffic.  The  six  thor- 
oughfares which  converge  to  the  half-mile  circle  of  the  down- 
town business  district  have  brought  into  this  small  area  an 
enormous  traffic.  The  first  remedy  tried  was  the  limiting  of 


Photograph  by  Philip  B.   Wallace,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Route  of  the  Fairmount  Parkway,   Philadelphia,  in   1907. 
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Route   of   the   Fairmount    Parkway,   Philadelphia,   in    1923.     Note   the 
uiilization  of  the  odd  pieces  ol  land. 
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parking  for  definite  times  on  certain  streets;  then  parking  was 
eliminated  altogether  on  one  side  of  certain  streets  and  in 
some  cases  on  both  sides.  Then  parking  was  prohibited  on 
through  traffic  or  "stop"  streets  during  the  late  afternoon  and 
evening  hours.  On  all  streets  in  the  business  district  and  on 
certain  radiating  thoroughfares  no  parking  is  permitted  be- 
tween 4:30  and  6:15  P.  M.  One  interesting  effort  to  distribute 
the  traffic  more  evenly  has  been  by  means  of  maps  prepared 
by  the  City  Planning  Commission  which  show  the  "location 
of  car  tracks,  street  and  pavement  widths  and  density  of  traf- 
fic. Routes  have  been  so  planned  upon  this  map  that  traffic 
which  does  not  wish  to  come  into  the  central  business  district 
may  by-pass  it.  This  plan  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  traffic 
directors  at  factories,  trucking  companies,  and  others,  in  order 
that  the  drivers  may  familiarize  themselves  with  the  best  routes 
of  travel  around  the  business  center."  This  is  an  excellent 
method  of  promoting  the  best  use  of  existing  streets. 

Detroit  is  following  the  example  of  many  other  cities  in 
making  narrower  sidewalks  and  eliminating  grass  strips  to 
provide  wider  street  way  for  vehicular  traffic.  The  character 
of  the  future  development  of  the  property  bordering  on  such 
streets  will  determine  whether  or  not  the  proper  width  of  side- 
walk has  been  provided  for  the  pedestrian  traffic,  and  one  can- 
not help  wondering  if  a  proper  balance  between  streets  and 
property  occupation  may  not  permit  grass  strips  to  be  re- 
stored in  that  day  when  city  dwellers  come  to  value  access  to 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  whatever  oases  can  be  rescued  from 
the  desert  of  concrete  and  asphalt. 

The  traffic  situation  in  Saint  Louis  has  been  responsible  for 
an  extensive  street- widening  program.  In  1916  there  were 
16,000  registered  motor  vehicles.  In  1923  these  had  increased 
to  more  than  100,000.  It  is  predicted  that  there  will  be 
200,000  by  1928.  The  major  street  plan  of  1917  included  the 
construction  of  wide,  direct  and  continuous  thoroughfares, 
serving  all  parts  of  the  city,  supplemented  by  crosstown  thor- 
oughfares spaced  approximately  one-half  mile  or  less  apart. 
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Existing  streets  were  used  so  far  as  possible  and  the  system 
was  designed  to  be  built  up  by  widenings  and  extensions. 
Work  has  progressed  on  this  program,  and  the  bond  issue  of 
something  over  eleven  million  dollars  voted  in  1923  will  in- 
sure the  completion  of  the  program.  Two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  these  improvements  will  be  assessed  against  property  owners 
for  benefit. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  use  of  automobiles  for  twelve 
months  in  the  year  Los  Angeles  has  probably  the  greatest 
traffic  problem  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  any  Amer- 
ican city.  There  were  430,000  cars  in  Los  Angeles  in  1923 — 
that  is,  one  automobile  for  each  2.9  persons.  Relief  measures 
adopted  by  the  city  include  the  "boulevard  stop"  for  five  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares,  electric  flash  signals,  limitation  of  parking 
and  prohibition  of  parking  at  certain  hours  and  in  certain 
districts.  A  new  school  crossing  ordinance  has  been  put  into 
effect.  This  limits  the  speed  to  fifteen  miles  per  hour  when 
children  are  entering  or  leaving  and  requires  motorists  to 
"stop  and  wait"  at  crosswalks  marked  with  yellow  paint  "when 
there  are  pedestrians  in  the  crosswalk  on  the  right  half  of  the 
road  way." 

But  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Los  Angeles  traffic  situation  is  the  major  street  plan 
which  was  completed  and  presented  to  the  city  July  26,  1924. 
This  plan  was  the  work  of  Harland  Bartholomew,  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  and  Charles  H.  Cheney.  Los  Angeles  has  been 
in  very  great  need  of  continuous,  direct  connections  from  one 
part  of  the  city  to  another  and  has  been  possessed  of  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  dead-end  streets  which  offered 
absolutely  no  outlet  beyond  the  residence  section  which  they 
served. 

Freight  Carriers  in  Streets. — The  space  occupied  in  our 
public  streets  for  the  carriage  of  goods  is  larger  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  A  recent  survey  in  the  downtown  district 
of  a  large  city  disclosed  the  rather  surprising  fact  that  one- 
half  of  the  total  automobile  traffic  was  made  up  of  commercial 
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vehicles  and  that  the  proportion  held  fairly  constant  during 
the  non-rush  hours. 

The  cross  streets  of  lower  New  York  are  filled  with  huge 
trucks,  moving  and  parked  at  right  angles  to  the  curb  during 
loading  and  unloading.  Any  moving  vehicle,  carrying  passen- 
gers or  freight,  even  on  the  one-way  streets,  must  twist  and 
turn  around  these  standing  drays  and  vans  as  they  project 
into  the  roadway.  Trucks  are  becoming  so  vast  in  size  that 
there  is  talk  of  legislation  to  limit  their  width,  height  and 
length.  During  the  summer  of  1924  in  many  states,  automo- 
bile counts  were  taken  at  various  strategic  points.  On  the 
main  highway  leading  north  from  Portland,  Maine,  the  make, 
size  and  type  of  every  automobile  was  recorded.  The  number 
of  passengers  was  noted  and  whether  they  were  on  business 
or  pleasure  bent.  The  actual  width  of  every  car  was  measured. 
Such  a  census  should  disclose  interesting  information.  The 
facts  on  which  intelligent  control  should  be  based  change  so 
rapidly  that  the  old-fashioned  rule  of  general  observation  is 
no  longer  dependable. 

In  so  far  as  heavy  traffic  may  be  classified  and  separated 
from  the  light  traffic  the  street  system  will  profit.  Heavy 
pavements  can  be  provided  for  trucks  and  lighter,  smoother 
pavements  for  passenger  automobiles.  The  South  Water  Street 
improvement  in  Chicago  will  put  the  heavy  traffic  on  a  lower 
level  with  the  light  traffic  above,  but  the  river  frontage  has 
made  possible  such  a  two-level  street.  In  most  sections  the 
separation  of  traffic  must  be  accomplished  through  classifica- 
tion of  streets. 

The  Automobile  and  the  Suburbs. — Considering  the 
automobile  influence  upon  street  systems  and  upon  city  build- 
ing generally,  Mr.  John  Ihlder  has  advanced  some  extremely 
interesting  predictions.  Summarizing  the  influence  of  various 
means  of  rapid  transit  in  the  past  he  suggests  that  "as  it  made 
the  suburbs  more  accessible  from  the  center  of  town,  so  it 
made  the  center  of  town  more  accessible  from  the  suburbs 
and  what  had  once  been  distant  communication."  Concerning 
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the  tendency  to  widen  roadbeds  by  setting  back  abutting 
buildings  or  narrowing  the  sidewalks,  he  condemns  as  pallia- 
tives any  piece-meal  widenings  and  remarks  that  "any  prac- 
ticable increase  of  street  or  road  width  is  immediately  filled 
with  more  automobiles  and  the  status  quo  ante  is  restored." 
Thus  he  believes  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  automobile 
"demands  a  good  deal  of  space  for  itself"  that  "it  is  forcing 
us  to  diminish  the  density  of  the  population."  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  disadvantages  of  streets  so  broad  that  they  become 
a  menace  to  the  safety  of  pedestrians  who  must  cross  them 
and  suggests  that  there  are  better  methods  of  bringing  about 
a  proper  balance  between  the  street  space  and  the  occupation 
of  the  abutting  property,  either  by  more  streets,  if  needed,  or 
more  effectively,  through  zoning  which  will  regulate  the  bulk 
of  buildings. 

Probably  the  best  summary  of  the  remedies  for  traffic  con- 
gestion in  city  streets  is  to  be  found  in  the  recent  reports  of 
the  various  committees  of  the  National  Conference  on  Street 
and  Highway  Safety  called  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in 
Washington.  The  remedies  proposed  include  the  elimination 
of  grade  crossings,  the  classifying  of  traffic,  the  adjustment  of 
traffic  arteries  to  serve  the  actual  needs  of  transportation  of 
passengers  and  freight  from  the  places  they  would  normally 
start  to  their  destinations;  and  the  creation  of  by-pass  and  belt 
highways  to  route  through  traffic  around  congested  districts. 

But  the  most  important  recommendation  was  that  empha- 
sizing the  need  for  a  comprehensive  traffic  and  thoroughfare 
plan,  with  proper  design  and  equipment  for  streets.  This,  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  recommendation  for  the  devel- 
opment of  sub-centers  or  satellites  which  will  promote  decen- 
tralization of  population  and  distribute  shopping  and  market- 
ing areas,  offers  a  concrete  program  of  much  promise. 
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NOTES 

Page  138: 

In  May  of  1924  the  Committee  on  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and 
its  Environs  called  a  Conference  on  Traffic  Problems  at  the  Town  Hall. 
At  this  conference  Mr.  Ernest  O.  Goodrich,  assisted  by  Mr.  Harold  M. 
Lewis,  presented  a  report  on  "The  Highway  Traffic  Problem."  In  this 
report  the  problem  is  divided  into  three  divisions: 

"i.  Traffic. — Movement  of  persons  or  goods  upon  highways  by 
free-wheel  vehicles,  or  by  vehicles  using  tracks  laid  in  the  highways. 

"2.  Transit. — Movement  of  persons  and  of  mail,  baggage  and 
express  matter,  within  or  between  the  different  cities  or  other 
municipal  units  included  in  the  territory,  by  ferries  or  other  water 
routes;  by  railroads  in  subways  or  tunnels,  upon  elevated  structures, 
or  upon  separate  rights  of  way,  but  not  upon  public  highways;  or 
by  some  form  of  air  draft. 

"3.  Transportation. — Movement  through  the  Port  of  New  York, 
or  to,  from  or  between  different  points  outside  the  port  district,  but 
within  the  territory  under  study,  of  freight  of  all  kinds  by  railroad, 
deep  sea  or  coastwise  shipping,  or  by  inland  waterways,  and  the 
handling  of  passenger  traffic  by  trunk  line  railroads." 

While  this  report  was  made  upon  the  specific  territory  of  New  York 
and  its  environs  and  confined  to  the  first  of  the  three  divisions,  the 
analysis  seems  applicable  to  the  consideration  of  the  general  subject 
matter. 

Page  140:     The  following  table  estimating  the  number  of  cars  per 
lane  which  can  pass  a  given  point  in  an  hour,  while  in  terms  of  New 
York  streets,  illustrates  the  dispatch  which  traffic  can  be  given  under 
typical  down-town  conditions  of  different  types  of  streets. 
Park  Avenue  Viaduct  across  42nd  St.  and 

around  Grand  Central  Terminal 800  cars  per  lane  per  hour 

Fifth  Avenue — Unobstructed  roadway  with 

traffic    regulation 750    "      "       "      "       " 

Street  with   no   obstructions   but    elevated 

R.  R.  columns 700    "      "       "      "       " 

Unobstructed  3  lane  street 700    "      "       "      "       " 

Broadway   or   8th  Ave.,  street  with  four 

moving  lanes  and  trolleys 600    "      "       "      "       " 

Lexington  Avenue,  street  with  three  mov- 
ing lanes  and  trolleys 475    "      "       "      "       " 

Sixth  Avenue,  street  with  trolleys  and  ele- 
vated R.  R.  structure 400    "      "       "      "       " 

Page  14$.  Commenting  on  overcrowding,  Mr.  Raymond  Unwin  de- 
clared before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  December  of 
1923,  that  it  was  necessary,  to  understand  the  traffic  aspect  of  the 
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high  building  question,  to  realize  the  extent  to  which  an  increase  in 
the  height  of  buildings  affects  the  demand  on  street  space.  He  has 
calculated  that  a  building  in  the  loop  area  of  Chicago,  standing  on  a 
corner  with  an  alleyway  in  the  rear,  measuring  160  by  172  feet,  would, 
with  five  stories,  hold  2,018  people,  and  that  these  people  would  take 
up  a  length  of  504  feet  of  footway  if  they  were  standing  and  a  length  of 
1260  feet  if  they  were  walking,  and  that  the  length  of  1260  feet  of  foot- 
way would,  ordinarily,  be  occupied  for  five  and  one  half  minutes  before 
the  occupants  of  one  building  could  pass  away  from  it.  If  the  building 
were  increased  to  ten  stories,  the  population  would  not  be  doubled,  but 
would  be  about  3704,  and  the  length  of  the  footway  to  accommodate 
them  would  be  2315  feet.  The  time  required  to  clear  this  number  would 
be  ten  minutes.  With  an  increase  to  twenty  stories,  the  population  would 
be  6930,  the  length  of  the  footway  occupied  4330  feet  and  the  time 
to  pass  twenty  minutes.  Mr.  Unwin  shows  that  the  congestion  of  motor 
cars  to  accommodate  even  the  one  tenth  of  such  a  population  who  might 
be  presumed  to  own  cars  is  equally  appalling.  If  the  cars  were  allowed 
to  fill  the  whole  of  the  carriage  way,  they  would  occupy  2772  feet  for 
a  twenty-story  building  and  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  for  a  thirty- 
story  building.  If  only  half  of  the  carriage  way  were  permitted  to  be 
used  the  distances  occupied  would  double. 

A  recent  report  by  Mr.  Harland  Bartholomew  on  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, lays  emphasis  on  the  major  street  system  in  relation  to  traffic. 

As  is  the  case  in  many  other  cities  the  earlier  streets  are  more  useful 
to-day  than  those  laid  out  at  a  later  period. 

"The  streets  of  the  first  original  town,  now  serving  the  central  busi- 
ness district,  are  the  only  ones  which  form  a  co-ordinated  system. 
This  fact  is  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  continued  ability  of 
these  traffic  ways  of  early  origin  to  serve  the  needs  of  present-day 
Memphis.  More  recently  laid  out  streets  are  unusually  haphazard  in 
arrangement. 

"Absence  of  good  crosstown  routes  likewise  prevents  proper  in- 
tercourse between  districts.  .  .  .  The  city  has  not  a  single  north  and 
south  thoroughfare  that  is  both  continuous  and  adequate  in  width. 
.  .  .  The  lack  of  suitable  east  and  west  crosstown  streets  above  and 
below  the  business  center  is  equally  serious. 

"Inadequacies  of  width  further  lessen  the  value  of  the  streets  of 
Memphis.  The  routes  of  old  roads  and  trails  which  in  the  early  days 
connected  the  settlement  with  the  surrounding  country  have  fortu- 
nately been  fairly  well  preserved.  They  appear  as  radiating  arteries 
in  the  street  plan,  affording  practically  direct  approach  to  what  is 
now  the  heart  of  the  city.  Instead  of  being  commodious  traffic  ways, 
however,  these  radial  arteries  are  mostly  narrow,  with  many 
angles.  .  .  . 

"Practically  all  the  faulty  streets  with  which  Memphis  to-day 
finds  itself  provided  and  trying  to  grow  upon  have  developed 
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through  shortsightedness.  City  officials  and  citizens  generally  in  the 
past  have  failed  notably  to  appreciate  the  city's  opportunities  for 
future  growth.  Those  who  have  laid  out  land  subdivisions  have 
been  particularly  negligent  in  considering  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Immediate  returns  from  the  sale  of  the  land  was 
the  main  consideration,  and  the  city  had  no  guiding  plan  which 
might  be  followed  even  if  a  land  subdivider  did  evince  an  interest 
in  the  larger  community.  Land  has  been  subdivided  according  to 
the  owner's  ideas,  and  streets  as  opened,  whether  wide  or  narrow, 
continuous  or  broken,  have  been  forced  to  serve  any  and  all  pur- 
poses. The  consequences  of  this  haphazard,  irresponsible  method  of 
building  up  the  street  system  are  seen  in: 

"(i)  Unsymmetrical  city  growth. 

(2)  Abnormal  property  values. 

(3)  Improper  street  car  routings. 

(4)  Congestion. 

(5)  Retarded  traffic  movement. 

(6)  Accidents. 

(7)  Abuse  of  pavements." 

Page  140:    Mr.  Bibbins  comments  on  these  systems  of  traffic  control: 

"There  is  much  to  be  gained  by  the  study  of  the  variable  versus 
the  fixed  signal  system.  For  some  reason,  almost  all  of  the  block 
signal  systems  that  have  been  installed  have  been  placed  on  an 
arbitrary  fixed  period  basis  running  through  the  day  (9  a.m.  to 
9  p.m.)  regardless  of  the  traffic,  the  weather,  the  day  of  the  week  or 
the  season,  and  particularly  of  the  varying  amount  of  cross 
traffic.  The  result  is  needless  to  observe,  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  signals  are  held  open  after  all  the 
traffic  has  gassed  (i.e.,  with  an  idle  crossing),  waiting  for  the  clock 
to  tick  for  the  next  signal  change.  This  is  most  unscientific.  Street 
car  schedules  cannot  contain  so  much  lost  motion.  Why  should 
traffic?" 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Traffic  Inquiry  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  J.  Rowland  Bibbins  discussed  traffic 
remedies. 

"Divers  traffic  remedies  have  been  proposed.  The  list  is  a  long 
one,  the  range  of  opinion  extreme,  thus:  from  simple  painted  traffic 
lanes  to  ruthless  street  widening;  from  'limited'  parking  to  'no 
parking';  from  the  policeman's  'long  arm'  to  the  huge  block  signal 
towers;  from  simple  white  line  safety  stations  to  the  monumental 
concrete  loading  stations  in  the  street;  from  few  traffic  officers  to 
hundreds;  from  simple  boulevard  stops  to  thank-you-ma'ams  around 
each  crossing;  from  all  two-way  streets  to  all  one-way  streets 
reversed  morning  and  evening;  from  the  policy  of  no  obstructions 
whatever  in  the  streets  to  the  'death-posts'  of  recent  experience ;  from 
a  time  signal  actually  needed  by  the  traffic ;  and  from  no  cars  in  the 
down-town  section  to  no  autos  within  the  same  district  except  on 
the  move.  .  .  . 

"There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  about  the 
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function  of  one-way  streets.  This  method  was  originally  designed 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  narrow  roadways  where  the  width  was 
not  right  for  an  even  number — 2,  4,  6, — two-way  traffic  lanes.  In 
such  cases,  one-way  operation  brought  more  effective  use  of  the 
given  roadway  by  securing  an  extra  lane  or  odd  number — 3,  5, — • 
in  the  desired  directions.  One-way  operation  was  not  originally 
intended  to  be  applicable  to  wide  streets  suited  to  the  requisite 
number  of  traffic  lanes  in  two  directions.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
where  the  distribution  of  traffic  streets  is  uneven  making  necessary 
long  detours  to  move  in  the  desired  direction.  One-way  streets 
likewise  tend  to  concentrate  movement  in  the  morning  at  one 
series  of  points  and  then  in  the  evening  at  another,  instead  of  dis- 
tributing traffic  at  all  times.  The  system  is  clearly  a  makeshift — not 
a  cure,  and  must  be  applied  with  extra  precaution  or  the  congestion 
it  sought  to  avoid  will  simply  be  transferred  to  another  point." 
Nov.  19,  1923. 

Page  141:  The  discussion  of  the  parking  problem  in  the  report  on 
the  Highway  Traffic  Problem  in  New  York  and  its  Environs  is  illumi- 
nating and  shows  the  trend  of  thought  of  the  Engineers. 

"Streets  and  Roads  were  originally  designed  for  movement  of 
vehicles.  Except  in  rare  instances  they  were  toll  roads  in  the  out- 
lying districts.  The  standing  of  conveyances  upon  the  highways  was 
often  explicitly  prohibited.  In  Elizabethan  times,  when  Hackney 
coaches  were  first  introduced  into  London,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
requiring  them  to  stand  within  enclosures  on  private  property,  much 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  taxicab  stands  are  often  provided  by 
the  Corporations  which  operate  them.  Fundamentally,  it  is  prob- 
ably illegal  to  occupy  street  space  by  parked  vehicles  even  for  load- 
ing or  unloading  purposes.  It  seems,  however,  an  unnecessary  hard- 
ship to  preclude  the  parking  of  an  owner's  car  in  front  of  his 
premises  on  a  little  used  residence  street  where  no  hardship  would 
be  involved  upon  neighbors  or  traveling  public.  It  is  obviously  a 
public  hardship,  however,  to  permit  the  use  of  sometimes  as  much 
as  two-thirds  of  a  street  by  standing  vehicles  which  remain  for 
hours  while  the  owner  occupies  himself  in  his  office  or  in  other  ways. 

"With  the  great  increase  in  the  use  of  automobiles  their  parking 
has  become  an  acute  problem.  At  many  points  in  almost  every 
community,  however  large  or  small,  present  facilities  are  taxed  to 
their  full  capacity  and  ordinances  are  being  enacted,  which  become 
more  and  more  stringent  with  each  passage  restricting  the  parking 
time  and  in  some  cases  prohibiting  it  entirely.  Public  opinion  is  of 
such  present  temper  that  it  demands  all  the  facilities  which  seem 
reasonable,  and  more.  With  these  facts  in  mind  officials  are  creat- 
ing parking  spaces  on  open  plazas,  along  the  sides  of  less  used  streets, 
and  on  publicly  owned  properties.  Pressure  in  some  cases  is  so 
great  that  communities  have  purchased  properties  for  this  specific 
purpose.  This  practice  is  open  to  grave  question  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  use  of  public  funds  for  this  purpose.  Where  spaces 
already  exist,  which  are  not  otherwise  used,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  they  should  be  set  aside  for  parking  purposes.  In  Manhattan 
it  might  be  possible  to  set  aside  in  this  manner  considerable  areas 
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along  water  fronts  and  to  encourage  vehicle  owners  to  park  at  such 
points  under  police  protection,  or  that  of  paid  concessionaires, — 
owners  walking  from  such  parking  spaces  to  their  offices,  even 
though  the  distance  might  be  several  blocks  in  many  instances. 

"Private  enterprise  is  endeavoring  to  cope  with  the  situation  by  pro- 
viding terminal  garages.  The  well-known  Spiral  Ramp  Garage 
which  has  been  erected  in  Boston  is  an  excellent  example  of  one 
method  of  solving  the  problem.  Wherever  possible,  taxicab  cor- 
porations should  be  required  to  provide  their  own  stands  on  private 
property  and  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  all  concerns 
which  operate  a  large  number  of  vehicles  which  load  at  central 
points,  to  provide  loading  space  wholly  within  property  lines.  The 
passenger  unloading  spaces  at  the  Pennsylvania  and  Grand  Central 
Terminals  are  of  this  type,  as  are  also  the  spaces  provided  by 
Wanamaker  and  other  stores  for  loading  their  delivery  wagons  off 
the  public  street. 

"The  increasing  stringency  exercised  with  reference  to  parking  time 
points  to  ultimate  conditions  when  no  parking  will  be  permitted  on 
any  north  and  south  avenue  in  Manhattan,  the  resulting  capacity 
for  traffic  will  be  increased  to  150%  of  the  present  use  and  were 
certain  changes  to  be  made  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  some  of  the 
avenues  by  the  removal  of  elevated  and  trolley  tracks,  the  simple 
prohibition  of  parking  would  make  possible  the  doubling  of  present 


Page  154:  The  Committee  on  City  Planning  and  Zoning  submitted 
the  following  recommendations  to  the  National  Conference  on  Street  and 
Highway  Safety,  December  15-16,  1924: 

"SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

"i.  Street  and  highway  hazards  are  due  chiefly  to  vehicular 
traffic.  These  hazards  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  a  proper  arrange- 
ment of  streets  and  highways.  Consequently  each  community  must 
necessarily  study  and  carefully  consider  its  own  special  problems 
with  particular  emphasis  upon: 

(a)  The  problems  presented  by  streets  and  highways  crossing 
each   other  at   grade   or  crossing   railroad   or  rapid  transit   at 
grade,  with  the  two  purposes  of  reducing  the  number  of  cross- 
ings by  a  better  arrangement  of  transit  lines  and  thoroughfares 
and  by  separating  grades  so  far  as  practicable  where  crossings 
remain  necessary.    Elimination  of  grade  crossings  is  most  needed 
along  major  traffic  arteries  or  boulevards. 

(b)  The  problem  of  classifying  traffic  and  of  providing  suit- 
able and  adequate  facilities  for  each  class.     This  involves  the 
proper  location  of  the  various  kinds  of  development;  industrial, 
commercial,    residential,   through   a   proper  planning   of   traffic 
and  other  public  facilities  provided  in  the  various  areas,  supple- 
mented by  zoning  regulation  of  private  property. 

(c)  The  location  of  its  traffic-originating  centers  and  the  pos- 
sible development  of  its  outlying  areas  with  the  two  purposes  of 
straightening  main  traffic  arteries  and  of  so  spacing  them  that 
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there  will  lie  between  them  areas  sufficient  in  size  to  support 
neighborhood  stores,  schools  and  recreation  facilities. 

(d)  The  possibilities  offered  by  its  topography  and  its  present 
development  to  create  by-pass  highways  and  belt  highways, 
which  will  permit  through  traffic,  especially  trucks,  to  avoid 
congested  districts  or  even  any  built-up  portions  of  the  city  or 
town. 

"2.  Stopping  and  Day  Storage  Space  for  Automobiles.  Each  com- 
munity should  reach  a  decision,  based  upon  present  local  conditions 
and  probable  future  development,  as  to  how  it  will  provide  for  the 
stopping  and  parking  or  day  storage  of  automobiles,  and  should 
apply  that  decision  in  its  city  plan. 

"3.  Design  and  Equipment  of  Streets.  While  the  arrangement 
of  streets  and  parking  spaces  is  the  first  essential  in  securing  an  even 
and  safe  flow  of  traffic,  this  must  be  supplemented  for  each  kind  of 
street  by  determining  the  most  effective  width,  corner  radius,  sight 
clearance,  etc.,  and  the  needed  equipment,  such  as  safety  zones  or 
isles  of  safety,  lighting  devices,  traffic  signals,  pavement  marking. 
These  will  differ  with  the  character  of  the  street  and  the  width  of 
its  roadway. 

"4.  Importance  of  Sub-Centers  and  Satellites.  It  is  necessary  for 
each  region  or  group  of  communities  to  plan  more  carefully  the 
development  of  industrial  and  business  and  sub-centers,  and  satel- 
lite communities  with  a  view  both  to  encouraging  appropriate 
decentralization  and  to  preventing  these  new  centers  from  hi  turn 
becoming  areas  of  traffic  congestion  and  danger. 

"5.  Relation  between  Street  Facilities  and  Development  of  Private 
Property — Zoning.  Each  community  should,  in  determining  the 
character,  width  and  arrangement  of  its  streets,  at  the  same  time, 
determine,  through  zoning,  the  character,  use  and  bulk  of  abutting 
buildings. 

"Each  community  or  group  of  communities  in  planning  the  main 
arterial  highway  system  should  take  account  of  the  effect  of  zoning 
regulations  in  regulating  and  stabilizing  traffic  flow. 

"6.  Playgrounds  and  Schools.  Each  community  should  study  the 
opportunities  offered  by  its  territory  to  provide  playgrounds  and 
recreation  spaces  adequate  in  size  and  number  so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  use  the  roadway  for  play  purposes,  and,  like  the  schools, 
so  located  that  children  will  not  have  to  cross  busy  traffic  streets 
in  going  to  and  from  them. 

"7.  Inter-relation  of  Traffic  Facilities.  Each  community  should, 
in  planning  its  traffic  system,  bear  in  mind  that  the  automobile  and 
the  motor  bus  supplement  rather  than  conflict  with  rapid  transit 
rail  lines. 

"8.  Comprehensive  Traffic  and  Thoroughfare  Plan  Necessary.  In 
order  that  a  community  may  deal  effectively  with  its  problems  of 
street  and  highway  safety  it  must  co-ordinate  all  its  efforts  in  a 
comprehensive  traffic  and  thoroughfare  plan,  showing  a  complete 
system  of  traffic  ways,  parking  or  automobile  storage  and  needed 
street  improvements  both  within  the  city  limits  and  within  the  area 
of  probable  building  development  outside  of  the  city  limits.  The 
traffic  and  thoroughfare  plan  should  be  developed  in  consonance 
with  a  plan  for  transportation  and  transit  lines  and  stations  with 
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zoning  regulations.    The  adoption  of  these  plans  should  be  followed 
by  a  definite  long-term  improvement  and  financial  program." 

Page  149:     The  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  South  Water  Street 
improvement  are  listed  by  the  Chicago  Plan  Committee: 

"(i)  A  saving  of  $12,000,000  per  year  for  the  people. 

(2)  Increased  property  values  north,  south  and  west  of  the  river, 
and  throughout  the  central  district. 

(3)  Increased    city    revenue,    resulting    from    increased    property 
values. 

(4)  The   creation    of   two   new   streets — an   upper   and   a   lower 
thoroughfare  in  South  Water  and  River  streets — where  there 
is  practically  none  to-day,  because  the  present  thoroughfare 
is  entirely  absorbed  by  private  business. 

(5)  Increased  traffic  facilities  on  north-and-south  and  east-and- 
west  streets,  through  the  removal  of   16,000  market  vehicle 
trips  per  day,  and  the  elimination  of  the  present  clogging  of 
north-and-south  thoroughfares  by  market  vehicles. 

(6)  The  provision  of  an  interrupted  heavy-traffic  connection  on 
the  lower  level  between  the  industrial  district  on  the  north 
side ;  the  boat  and  freight  terminals  east  of  Michigan  avenue ; 
and  the  west  and  south  west  side  warehouse,  terminal,  and 
industrial  districts. 

(7)  A   41    per   cent   reduction   in   loop   traffic,   saving  time   and 
money  for  everybody. 

(8)  The  establishment  of  dock  facilities,  equipped  with  tunnel  and 
freight  station  connections,  for  marine  landing,  barge,  steam- 
boat,   warehouse,    and    storage    purposes,    thus    making    the 
Chicago  river  an  object  of  use,  beauty,  and  profit,  instead  of 
ugliness  and  loss.     The  World's  Fair  taught  us  the  value  of 
capitalizing    the    lake   front.     The    South   Water   street    im- 
provement is  the  first  step  in  capitalizing  the  river  front. 

(9)  It  will  aid  Chicago  to  maintain  its  commercial  standing,  and 
successfully    to    compete    with    other    progressive    American 
cities. 

(10)  It  will  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  value  from  the  expen- 
diture of  $10,000,000  (the  public  money  involved)  which 
would  have  to  be  spent  in  that  district  even  if  the  improve- 
ments were  not  made." 

Rather  far-reaching  results  to  be  expected  from  a  street  extension 
and  improvement  program! 


CHAPTER   IX 

TRANSIT  AND  THE  STREET  SYSTEM 

Public  Conveyances  in  the  Streets. — Of  the  public  con- 
veyances for  the  transportation  of  passengers  through  the 
streets  of  our  cities  the  electric  car  is  the  most  important. 
The  laying  of  tracks  in  the  streets,  the  selection  of  car  routes, 
and  the  terminal  stations  have  an  intimate  effect  on  the  width 
and  arrangement  of  streets.  Not  only  must  the  requisite  space 
be  given  over  to  the  tracks  and  their  cars,  but  loading  and 
unloading  space  must  be  provided  at  all  stops.  Whether  these 
loading  spaces  consist  of  raised  concrete  platforms  or  whether 
they  are  merely  indicated  on  the  pavement  by  painted  stripes, 
they  narrow  the  street  space  for  traffic  into  a  succession  of 
bottle-necks  and  diminish  the  traffic  capacity  of  the  street  by 
just  so  much.  But  wherever  there  are  street  car  tracks  in  the 
center  of  congested  roadways  the  safety  islands  or  loading 
spaces  are  absolutely  essential. 

Street  car  tracks  have  been  laid  in  many  streets  which  are 
so  narrow  that  there  is  not  room  for  a  single  lane  of  auto- 
mobiles between  the  street  car  and  an  automobile  or  delivery 
wagon  standing  at  the  curb.  Since  there  has  been  a  decided 
tendency  for  business  to  follow  the  routes  of  street  cars  even 
into  residence  sections,  and  since  street  cars  often  follow  the 
radial  thoroughfares  out  into  the  outlying  sections,  all  sorts 
of  traffic  compete  with  the  street  car  and  add  to  the  con- 
gestion. Ordinarily  there  should  be  room  on  each  side  of  a 
double  line  of  street  cars  for  two  lanes  of  traffic  passing  in 
each  direction,  one  standing  and  one  moving.  On  many  thor- 
oughfares three  or  four  lanes  are  not  too  many. 

Therefore  when  there  is  an  adequate  radial  and  crosstown 
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street  system,  laid  out  and  developed  with  broad  thoroughfares 
for  the  car-line  streets,  much  trouble  and  expense  is  saved. 
Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  lay  tracks  on  streets  inadequate  in 
width,  unsuitable  in  directness  and  inconvenient  in  grades,  that 
fact  should  be  sufficient  notice  that  the  street  system  needs 
study  and  revision.  Of  course  the  very  best  use  of  any  exist- 
ing street  system  for  the  routing  of  carlines  should  be  devel- 
oped in  any  case,  but  when  the  population  is  sufficiently  large 


Widening  city  streets  by  establishing  a  setback  for  new  buildings. 

to  justify  the  operation  of  street  cars  to  any  particular  section 
that  should  be  an  advance  signal  to  study  the  street  connection 
and  make  provision  for  widening,  straightening  and  grading 
before  the  land  and  buildings  bordering  on  the  street  become 
too  expensive.  Streets  are  frequently  widened  by  the  simple 
practice  of  enforcing  a  new  setback  building  line  so  that  no 
new  building  can  encroach  on  the  proposed  wider  street.  In 
time  there  will  only  be  a  few  old  buildings  extending  to  the 
original  street  line.  During  the  transition  period  the  street 
presents  a  ragged  appearance;  but  any  method  of  street  widen- 
ing is  apt  to  be  slow,  expensive  and  disfiguring  for  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time.  These  are  among  the  penalties  for  fail- 
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ing  to  lay  out  adequate  streets  in  advance  of  their  use.  If  the 
first  opportunity  has  been  neglected  and  the  city  has  devel- 
oped to  the  place  where  street  cars  are  demanded,  that  very 
fact  should  be  taken  as  a  second  opportunity  for  developing 
proper  streets  before  the  difficulties  increase. 

In  the  frontispiece  of  the  Pittsburgh  Report  of  the  Civic 
Commission  in  1910  it  was  shown  that  of  the  530  miles  of  main 
thoroughfare  within  a  radius  of  seven  miles  of  the  City  Hall, 
less  than  one  and  one-half  per  cent  have  room  for  passage 
between  cars  and  vehicles,  slow-moving  or  standing  at  the 
curb.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  need  for  a  better  street 
system  in  the  down-town  district  was  recognized  at  least  fifteen 
years  ago. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  street  cars  running  on 
tracks  will  be  entirely  replaced  during  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century  by  free  wheel  vehicles.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
de  luxe  busses  in  which  tourists  may  be  shown  the  sights  of 
American  cities  and  the  growing  use  of  interurban  automobiles 
and  busses  make  this  seem  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  busses  in  New  York  were  an  institution  in 
the  old  days  when  they  were  horse-drawn.  To-day  they  render 
an  important  public  service.  On  Fifth  Avenue  there  are  no 
car  tracks  and  the  busses,  of  course,  load  and  discharge  passen- 
gers at  the  curb. 

Already  the  omnibus  has  supplemented  and  sometimes  dis- 
placed the  street  car  running  on  tracks.  In  many  instances 
the  latest  models  are  quite  as  wide  and  often  as  long  as  a 
standard  street  car.  If  such  large  free-wheel  vehicles  come 
into  general  use  it  will  be  necessary  to  revise  our  estimates 
for  the  unit  width  of  lanes  of  traffic.  It  may  be  imperative 
to  require  such  large  vehicles  to  operate  in  lanes  keeping  near 
the  sidewalk,  thus  allowing  the  smaller,  and  presumably,  faster, 
vehicles  to  occupy  the  space  nearer  the  center  of  the  street. 

But  whether  the  public  conveyances  are  cars  operated  on 
the  surface  or  on  elevated  or  subway  tracks  or  by  free-wheel 
vehicles,  it  is  clear  that  no  large  city  can  be  served  adequately 
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if  the  routes  of  these  various  methods  of  transportation  are 
not  considered  as  a  unit  and  planned  to  supplement  each  other. 
In  a  recent  report  setting  forth  the  "Outstanding  facts  and 
salient  provisions  of  an  Ordinance  providing  for  a  compre- 
hensive municipal  local  transportation  system, "  it  is  claimed 
that  the  proposed  ordinance  "provides  for  a  comprehensive 
unified  system  embracing  surface  lines,  elevated  lines,  subways, 
busses  and  any  other  means  of  local  transportation  which  may 
now  or  hereafter  be  considered  desirable." 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  system  which  permitted 
municipalities  to  grant  franchises  to  different  companies  for 
different  types  of  local  transportation  was  that  the  routes,  even 
when  controlled  to  some  extent  by  public  utility  commissions, 
did  not  form  a  complete  system  to  serve  the  community. 

The  Chicago  Plan  includes  the  "re-routing  of  the  surface 
lines  so  as  to  make  them  really  short-haul  lines  serving  as 
feeders  of  a  comprehensive  rapid  transit  system  composed  of 
subways  and  elevated  lines." 

It  is  certainly  poor  business  for  a  municipality  to  grant  a 
franchise  to  a  surface  street  car  company  to  carry  passengers 
in  cars  run  on  tracks  laid  in  the  public  streets  of  the  city  and 
then  to  grant  a  franchise  to  a  competing  omnibus  company 
to  carry  passengers  on  free-wheel  vehicles  over  exactly  the 
same  route  or  one  which  will  parallel  it  to  the  extent  of  drain- 
ing patronage  from  the  street  car  company.  And  yet  there 
are  scores,  if  not  hundreds  of  cities  in  the  United  States  to-day 
where  the  tax  payers  are  suffering  from  exactly  this  sort  of 
poor  management,  frequently  involving  financial  disaster  as 
well  as  poor  service  to  the  public. 

The  routing  of  free-wheel  busses  may  be  changed  from  time 
to  time  more  readily  than  that  of  street  cars  operating  on 
tracks  laid  by  permission  of  long-term  franchises;  but  the 
size  of  many  of  the  modern  busses  makes  it  desirable,  if  not 
imperative,  that  they  run  on  streets  which  are  wide  enough 
to  carry  such  large  conveyances  without  blocking  the  general 
vehicular  traffic  every  time  they  stop  for  passengers. 
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The  lesson  which  City  Planning  has  to  teach  is  that  the 
routing  of  all  local  transportation  should  be  planned  as  a  unit, 
with  possible  extensions  sketched  out  in  advance  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  increasing  population.  No  matter  how  large 
a  city  may  grow  and  no  matter  how  decentralized  some  parts 
of  it  may  become,  there  are  common  centers  which  should  be 
placed  in  communication  with  all  outlying  sections.  Whether 
the  busses  are  used  as  feeders  and  supplementary  to  the  street 
railways,  or  whether  they  supersede  the  electric  lines,  the 
system  should  be  planned  as  a  whole. 

Rapid  Transit. — In  the  larger  cities  rapid  transit  by  means 
of  subways,  elevated  railways  and  ferries  becomes  a  problem 
which  seems  to  become  difficult  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
actual  growth  in  the  population.  Mr.  Bibbins  refers  to  the 
"paradox  of  transit  traffic  increasing  as  the  square  of  the 
population"  in  New  York  City.  He  believes  that  in  most 
cities  transit  traffic  increases  in  geometric  rather  than  arithmet- 
ical progression  as  compared  with  increases  in  the  population. 

The  relative  advantages  of  elevated  and  subway  structures 
to  provide  safe  and  rapid  transit  from  the  suburbs  to  the 
crowded  metropolitan  centers  depends  on  the  topography  and 
many  other  conditions.  Elevated  roads  may  be  highly  prefer- 
able in  the  open  country  or  along  open  highways  where  there 
is  a  sufficiently  wide  right  of  way  to  permit  a  high  embank- 
ment, with  sodded  slopes  or  solid  retaining  walls.  In  crowded 
city  streets,  the  elevated  roads,  though  they  remove  much 
traffic  from  the  surface  and  offer  dispatch,  have  the  offsetting 
disadvantage  of  decreasing  the  light  and  air  and  increasing 
the  noise  so  that  they  are  a  positive  nuisance  to  the  dwellers 
or  workers  in  the  buildings  along  the  line. 

The  subways  have  exactly  the  opposite  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  They  are  quiet.  They  do  not  affect  the  light 
and  air  of  the  buildings.  But  the  passengers  do  not  fare  as 
well  in  the  underground  tubes,  except  where  the  right  of  way 
is  on  a  wide  street  or  other  location  unoccupied  above  which 
will  permit  light  and  air  to  penetrate  to  the  trains. 
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Like  so  many  other  problems  of  city  planning  the  decision 
as  to  when  the  time  has  arrived  when  elevated  or  subway 
transit  is  needed  depends  upon  many  considerations.  If  the 
time  to  make  the  change  is  when  the  traffic  has  become  so 
great  that  the  immediate  patronage  will  bring  returns  on  the 
money  invested,  the  physical  conditions  are  usually  such  that 
installation  is  extremely  expensive.  It  was  estimated  by 
Mr.  Daniel  L.  Turner,  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  New  York 
Transit  Commission  that  the  cost  per  mile  of  single  track  in 
underground  trolley  railroad  in  congested  streets,  including 
pavements,  conduits  and  care  of  subsurface  structures  under 
conditions  such  as  those  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  would  amount 
to  $48,500,  while  the  same  construction  under  conditions 
existing  in  New  York  would  amount  to  $126,500,  quite  a 
substantial  difference.  Mr.  Lewis,  writing  in  1922,  stated  that 
the  costs  of  labor  and  material  at  that  date  would  make  it 
necessary  to  add  50%. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  subways  or  elevated  railways  are 
erected  in  order  to  open  up  new  areas  for  residences  and  bring 
them  into  rapid  transit  communication  with  the  down-town 
sections,  the  construction  of  such  roads  may  be  justified  as 
an  advantage  to  the  business  community  and  it  may  be  good 
policy  for  the  citizens  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion as  was  done  in  the  extensions  to  the  transit  system  of 
New  York.  But  in  either  case  the  task  is  cheaper  and  the 
transit  lines  can  be  built  to  yield  a  better  service  if  the  street 
system  has  broad  arteries  which  reach  out  into  the  surrounding 
country.  It  is  true  that  in  lower  New  York  the  transit  lines 
occasionally  pass  under  buildings  and  leave  the  route  of  the 
streets;  but  the  broad  street  which  will  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  elevated  or  subway  lines  without  undue  encroachment 
on  the  use  of  the  surface  by  vehicular  traffic  is  an  advantage 
to  be  greatly  prized.  The  street  system  of  any  growing  city 
should  contain  within  it  thoroughfares  which  could  some  day 
accommodate  rapid  transit  lines. 

New  York  and  San  Francisco  provide  part  of  their  rapid 
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transit  connection  with  surrounding  areas  by  ferry.     Before 
the  first  Pennsylvania  tunnel  was  built  passengers  on  all  trains 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

1-4,    6-9,    u,    12    Parks;    5    Central    Park;    10    Greenwood    Cemetery; 
13   Richmond;    14   U.   S.   Navy   Yard;    15    Governor's    Island. 

from  the  south  were  ferried  into  New  York.  There  are  those 
who  prefer  the  ferries  to  the  tunnel  even  now.  For  many 
years  all  transcontinental  travelers  were  brought  into  San 
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Francisco  by  ferry.  Now  that  the  "gap"  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  Coast  route  is  closed,  trains  from  the  south  bring 
through  passengers  into  the  railway  station  by  way  of  the 
neck  of  the  peninsula.  But  San  Francisco  Bay  has  not  been 
bridged  or  tunneled.  The  Central  Pacific  west-bound  trains 
exchange  passengers  at  the  Oakland  Mole  to  ferries  which  ply 
between  there  and  the  foot  of  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
There  are  ferries  from  San  Francisco  to  Oakland,  Berkeley, 
Alameda  to  the  east  and  to  many  of  the  towns  to  the  north 
of  the  Golden  Gate. 

Not  only  is  there  a  heavy  passenger  traffic  on  all  the  ferries 
which  cross  the  Hudson  River  and  on  the  ferries  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  but  there  is  an  increasing  automobile  traffic  on  all 
boats  which  have  facilities  for  carrying  cars.  The  wharves 
for  accommodating  ferry  traffic,  afoot  and  awheel,  form  a 
very  important  part  of  a  city  plan.  The  ferries  of  former 
years  have  in  many  instances  been  superseded  by  bridges  and 
tunnels.  The  new  bridge  across  the  Hudson  leading  to  Bear 
Mountain  will  provide  an  important  automobile  outlet  which 
will  compete  with  near-by  ferries.  When  an  automobile  tunnel 
connects  Manhattan  with  New  Jersey  there  should  be  an 
enormous  use  of  such  a  route,  particularly  if  the  feeding  high- 
ways in  New  Jersey  are  smoothly  paved.  Whether  this  would 
decrease  automobile  traffic  on  the  ferries  remains  to  be  seen. 
In  New  York  it  has  frequently  happened  that  new  facilities 
for  traffic  have  been  eagerly  used  without  in  the  least  decreas- 
ing the  patronage  on  existing  systems. 

Both  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco  there  is  a  heavy  freight 
traffic  by  way  of  the  ferries.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  by  way  of 
automobile  trucks  which  are  themselves  transported,  thus 
saving  loading  and  unloading. 
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NOTES 

Page  163:  Mr.  J.  Rowland  Bibbins,  writing  in  the  Electric  Railway 
Journal,  makes  reference  to  the  recent  survey  under  the  auspices  of  the 
City  Plan  Commission  of  Indianapolis. 

"Zoning,"  he  says,  "is  an  accomplished  fact  in  this  city.  The 
commission  next  turns  to  the  transportation  plan,  broadly  conceived, 
the  first  step  of  which  is  the  development  of  a  city-wide,  compre- 
hensive traffic  throughfare  system.  These  thoroughfares  are  being 
classified  and  designed  for  auto  speedways,  boulevards,  local  and 
rapid  transit  streets  and  heavy  traffic  streets,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  by-passing  of  traffic  foreign  to  the  central  business 
district. 

''The  next  step  will  be  to  develop  traffic  organization  and  control 
involving  the  usual  multitude  of  details,  particularly  to  afford  relief 
to  the  central  district. 

"The  third  step  will  seek  improved  rail  routing  and  operation, 
particularly  in  the  congested  district,  but  also  as  affects  the  entire 
transit  system.  .  .  . 

"The  fourth  step  involves  railroad  terminals,  line  and  grade 
separations,  as  all  these  factors  involve  city  development,  continuity 
of  main  thoroughfares  and  the  relief  of  traffic  and  transit  obstruction." 

Page  163:  Mr.  Nelson  P.  Lewis  discussed  the  question  of  near  and 
far-side  stops  in  his  book. 

"The  varying  custom  in  different  cities,  and  even  in  the  same  city, 
as  to  the  side  of  the  cross  street  at  which  surface  cars  and  omnibuses 
shall  stop  to  take  on  and  discharge  passengers  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  confusion  and  delay  and  of  not  a  few  accidents.  The  far- 
side  stop  has  been  the  general  rule,  except  where  the  cross  street  is 
also1  occupied  by  a  railroad,  when  the  cars  stop  at  the  near  side, 
or  frequently  on  both  sides.  Many  cities  have  adopted  stringent 
rules  as  to  the  stopping  place  for  surface  cars  and  omnibuses,  and 
have  painted  on  the  surface  of  the  pavement  the  spaces  within  which 
passengers  may  stand  and  upon  which  vehicles  may  not  encroach. 
New  York  has  lately  adopted  the  near-side  stop  for  all  crossings,  and 
the  records  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  show  that  for  the  first 
three  months  during  which  the  new  regulation  was  in  force  there 
was  a  decrease  of  1185  accidents  from  the  number  during  the  cor- 
responding three  months  of  the  preceding  year,  although  during  the 
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first  month  there  was  an  increase  of  158  in  the  number  of  accidents 
to  those  boarding  cars,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  not  being  accustomed 
to  the  new  rule,  they  waited  at  the  far  side  and  then  attempted  to 
board  moving  cars." 

Page  165:  A  most  interesting  comparison  of  service,  time  and  cost 
between  street  cars  and  "jitneys"  is  presented  in  the  accommodations 
for  the  workers  at  the  Ford  plant  near  Detroit. 

"The  great  bulk  of  those  who  need  transportation  to  and  from  the 
works  use  the  street  cars.  .  .  .  This  movement  has  reached  about  the 
maximum  possible  under  present  loading  conditions,  i.e.,  a  two-car 
train  every  sixty  seconds  with  practically  full  car  loading.  Pas- 
sengers board  the  cars  at  present  in  the  street  or  on  the  loops  in  the 
Detroit  municipal  car  yards,  in  queues,  and  the  loading  speed  aver- 
ages one  second  or  more  per  passenger  boarding.  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  movement  of  factory  employees  is  in  the  contrary  direction 
to  the  normal  city-rush  hour  traffic,  morning  and  evening.  .  .  . 

"In  addition  to  street  cars  there  is  on  Woodward  Avenue  a  loop  or 
jitney  service.  These  jitneys  are  large  eight-passenger  automobiles 
which,  during  the  rush  hour,  operate  on  a  headway  of  about  one- 
half  that  of  the  street  car  trains.  The  fare  on  these  motor  cars  to 
down-town  Detroit  is  from  two  to  three  times  the  fare  on  the  trolley 
cars,  and  the  speed  is  nearly  twice  that  of  the  latter.  This  service 
was  encouraged  by  the  city  when  the  railway  was  operated  by  a 
private  company,  and  the  jitneys  are  now  in  litigation  to  retain 
their  licenses  in  competition  with  the  municipal  railway. 

"The  third  transportation  service  is  given  by  private  automobiles. 
...  In  a  count  made  on  June  28,  1923,  between  3:10  p.m.,  and 
4:30  p.m.,  1200  automobiles  per  hour  were  found  to  be  moving 
south  on  Woodward  Avenue  past  the  corner  of  Manchester  Avenue, 
915  moving  north  on  Woodward  Avenue,  226  moving  east  and  169 
west  on  Manchester  Avenue  in  addition  to  10,920  pedestrians  home- 
ward bound  through  this  street,  mostly  crossing  at  Woodward 
Avenue. 

"The  greatest  congestion  occurs  at  the  corner  where  Manchester 
Avenue  enters  but  does  not  cross  Woodward  Avenue.  At  this  'T 
street  junction  there  is  a  traffic  during  the  rush  hour  of  about  200 
street  cars,  1800  motor  cars,  and  from  10,000  to  20,000  pedestrians." 

Page  167:  Mr.  Nelson  P.  Lewis  discussed  the  rapid  transit  problem 
in  his  chapter  on  "The  Transportation  System"  in  The  Planning  of  the 
Modern  City. 

"In  a  large  city  the  trunk  lines  will  carry  such  a  heavy  traffic  that 
its  accommodation  on  the  street  surface  will  be  impossible  unless  it 
moves  very  slowly,  and  slow  speed  means  restricted  capacity.  They 
must  therefore  be  placed  over  or  under  the  streets,  on  elevated 
structures  or  in  tunnels.  Some  of  the  most  important  lines,  also,  will 
need  three  or  four  tracks  to  accommodate  the  traffic.  Elevated 
roads  offer  serious  objection  to  light  and  air  and  are  noisy,  and,  as 
commonly  constructed,  disfigure  the  streets  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  will  not  often  be  tolerated.  In  the  case  of  the  elevated  railroad 
in  Philadelphia,  which  is  built  with  a  solid  floor  and  is  stone  bal- 
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lasted,  the  noise  has  been  greatly  reduced.  If  the  steel  structure  is 
encased  in  concrete,  the  disfigurement  of  the  street  is  much  less 
and  the  noise  can  be  still  further  reduced.  Of  the  latter  class 
is  the  elevated  railroad  through  the  Fenways  in  Boston.  The 
three-track  elevated  railway  in  Queens  Boulevard,  New  York  City, 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  arches  between  piers  which  are  themselves 
pierced  by  arched  openings  designed  to  accommodate  a  double-track 
surface  railroad.  This  street  is  200  feet  in  width,  the  part  in  which 
the  elevated  railway  is  located  having  two  roadways  each  43  ft. 
wide,  the  space  being  74  ft.  in  width,  so  that  there  is  room  for 
planting  on  each  side  of  the  elevated  structure,  which  is  itself  77  ft. 
from  the  side  lines  of  the  street,  so  that  there  is  no  obstruction  of 
light  and  air,  while  with  a  solid  floor,  stone  ballast  and  parapet  walls 
outside  the  tracks  there  is  very  little  noise.  This  is  probably  the 
best  type  of  elevated  railway  yet  built  within  street  lines.  While 
streets  can  rarely  have  such  dimensions,  if  a  few  avenues  leading 
directly  out  from  the  main  centers  of  large  cities  were  given  a  width 
of  150  ft.  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  elevated  lines  of  this  kind 
which  would  be  far  more  agreeable  to  ride  on  and  would  cost  less  to 
build  than  subways.  Where  underground  railroads  will  ultimately 
be  required  and  where  they  are  built  in  advance  of  extensive  develop- 
ment and  before  surface  traffic  is  great,  and  where  streets  are  suffi- 
ciently wide,  they  can  be  built  in  open  cuts  which  need  not  be 
covered  until  the  space  above  them  is  required  for  street  purposes. 
In  cases  where  the  street  width  is  sufficient  the  sides  can  be  sloped 
and  retaining  walls  omitted  until  the  tracks  are  covered,  and  the 
space  occupied  by  the  slopes  can  eventually  be  used  for  additional 
tracks.  The  first  rapid-transit  subway  built  in  New  York  had  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  length  four  tracks,  on  two  of  which  express 
trains  of  ten  cars  are  operated  during  the  rush  hours  at  intervals  of 
one  and  three-quarters  minutes  with  stations  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  apart  and  on  the  other  two  tracks  local  trains  of  six  cars  at 
the  same  intervals  and  with  stations  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart. 

"The  elevated  lines  on  both  sides  of  the  East  River  have  been 
provided  with  additional  tracks  permitting  the  operation  of  express 
service  in  the  direction  of  greatest  travel  during  rush  hours.  With 
improved  safety  devices  and  methods  of  speed  control  and  the 
additional  mileage,  the  average  number  of  passengers  carried  daily 
by  the  combined  subway  and  elevated  systems,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  has  been  increased  from  2,273,737  f°r  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1915,  to  3,886,  711  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  an  increase 
of  71  per  cent. 

"This  work  has  been  done  in  connection  with  a  comprehensive  ex- 
tension of  the  transit  system  of  the  city  at  an  expense  of  about 
$330,000,000,  of  which  sum  the  city  contributes  about  one-half,  and 
the  two  traction  companies  operating  the  present  lines  the  other 
half.  Heretofore  the  building  of  new  rapid  transit  lines  has  been 
confined  to  the  parts  of  the  city  where  population  was  dense  and 
existing  facilities  were  overtaxed.  Under  the  present  plans  new  lines 
are  being  carried  into  parts  of  the  city  which  are  still  undeveloped. 
The  effect  of  this  policy  upon  taxable  values  will  be  very  great. 
There  may  be  a  depreciation  in  certain  congested  sections  where 
present  high  values  have  been  brought  about  by  a  demand  for  space 
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which  exceeded  the  supply  and  congestion  has  resulted,  but  new 
areas  will  become  available  for  development  and  there  will  be  a 
diffusion  of  realty  values  with  a  considerable  net  increase.  The 
original  city-owned  rapid  transit  line  was  25.6  miles  in  length,  with 
a  total  of  76  miles  of  single  track.  The  extended  system  in  operation 
in  1922  had  a  total  of  206  miles  of  single  track  in  subways  beneath 
the  city  streets  and  in  river  tunnels,  and  384  single  track  miles  on 
elevated  structures,  or  embankment,  or  in  open  cut,  a  total  of  590 
miles  of  track,  while  some  27  additional  miles  were  under  con- 
struction or  authorized.  .  .  .  The  crying  need  is  transit  of  some  sort 
which  will  put  these  (outlying)  sections  in  close  touch  with  the 
business  centers.  Rapid  transit  is  the  thing  desired,  while  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  supplied,  whether  over  or  under  the  street  surface 
— it  cannot  be  rapid  if  on  the  street  surface — is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. 


CHAPTER   X 

TRANSPORT 

Entrances.  Thoroughfares. — Time  was  when  practically 
all  the  land  entrances  to  town  were  by  the  highways.  All  the 
early  books  of  travel  in  America  by  Europeans  described  the 
writer's  first  impression  of  the  towns  and  cities  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  the  highway  which  led  into  the  city  street.  Then 
came  the  steam  railway  and  the  electric  trolley  which  often 
provided  new  routes  of  entrance.  With  the  advent  of  the 
automobile  the  highway  entrance  for  both  freight  and  passen- 
gers has  again  become  important.  These  highway  entrances 
usually  occur  where  the  country  thoroughfare  joins  the  arterial 
city  street.  That  point  is  frequently  marked  by  a  change  in 
the  material  and  condition  of  the  pavement,  commonly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  city  street.  Here,  too,  the  interurban 
trolley  tracks  often  switch  from  the  roadside  to  the  middle  of 
the  street,  making  a  dangerous  grade  crossing.  The  only  other 
indication  that  the  "city  limits"  have  been  reached  is  a  warn- 
ing that  the  law  against  speeding  will  be  enforced.  From  a 
purely  business  point  of  view  in  the  enterprising  towns  where 
the  citizens  desire  to  induce  travelers  to  stay,  it  would  be 
worth  some  expenditure  of  thought  and  money  to  devise  an 
arrangement  that  would  eliminate  the  "death-trap,"  soften  the 
warning,  and  automatically  make  each  traveler  glad  to  enter 
the  pleasant  precincts  of  a  well-planned,  well-kept  town  with 
a  hospitable  gateway. 

In  proportion  to  the  opportunities  for  cities  and  towns  to 
provide  alluring  entrances  to  their  confines,  very  little  has  been 
accomplished.  Of  course  in  the  conglomeration  of  towns  which 
surround  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  the  traveler  may 
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hardly  know  when  he  passes  from  the  suburban  towns  and 
the  satellite  cities  into  the  main  metropolis;  but  those  who 
have  driven  into  these  famous  centers  of  population  are  apt 
to  remember  certain  bottle-necks  of  congestion  in  which 
huge  motor  trucks,  city  delivery  vans,  clanging  surface 
trolley  cars  and  passenger  automobiles  jockeyed  for  prece- 
dence, though  the  exact  point  of  entrance  may  never  have 
been  noted. 

Speed  the  day  when  the  city  thoroughfares  will  be  classi- 
fied so  that  definite  passenger  and  freight  entrances  may  be 
established  to  the  benefit  of  both  classes  of  traffic.  A  little 
extra  land  on  both  sides  of  the  highway  just  at  the  city  limits 
might  be  transformed  into  a  gateway  of  grass  and  trees  which 
could  be  made  more  effective  than  a  stone  or  brick  affair. 
At  any  rate,  the  architects,  the  landscape  architects  and  the 
artists  could,  if  they  were  given  an  opportunity,  devise  suitable 
and  effective  gateways  for  the  highway  entrances  to  our  towns 
and  cities. 

Entrances.  Rail. — Usually  the  existence  of  a  railway  has 
led  to  the  establishment,  or  at  least  the  expansion,  of  the 
modern  cities.  Municipalities  have  bid  eagerly  for  railways 
to  build  their  lines  into  town.  Many  cities  have  put  forth 
every  effort  and  offered  large  inducements  for  railways  to 
establish  their  terminals  on  land  that  seemed  convenient  to 
the  then-confines  only  to  learn  (in  a  future  generation  perhaps) 
that  the  space  occupied  by  switching  yards  and  freight  and 
passenger  stations  was  exactly  in  the  line  of  expansion.  Many 
street  traffic  problems  in  the  larger  cities  to-day  have  been 
caused  in  part  by  the  location  of  the  railway  terminals,  which 
have  blocked  the  development  of  the  down-town  sections  and 
contributed  unnecessarily  to  the  traffic  in  streets  already  over- 
crowded. 

Chicago  probably  has  the  most  difficult  and  complicated 
railway  problem  of  any  American  city.  There  were  in  1915, 
194  square  miles  in  the  City  of  Chicago.  Within  that  area, 
approximately  26  miles  long  and  8  miles  wide,  there  were  2840 
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miles  of  track.  Seventeen  hundred  switching  engines  alone 
were  used  in  the  freight  and  car  yards  and  forty  thousand 
freight  cars  were  handled  daily.  There  are  twenty-six  trunk 
lines  running  into  Chicago.  In  a  small,  congested  area  north 
of  1 6th  Street  the  railways  owned  in  1913,  250  acres,  so 
arranged,  as  shown  on  the  map,  that  the  entire  loop  district 
was  hemmed  in  by  railway  property. 

Between  the  strip  of  railway-owned  property  along  the 
Lake  front  and  the  great  block  of  property  owned  by  the 
railway  companies  in  the  down- town  distirct  there  was  (and  is) 
a  bottle-neck  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  averaging  for  over 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  scarcely  1200  feet  in  width  and  for 
another  third  of  a  mile  something  over  2000  feet.  In  fact 
the  32.5%  of  the  two-mile  square  business  district  of  Chicago 
which  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  railways  is  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  only  four  out  of  twenty-four  north  and  south 
streets  extend  the  two  miles  between  Chicago  Avenue  and 
Roosevelt  Road.  Imagine  the  traffic  of  the  great  South  Lake 
Shore  district  of  Chicago  pressed  into  three  main  streets  and 
most  of  it  into  the  broad  and  smooth  Michigan  Avenue,  as  on 
Wabash  Avenue  there  are  both  elevated  trains  and  surface  cars. 
Moreover  there  is  no  Wabash  Avenue  bridge  across  the  Chicago 
River.  State  Street  with  its  congested  local  traffic  and  its 
narrow  width  north  of  the  river  hardly  offers  an  acceptable 
alternative  through  route.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
73,000  automobiles  a  day  cross  the  Michigan  Avenue  bridge, 
of  which  18,000  go  through  the  loop  without  stopping.  Of 
the  55,000  vehicles  which  do  stop,  41,000  stop  west  of  State 
Street.  That  is,  if  it  were  not  for  the  extent  and  location  of 
the  railway  property,  often  referred  to  as  the  "Chinese  Wall," 
this  traffic  would  be  distributed  among  other  north-and-south 
thoroughfares. 

To  correct  this  situation  it  is  proposed  to  widen  La  Salle 
Street  to  108  feet  all  the  way  from  the  Station  to  Lincoln  Park. 
Eventually  it  is  planned  to  extend  La  Salle  Street  south  through 
the  railway  property,  as  a  part  of  the  proposed  south-side 
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terminal  development.     It  is  planned  to  make  this  section  of 
the  street  150  feet  wide. 
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CHICAGO 

1-16,  23-24  Parks  and  Boulevards;  17  Lake  Calumet;  18  Chicago  River; 
19-20  Canal;  21  Packing  Houses;  22  Stockyards;  25-26  Places  of 
Interest. 

Among  the  original  proposals  of  the  Chicago  Plan  was  one 
to  enlarge  the  business  area  by  pushing  the  railway  stations 
south  to  1 2th  Street  and  one  to  straighten  the  Chicago  River 
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which  bends  toward  the  bottle-neck  of  traffic,  in  order  to  open 
up  several  additional  north-and-south  streets.  In  1923  appli- 
cation was  made  by  the  municipal  authorities  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  grant  the  necessary  permission  to  straighten 
the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  River  between  Polk  and  i8th 
Streets.  When  this  is  done  five  loop  streets  will  be  extended 
from  their  present  termini  through  the  area  now  absorbed  for 
railway  uses. 

In  Chicago  an  imposing  new  Union  Station  to  serve  five  of 
the  twenty-six  railways  has  been  erected  where  it  may  be 
approached  by  Canal  Street  destined  to  be  the  western  bound- 
ary of  wide  streets  leading  around  the  central  business  district. 
"The  great  freight  terminals  will  lie  to  the  south  of  the  station. 
Concrete  and  steel  viaducts,  dock  walls  for  the  Chicago  River, 
and  a  widened  Canal  Street  are  all  included  in  the  plan," 
which  will  cost  some  seventy-five  million  dollars. 

In  New  York  the  trains  from  the  south  enter  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  of  the  Hudson  Terminal.  In  both  cases  the 
tracks  are  underground.  The  New  York  Central  group  of 
rail  entrances  from  the  north  terminate  at  the  Grand  Central 
Station,  which  occupies  the  space  between  42nd  and  45th 
Streets.  The  station  stands  directly  in  the  line  of  Park  Avenue 
but  an  esplanade  approached  by  ramps  carries  through  vehicu- 
lar traffic  around  the  building  on  a  level  above  the  surface. 
The  open  switch  yards  which  were  once  such  a  nuisance  have 
now  been  placed  underground  and  electrified  so  that  the  eleven 
cross  streets  which  once  were  interrupted  are  now  carried  over 
the  tracks.  The  open  space  under  the  old  arrangement  occu- 
pied a  width  of  350  feet;  the  new  terminal  has  been  widened 
to  817  feet  and  provision  has  been  made  for  local  trains  below 
the  main  track  level. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal  is  the  fact  that  several  huge  buildings  have 
been  erected  directly  over  the  tracks  and  so  provided  a  profit- 
able investment  to  offset  the  enormous  cost  of  the  station  and 
its  terminal  facilities.  Moreover,  upper  Park  Avenue,  where 
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for  many  years  residents  were  annoyed  with  smoke  and  noise 
of  the  constant  succession  of  trains  which  traversed  the  open 
tracks,  is  now  one  of  the  exclusive  house  streets  in  New  York. 
With  the  tracks  depressed  and  parking  strips  in  the  center 
the  street  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  in  the  city. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Union  Station  in  Washington,  where 
all  railways  enter,  is  excellent.  .The  terminal  trackage  is 
located  where  it  may  be  possible  to  maintain  it  above 
ground  for  many  years,  if  not  indefinitely.  A  lower  level  is 
used  for  direct  station  entrance  of  through  trains;  but  the 
terminals  and  switching  yards  are  above  ground.  The  station 
is  close  to  the  Capitol  but  about  a  mile  removed  from  the 
retail  business  center  which  is  expanding  in  the  direction  away 
from  the  station.  The  tracks  from  the  south  are  elevated 
where  they  cross  Potomac  Park  which  borders  the  Potomac 
River  and  depressed  where  they  traverse  the  city  development. 
They  approach  Union  Station  by  way  of  a  wide  circle  which 
makes  them  as  little  objectionable  as  possible.  There  are  quite 
extensive  switching  yards  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  others,  located  in  an  area  but  little 
used  at  the  present  time. 

Rail  Service  for  Industrial  Sections. — But  if  through 
railways  and  switching  yards  are  a  nuisance  to  residence  neigh- 
borhoods unless  they  are  placed  under  ground  and  electrified, 
they  are  a  real  asset  to  industrial  districts.  Many  industrial 
plants  are  located  almost  solely  with  reference  to  loading 
facilities.  If  we  may  accept  the  statement  of  Mr.  George  R. 
Wadsworth,  "There  are  many  industrial  localities  but  few 
developments."  He  defines  an  industrial  development  as  a 
"Productive  community,  self-contained  from  the  receipt  of  the 
raw  material  to  the  shipment  of  the  finished  product,  with 
common  interest  among  the  several  producers  as  to  the  ele- 
ments of  general  facilities  covered  by  rentals,  power,  taxes, 
insurance,  and  transportation  facilities." 

The  Bush  Terminal  is  the  exception.  Located  in  South 
Brooklyn  on  New  York  Harbor  it  has  ample  power  facilities 
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and  rail  entrance,  direct  or  indirect,  to  all  trunk  lines  entering 
the  New  York  City  terminal  district. 

In  cities  which  are  entered  by  a  number  of  different  rail- 
way lines,  an  industrial  belt  line  which  permits  cars  to  be 
routed  from  the  industrial  district  or  districts  to  any  one  of 
the  main  lines  provides  a  convenient  service  and  relieves  the 
congestion  of  tracks  and  haulage  through  the  streets  of  the 
central  city. 

In  any  case  no  adequate  city  plan  would  permit  railway 
lines  and  terminals  to  divide  the  city  into  sections.  Chicago 
has  suffered  seriously  from  that  situation  and  while  the  adjust- 
ments devised  by  the  Plan  Commission  and  the  railway  com- 
panies mitigate  many  of  the  evils  no  one  can  believe  that  the 
business  district  of  Chicago  would  not  be  better  off  if  the 
railway  property  were  better  located  and  it  seems  equally 
true  that  the  railway  companies  themselves  would  profit  by 
a  better  arrangement.  If  Chicago  were  to  begin  again  and 
plan  for  the  best  use  of  unoccupied  territory  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  very  much  better  arrangement  could  be  found.  The 
provision  for  track  terminals,  both  passenger  and  freight,  when 
they  are  located  in  towns  and  cities,  should  include  two-level 
crossings  and  should  be  placed  in  proper  relation  to  the  sec- 
tions of  the  city  which  will  be  served  by  them. 

Grade  Crossings. — The  danger  of  grade  crossings  is  so 
generally  recognized  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  they 
will  be  absolutely  prohibited  at  the  intersections  of  all  city 
streets,  main  country  highways  and  much-traveled  railway 
lines.  At  Pullman  two  trunk  line  railways  crossed  a  street 
at  grade  about  half  a  block  from  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Pullman  works.  "Between  two  and  three  hundred  trains  a 
day,  including  the  suburban  service,  pass(ed)  over  these  tracks, 
two  of  them  being  through  trains  running  at  full  speed  across 
the  street  within  a  few  minutes  of  5:30  in  the  afternoon,  which 
is  the  quitting  time  for  9,000  employees.  It  is  said  that  in 
22  months  41  fatal  accidents  occurred  on  these  and  other 
crossings  in  the  vicinity  and,  when  the  public  realized  the 
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extent  of  the  slaughter  which  was  going  on,  an  agitation  was 
begun  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  an  ordinance  requiring 
the  elevation  of  the  tracks  before  the  close  of  the  year  1916." 
We  have  come  to  realize  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  such  a 
grade  crossing  safe.  The  only  security  lies  in  the  double-grade 
which  separates  pedestrians  and  vehicles  from  train  traffic. 

There  are  now  few  States  in  which  new  railway  tracks  can 
be  constructed  which  cross  main  highways  and  city  streets  on 
the  same  level.  "The  problem,"  says  Samuel  T.  Wagner,  "is 
how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  the  old  grade  crossings  that  are  in 
existence?"  Mr.  Wagner  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
construction  of  two-level  crossings  demands  a  high  grade  of 
engineering  skill,  involving  construction  and  location  of  rail- 
ways and  highways,  bridges,  sewage  and  drainage  problems, 
construction  of  retaining  walls,  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineering  problems  and  sometimes  in  involved  problems 
the  reconstruction  of  railway  yards,  passenger  and  freight 
stations  and  locomotive  and  car  facilities  which  may  be  affected 
by  the  changed  conditions. 

The  highway  may  be  lowered  under  the  railway  or  raised 
over  it;  the  highway  may  be  lowered  and  the  railway  raised 
or  the  highway  raised  and  the  railway  lowered;  the  railway 
may  be  raised  over  the  highway  or  lowered  under  it. 

The  expense  of  converting  existing  grade  crossings  into  two- 
level  crossings  would  amount  to  an  enormous  sum  of  money; 
but  every  year  a  considerable  number  of  grade  crossings  are 
eliminated  so  that  the  planning  for  the  future  may  be  directed 
to  scientific  locations  of  tracks  and  highways  and  streets  to 
reduce  crossings  to  a  minimum  and  to  insure  proper  treatment 
of  necessary  intersections. 

Entrances.  Water. — Most  of  the  important  cities  of  the 
United  States  have  water  entrances.  The  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  ports  serve  the  ocean  traffic.  The  tonnage  moved  in 
the  Great  Lakes  is  nothing  short  of  stupendous  and  it  will 
not  be  many  years  before  the  great  ocean  carriers  will  enter 
the  Great  Lakes  and  so  join  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland 
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and  other  Lake  ports  with  London,  Europe,  South  America, 
and  Africa  by  direct  steamer. 

The  provision  of  modern  wharves  with  proper  equipment 
for  loading  and  unloading  and  with  direct  track  connection 
with  the  railways  is  one  of  the  most  important  assets  which 
any  city  can  provide  to  attract  commerce.  The  planning  of 
the  space  which  should  be  assigned  to  commerce,  industry, 
parks  and  other  purposes  is  a  community  problem,  though  too 
often  neglected.  Every  city  should  own  and  control  its  water 
front.  Only  through  such  public  control  can  a  proper  balance 
be  maintained  and  the  greatest  use  secured  of  river,  lake  and 
ocean  frontages.  Chicago  lost  many  miles  of  its  lake  front  to 
a  railway;  but  is  now  building  land  to  serve  for  park  and 
boulevard  connections  out  beyond  the  railway  tracks.  The 
beautiful  Field  Museum  is  on  a  site  extended  into  the  Lake 
and  the  new  Illinois  Central  Railway  Station  will  be  located 
not  far  from  it.  It  is  expected  that  a  system  of  wharves  will 
be  developed. 

It  is  possible  to  plan  for  a  two-level  water-front  which  fur- 
nishes wharves  and  streets  for  heavy  hauling  below  and  a 
pleasure  boulevard  above.  The  Chicago  river  is  to  be  treated 
in  this  fashion.  Riverside  Drive  skirts  a  bluff,  while  down 
below  are  railway  tracks  and  wharves,  though  the  appearance 
of  the  lower  water-front  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

In  a  distance  covering  nearly  four  miles  of  the  lower  New 
York  water-front,  the  proportion  occupied  by  the  different 
services  is  as  follows: 

Per  cent 

Transatlantic   steamships    17.5 

Coastwise   steamships    24.3 

Railroads    30.8 

Hudson  River  boats   3.0 

Sound   steamers    55-7 

Ferries 7-8 

Open  wharfage   3.9 

Miscellaneous:   coal,  ice,  dumps,  oysters 6.9 

Recreation  piers  i  .o 
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In  an  industrial  city  with  a  water-borne  traffic  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  one  or  more  industrial  districts  should  be  assigned 
to  the  water-front  but  a  good  city  plan  would  in  almost  every 
case  bring  about  a  better  arrangement  than  exists  in  some  of 
our  American  cities  where  the  entire  water-front  of  a  river  or 
harbor  is  lined  with  a  broad  strip  of  industrial  establishments 
which  effectually  cut  off  the  whole  population  from  any  other 
use  of  the  water-front,  either  for  parks,  boulevards  or  pleasure 
craft.  In  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  there  is  an  excellent 
division  of  the  river  frontage  which  will  allow  indefinite  expan- 
sion of  industries  in  one  direction  and  of  residences  and  boule- 
vard development  in  the  other. 

In  many  cities  with  considerable  water-front  the  land  has 
been  extended  into  the  water  by  dredging  deeper  channels  and 
by  filling  the  marshes  or  swamps.  An  entire  peninsula  has 
been  reclaimed  from  the  Potomac  River  in  Washington,  thus 
enclosing  the  harbor  on  three  sides.  The  present  line  of  the 
San  Francisco  water-front  is  said  to  be  extended  into  the  Bay 
far  beyond  the  line  which  existed  in  the  Gold  Days.  The 
harbors  of  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles  have  been  improved  by 
dredging  and  filling  to  reclaim  new  land. 

The  designing  of  proper  slips  and  wharves  to  fit  the  various 
waterways  is  a  matter  which  requires  great  technical  skill. 
In  industrial  sections  there  have  been  built,  in  some  instances, 
great  terminal  wharves  which  not  only  have  brought  railway 
lines  and  ships  to  a  common  transferring  ground,  but,  in  the 
case  of  the  Bush  Terminal,  have  provided  facilities  for  manu- 
facturing raw  material  received  into  finished  products  to  be 
shipped.  In  connection  with  the  plans  for  such  industrial  rail- 
and-water  terminals  or  for  great  systems  of  passenger  and 
freight  wharves,  the  streets  must  be  most  carefully  laid  out 
if  they  are  to  serve  the  fullest  usefulness.  In  so  far  as  passen- 
ger traffic  can  be  segregated  from  the  heavy  hauling  of  freight 
both  classes  of  traffic  will  be  benefited.  Much  street  traffic, 
of  course,  will  be  avoided,  if  freight  cars  can  be  loaded  difectly 
from  incoming  boats.  The  day  may  come  when  good  planning 
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will  make  it  possible  for  passengers  to  be  transferred  from 
shipboard  to  rail  coaches. 


SEATTLE 

i  University  Boulevard;  2-6  Parks;  7,  11-15  Waterways;  8  Washington 
State  University;  9  Post  Office;  10  Depots. 

The  intimate  connection  between  types  of  wharves  and  piers 
and  the  machinery  for  loading  and  unloading  freight  and  the 
natural  and  manufactured  resources  of  the  community  will  at 
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once  be  apparent.  A  commercial  harbor  should  be  planned  to 
meet  the  local  requirements  and  should  be  furnished  with 
facilities  to  fit  the  freight  to  be  handled.  Mr.  Goodrich  lists 
the  various  interchanges  which  wharf  structures  must  ordinarily 
be  designed  to  provide  under  different  conditions. 

Ocean  to  rail 
Ocean  to  truck 
River  to  rail 
River  to  truck 
Canal  to  rail 
Canal  to  truck 
Ocean  to  river 
Ocean  to  canal 
River  to  canal 

Entrances.  Bridges. — The  entrance  from  one  or  more 
directions  to  the  river  cities  is  sure  to  be  by  way  of  bridges. 
Usually  the  rail  and  highway  bridges  are  separate,  though  the 
rapid  transit  and  interurban  tracks  are  frequently  laid  in  the 
space  provided  for  free-wheel  traffic.  These  bridges  are  apt 
to  be  bottle-necks  of  congestion  unless  the  entire  arterial  high- 
way and  railway  systems  within  the  municipality  are  planned 
to  articulate  with  the  bridges  and  unless  sufficient  crossings 
are  provided.  Entirely  apart  from  the  primary  utilitarian  uses 
of  such  entrance  bridges,  the  river  cities  have  a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity to  build  bridges  which  shall  stir  the  imagination  and 
prove  worthy  gateways  to  their  confines.  There  are  far  too 
many  bridges  which,  together  with  their  approaches,  give  the 
visitor  the  impression  of  a  back-door  entrance. 

Entrances.  Air. — Cities  are  already  beginning  to  compete 
with  each  other  for  terminal  stations  on  the  trans-continental 
aerial  mail  route.  As  the  air  service  comes  into  more  common 
use  for  carrying  mail,  passengers  and  express,  the  need  for 
landing  stations  will  become  more  urgent.  It  may  possibly  be 
that  the  future  will  see  types  of  air  craft  which  can  be  safely 
tucked  into  neat  little  berths  on  the  tops  of  our  skyscraper 
buildings;  but  at  the  present  time  a  reasonable  area  of  land 
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is  necessary  to  provide  proper  landing  stations.  "Location 
'on  the  airline'  is  destined  to  become  of  great  importance  to 
all  cities  and  probably  of  vital  importance  to  the  lesser  cities," 
declares  Mr.  Archibald  Black. 

"Strange  as  it  may  sound,  most  cities  have  only  a  few  sites  which 
are  entirely  suitable  for  air  terminal  purposes.  If  these  are  left  to 
be  developed  by  some  air  transportation  corporation,  tomorrow  the 
city  may  find  itself  at  this  firm's  mercy  so  far  as  rapid  inter-city 
transportation  is  concerned.  The  obvious  solution  is  the  provision 
of  an  air  terminal  owned  or  controlled  by  the  municipality  and 
open  to  all  on  even  terms.  Hangar  space  and  other  facilities  can 
be  leased  to  private  owners,  small  operators,  and  also  to  air  trans- 
port firms  when  the  latter  serve  the  city  in  question.  .  .  .  Several 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country,  such  as  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Detroit,  Boston,  Kansas  City  and  many  others,  have  already  given 
serious  consideration  to  this  problem.  .  .  .  Detroit  recently  passed  a 
referendum  authorizing  the  city  officials  to  construct  'several  aviation 
fields.' " 

The  accessibility  of  the  airplane  landing  fields  is  of  great 
importance  in  selecting  terminal  or  way-station  sites  for  fast 
air  mail  routes.  Between  Washington  and  New  York  it  was 
found  that  the  time  consumed  in  transporting  mail  to  and 
from  the  landing  stations  made  it  impossible  to  offer  much 
quicker  service  than  the  train  mail  schedule. 

The  selection  of  an  air  terminal  presents  a  nice  problem  in 
planning.  The  site,  according  to  Mr.  Black,  should  be  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  its  adaptation  to  airplane, 
seaplane  and  airship  use;  location  in  relation  to  other  air  sta- 
tions, the  airway  and  the  city  and  extent  to  which  the  terminal 
may  be  used.  Meteorological  conditions  should  be  studied,  soil 
and  drainage  are  important ;  transportation  and  communication 
facilities  as  well  as  available  water  supply  and  electric  power 
should  be  considered.  And  finally  the  cost  of  the  property 
enters  into  the  problem  as  an  important  item. 

The  layout  of  the  field  is  an  extremely  technical  matter  and 
should  require  the  advice  of  the  specialist — the  field  landing 
engineer — in  addition  to  the  general  planning  and  engineering 
aid. 
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NOTES 

Page  178:  Concerning  the  situation  in  Chicago  and  other  similar 
conditions,  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano,  writing  in  1913,  suggested  certain 
remedies: 

Said  Mr.  Delano:  "Railway  managers  are  coming  to  the  decision 
that  expensive  and  extensive  terminals  are  neither  proper  nor  justi- 
fiable from  any  standpoint.  There  is  a  growing  belief,  especially  in 
respect  to  suburban  traffic,  that  there  is  no  need  of  terminal  facilities 
at  all,  but  that  by  through-routing  or  continuous  movement  of 
trains,  the  public  would  be  better  served  and  at  less  cost  to  the  rail- 
ways. Depots,  with  their  elaborate  comfort  facilities,  are  obviously 
necessary  for  long-distance  travel,  but  with  terminal  stations  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  suburban  trains,  less  space  would  be  required.  Re- 
cent development  in  electrification,  which  is  likely  to  come  into  use 
.  .  .  opens  up  a  good  many  new  possibilities;  and  one  of  the  advan- 
tages (or,  as  it  might  be  called,  a  'by-product')  of  electric  traction 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  with  the  avoidance  of  smoke  and 
steam  and  the  gases  of  combustion,  it  is  possible  to  utilize  the  space 
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over  tracks  for  general  building  purposes.  In  this  connection 
witness  what  is  being  done  in  New  York  City  over  the  New  York 
Central  terminal.  This  clearly  points  to  the  fact  that  terminals, 
while  enormously  expensive  (on  account  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty taken  and  the  massive  construction  required) ,  can  yet  be 
made,  partially  at  least,  self-sustaining.  Another  fine  example  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Church  St.  Terminal  office  building  of  the  Hud- 
son Terminal  Railway  in  New  York." 

Concerning  the  handling  of  freight  Mr.  Delano  laid  down  four  general 
guides: 

"First:  So  far  as  possible,  freight  in  transit  to  points  beyond, 
whether  in  carloads  or  in  small  packages,  must  not  be  handled  in 
the  busy  portions  of  the  city.  This  problem  is  being  dealt  with  and 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  solved  ...  in  the  so-called  'Clearing'  yard 
outside  the  city  limits. 

"Second:  It  is  just  as  important  that  the  railway  freight  stations 
should  bear  some  interrelation  as  it  is  that  passenger  stations  should. 
Indeed  it  might  be  said  to  be  even  more  important,  because  human 
beings  have  the  advantage  of  mobility,  whereas  freight  must  be 
moved  by  some  vehicle  or  form  of  conveyance. 

<fThird:  In  respect  to  the  freight  business,  as  with  the  passenger, 
there  must  be  an  interrelation  between  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion, whether  by  roadway  or  waterway. 

"Fourth:  The  expenditures  necessary  to  create  these  facilities  must 
be  justified  by  more  economical  methods  or  improvements  in 
service." 

Page  1 80:  "The  passenger  terminal  will  house  trains  of  both  north 
and  south  approach.  Above  the  train  sheds  will  rise  a  monumental 
structure  bounded  on  four  sides  by  a  colonnade  and  crowned  by  a 
lofty  office  building. 

"The  site  for  Chicago's  new  main  post  office  is  the  two-block  area 
on  Canal  street  between  the  Union  Station  and  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Station,  already  completed,  which  together  handle  sixty- 
two  percent  of  Chicago's  mail.  .  .  . 

"Another  great  railroad  development  is  under  way  at  the  southern 
edge  of  the  central  business  district.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
is  spending  eighty-eight  million  dollars  in  the  electrification  of  its 
facilities  and  the  construction  of  an  immense  new  passenger  depot, 
fronting  upon  Grant  Park  at  Roosevelt  Road  and  Indiana  Avenue, 
west  of  and  adjacent  to  the  new  Field  Museum  and  Stadium.  This 
forms  part  of  the  lake  front  development  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago;  a 
project  which  also  provides  for  the  future  development  of  harbor 
facilities  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  between  the  Roose- 
velt Road  and  47th  Street." 

Page    187:     The   improvement    of   harbors  involves   many    technical 
problems,  a  few  of  which  are  suggested  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Goodrich: 

"Failure  ...  to  provide  such  protection  as  is  afforded  by  a  well- 
designed  breakwater  has  been  known  to  give  a  port  such  a  reputa- 
tion that  shipowners  and  captains  were  forced  to  shun  it.  The  care- 
ful laying  o.ut,  maintenance,  and  buoying  of  channels  is  of  almost 
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equal  importance,  and  in  some  instances  taxes  the  ingenuity  of 
engineering  skill  to  the  utmost.  The  constantly  shifting  channels  in 
the  great  inland  rivers  are  well-known  phenomena,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  ignoring  natural  channels  to  a  large  extent,  sometimes  creat- 
ing channels  for  themselves,  is  said  to  have  dictated  the  design  of 
the  shallow-draft,  stern-wheel  Mississippi  river  boat. 

"Lighthouses,  smaller  beacons,  lighted  buoys,  fog  horns,  sirens,  and 
other  safety  devices  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  water- 
front developments  of  any  magnitude,  and  there  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  city  planner  to  combine  the  latest  scientific  develop- 
ment with  a  treatment  which  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  artist  and 
satisfactory  to  the  layman.  Anchorage  grounds  must  be  provided 
wherever  fleets  need  to  be  thus  accommodated,  and  in  some  instances 
mooring  dolphins  are  found  advantageous,  at  which  vessels  can  tie 
whenever  the  major  part  of  their  cargo  is  to  be  transferred  to 
other  water  craft.  .  .  .  Many  harbors  are  .  .  .  provided  with  turn- 
ing basins.  Examples  are  to  be  found  at  the  inner  end  of  the  so- 
called  canal  designed  for  the  Newark  Harbor  improvement.  A 
turning  basin  is  also  provided  in  connection  with  the  inner  harbor 
at  Los  Angeles. 

"The  transatlantic  piers  on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan  Island, 
New  York  City,  in  the  so-called  Chelsea  district,  are  well  known  for 
their  adequacy  as  combined  passenger  and  freight  piers  for  vessels 
of  the  largest  type.  An  interesting  design  which  was  developed 
in  an  effort  to  accommodate  practically  all  of  the  several  varieties 
of  interchange  listed  above  is  to  be  found  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
where  both  ocean-going  vessels  and  river  craft  are  found,  where  a 
railroad  spur  touches  the  dock  and  motor  trucks  and  horse-drawn 
vehicles  are  accommodated,  and  where  so  great  a  range  of  water 
level  occurs  yearly  that  a  two-level  structure  is  required.  .  .  . 

"The  unloading  ore  docks  at  Ashtabula  and  Buffalo,  and  the  ore- 
loading  docks  at  Marquette,  are  known  the  world  over,  while  the 
grain  elevators  at  Duluth  and  Montreal  have  been  widely  pictured. 
The  new  designs  for  the  port  of  Seattle  include  special  accommo- 
dations for  fish,  lumber,  grain,  and  fruit,  in  addition  to  a  develop- 
ment of  ample  proportions  for  miscellaneous  cargo.  New  Orleans 
has  lately  started  special  cotton-shipping  warehouses,  with  equipment 
of  the  most  modern  and  economical  type." 


CHAPTER  XI 

PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  OPEN  SPACES 

Public  parks  and  open  spaces  have  become  as  much  a  neces- 
sity in  our  modern  cities  as  streets  and  building  lots.  Like 
the  streets  the  parks  have  become  somewhat  specialized  and 
need  classification.  The  term  park  has  come  to  be  a  generic 
designation  which  includes  a  number  of  highly  differentiated 
species. 

Since  the  early  days  there  have  been  in  American  cities 
open  spaces — the  "commons"  of  New  England,  the  "squares" 
of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  the  "circles"  and  "triangles" 
of  Washington.  In  time  these  patches  and  stretches  of  green 
were  surrounded  by  busy  streets  and  business  buildings. 

As  the  American  towns  grew  into  cities  there  was  usually 
reserved  or  purchased  in  the  outskirts  a  fairly  good-sized  park, 
perhaps  several  hundred  acres,  possibly  more.  This  was  the 
park.  Horse  cars  and  later  cable  and  electric  cars  brought 
citizens  to  the  park  gates.  A  few  driveways  were  provided 
for  the  affluent  who  rode  in  carriages  drawn  by  high-stepping 
pairs  of  bob-tailed  horses  and  for  the  more  modest  and  more 
numerous  families  who  rode  in  one-horse  surreys,  phaetons 
and  "buggies."  An  entire  afternoon  was  quite  easily  occupied 
in  driving  out  through  the  park,  lingering  under  the  trees  in 
remote  lanes  and  home  again.  In  the  park  there  were  places 
where  picnic  parties  spent  the  day  in  the  country  though  picnic 
equipment  was  seldom  provided.  There  were  by-paths  through 
which  those  who  walked  or  tramped  could  ramble  for  hours. 

Two  separate  and  distinct  forces  began  to  make  these  parks 
inadequate  as  time  went  on.  First,  instead  of  being  somewhat 
remote  country  parks,  the  population  surrounding  them  pressed 
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in  on  all  sides  and  they  were  transformed  into  neighborhood 
or  sectional  parks.  They  lost  much  of  their  country  character 
through  intensive  use.  Certainly  when  the  near-by  population 
filled  the  stretches  of  green  with  thousands  of  human  beings 
those  who  lived  several  miles  away  ceased  to  make  much  use 
of  the  park.  Other  parks  were  needed.  Central  Park  in  New 
York  has  passed  through  this  period  to  some  extent.  The  fact 
that  the  park  lies  directly  in  the  path  of  an  enormous  volume 


Shady  paths  in  Branch  Brook  Park,  Newark. 

of  traffic  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  that  traffic  uses  the 
park  driveways  as  main  thoroughfares  conspires  further  to 
rob  the  park  of  its  quiet,  restful  influence.  Druid  Hill  Park, 
Baltimore;  Rock  Creek  Park,  Washington  and  Golden  Gate 
Park,  San  Francisco,  for  all  their  size  and  for  all  the  charm 
of  their  wooded  areas  are  in  process  of  being  transformed  into 
city  parks  with  a  patronage  from  the  populous  areas  immedi- 
ately contiguous.  It  will  soon  be  necessary  in  these  three  cities 
to  provide  other  larger  parks  further  from  the  built-up  sections. 
The  second  force  which  has  rendered  these  country  parks 
inadequate  has  been  the  longer  range  of  the  automobile  and 
the  demand  for  far-flung  parks.  In  President  Roosevelt's  day 
driving  or  riding  through  Rock  Creek  Park  constituted  an 
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expedition  to  the  country.  To-day  a  motorist  may  drive  from 
one  end  to  the  other  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  Twenty  years 
ago  it  was  a  real  journey  to  drive  or  walk  from  the  foot  of 
Golden  Gate  Park  to  the  ocean.  To-day  it  is  but  a  few  minutes 
drive  to  spin  along  the  entire  length  of  the  park  to  the  Cliff 
House. 

With  the  growth  of  the  really  great  metropolitan  areas,  made 
up  of  many  small  cities  overlapping  and  encroaching  on  each 
other  the  need  for  a  system  of  parks  to  serve  different  pur- 
poses but  connected  by  parkways  and  boulevards  has  come  to 
be  understood.  The  Boston  Metropolitan  Park  System,  out- 
lined forty  years  ago,  is  now  used  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people.  Chicago  began  to  build  a  system  of  parks  con- 
nected by  boulevards  as  early  as  1869.  Other  cities  have 
followed  until  every  progressive  city  in  the  United  States  is 
striving  to  create  a  Park  System — an  inner  and  an  outer  chain 
of  parks  connected  with  strips  of  green  parkways  bordering 
pleasure  drives. 

With  the  increasing  popularity  of  out-door  recreation  we 
have  not  only  parks  and  play  spaces  devoted  exclusively  to 
recreation  purposes,  we  have  the  municipal  forest  reservations, 
primarily  to  preserve  stream  flow  and  wooded  areas  to  hold 
the  moisture,  which  offer  the  most  varied  and  interesting  rec- 
reational possibilities.  Many  cities  are  providing  extensive 
outer  parks  and  forest  reservations.  The  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook  County  has 
already  acquired  since  1916  more  than  25,000  acres.  In  1922 
it  was  estimated  that  some  five  million  people  visited  the  Pre- 
serve and  were  taken  care  of.  The  forethought  and  planning 
which  are  responsible  for  these  extensive  recreation  spaces 
will  prevent  the  future  generations  from  too  great  congestion 
in  some  sections  at  least.  It  is  in  the  down-town  districts  of 
our  great  cities  and  in  the  crowded  neighborhoods  that  parks 
and  play  spaces  are  limited.  And  it  is  in  precisely  these  areas 
that  land  values  are  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  create  new 
parks. 
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The  classification  of  Public  Outdoor  Recreation  Areas  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Henry  V.  Hubbard  covers  the  main  types 
which  have  developed  during  the  last  half  century. 

"(i)  The  'Reservation,'  a  municipal  holding  of  country  land,  per- 
haps in  connection  with  city  forests  or  city  water  supply,  made 
accessible  by  roads,  it  may  be,  but  not  yet  developed  for  intensive 
recreational  use,  and  frequented  mostly  by  picnic  parties  and  others 
spending  several  hours  at  a  time  in  the  open. 

"(2)  The  large  park,  or  'country  park,'  designed  to  give,  as  far  as 
is  consistent  with  fairly  intensive  use,  all  the  sense  of  freedom  that 
the  unspoiled  country  gives,  and  being  the  nearest  thing  to  unspoiled 
country  that  most  of  the  city  dwellers  can  commonly  take  time  to 
enjoy.  It  is  fitted  to  receive  large  crowds  and  not  to  be  destroyed 
by  them,  and  indeed  not  to  be  crowded  by  them,  for  its  main  use  is 
still  to  relieve  a  man  from  too  close  contact  with  his  fellows. 

"(3)  The  small  park,  or  'intown  park,'  more  accessible  but  less 
extensive,  not  pretending  to  a  countrified  appearance,  but  depending 
upon  its  design,  its  foliage  and  flowers,  even  upon  architectural  ac- 
cessories at  times;  providing  amusements,  which  can  be  enjoyed  by 
crowds  and  making  the  crowd  a  part  of  its  design.  'Commons,' 
'public  gardens,'  many  of  our  larger  so-called  'squares,'  are  of  this 
type.  Our  'parkways/  which  serve  as  pleasure  traffic  connections 
for  our  large  parks,  have  a  local  use  in  some  cases  like  small  parks. 

"(4)  The  playfield,  for  the  active  play  of  adults  and  young  people 
over  twelve,  in  games  taking  considerable  space,  like  baseball,  foot- 
ball, tennis,  track  athletics,  etc.,  under  supervision. 

"(5)  The  boys'  outdoor  gymnasium,  or  restricted  playfield,  for 
very  intensive  use  by  boys  over  twelve,  with  apparatus,  such  as 
parallel  bars,  ladders,  etc.,  and  a  supervisor. 

"(6)  The  girls'  outdoor  gymnasium,  for  intensive  use  by  girls  over 
twelve,  with  giant  strides,  swings,  etc.,  and  a  supervisor. 

"(7)  The  children's  playground,  for  boys  and  girls  under  twelve, 
with  sand  pits,  baby  hammocks,  etc.,  and  a  woman  teacher  in 
charge. 

"(8)  Special  facilities  depending  upon  local  opportunities,  such  as 
swimming  pools,  wading  pools,  skating  ponds,  facilities  for  bathing 
in  lake,  river  or  ocean." 

Thus  the  modern  city  would  be  provided  with  many  small 
children's  playgrounds  placed  approximately  half  a  mile  apart 
so  that  no  child  would  need  to  come  a  distance  of  over  a 
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quarter  of  a  mile.  The  playgrounds  and  play  fields  for  the 
older  children  should  be  scattered  over  the  map  of  the  resi- 
dential sections  at  intervals  of  about  a  mile,  depending  some- 
what on  density  of  population.  The  "intown"  or  neighborhood 
parks  are  coming  into  increasing  popularity.  The  small  parks 
of  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  have  become  justly  famous  for 
their  efficient  service  to  the  residents.  Only  too  often  the  loca- 
tion of  these  neighborhood  parks  is  left  to  chance  or  they  are 
omitted  from  plans  for  residence  districts.  In  the  larger  cities 
there  will  be  the  need  for  several  of  the  large,  country  parks 
to  serve  sections  far  removed  from  each  other1.  The  location 
of  these  has  in  the  past  usually  depended  upon  occasional 
gifts,  the  purchase  of  estates  which  were  on  the  market  or 
some  other  reason  not  related  to  the  city  plan.  It  is  now 
rather  generally  recognized  by  city  planners  that  the  setting 
aside  of  the  larger  park  areas  is  a  part  of  "laying  out"  new 
towns  or  suburbs. 

The  ravines  of  small  creeks  and  streams  are  ideal  for  park 
purposes  and  not  much  use,  at  least  without  great  expense,  for 
building  purposes.  Not  only  do  the  stream-beds  offer  excellent 
recreation  but  the  residence  lots  facing  on  such  reservations 
are  usually  enhanced  in  value  and  certainly  offer  building  sites 
which  are  much  sought  after.  Parks  so  located  generally 
preserve  natural  wooded  strips  which  would  be  totally  de- 
stroyed if  the  land  were  filled  and  put  to  any  other  purpose. 

The  location  and  distribution  of  these  various  park  and  play 
spaces  is  closely  related  to  the  street  system.  The  small  play- 
grounds will  usually  be  able  to  avoid  the  main  traffic  streams. 
It  is  obvious  that  small  children  should  not  be  obliged  to  cross 
main  thoroughfares  in  going  to  and  from  the  playgrounds. 
The  areas  between  main  traffic  streets  should  usually  be  de- 
veloped as  units  complete  within  themselves  so  far  as  local 
playgrounds  and  neighborhood  parks  are  concerned. 

It  is  obvious  that  where  parks  occupy  more  than  one  block 
they  should  not  lie  directly  across  heavy  traffic  arteries. 
Professor  Hubbard  suggests  that  automobiles  should  not  carry 
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people  through  the  park  except  where  this  can  be  done  with 
little  interference  with  the  primary  function  of  the  park,  though 
they  should  carry  people  by  the  park  and  to  the  park.  The 
design  of  the  pleasure  drives  bordered  by  parkways  and  con- 
necting the  many  parks  and  reservations  of  the  Boston  Metro- 
politan System  makes  it  possible  for  the  through  traffic  to  skirt 
many  of  the  areas  and  at  the  same  time  provides  access  to 
those  who  wish  to  enter  the  park. 

The  development  of  pleasure  drives  and  boulevards  con- 
necting a  balanced  park  system  automatically  segregates  traffic 
to  some  extent  and  if  the  parks  and  drives  are  well  located 
in  relation  to  the  heavy  traffic  ways  and  the  direct  passenger 
routes  the  parks  and  parkways  may  exercise  a  very  potent 
influence  in  the  solving  of  traffic  problems. 

Transportation  and  Parks. — There  has  been  much  mis- 
understanding concerning  the  relation  of  transportation  to 
parks.  Professor  Hubbard  has  analyzed  the  problem  carefully. 

"The  railroad  is  on  the  whole  the  enemy  and  not  the  friend  of  the 
park  in  its  immediate  relations.  There  are  plenty  of  instances  of 
course,  in  the  cases  of  the  larger  parks  and  particularly  sea-shore  or 
mountain  reservations,  where  the  majority  of  the  people  enjoying 
these  recreation  facilities  come  by  railroad.  But  the  railroad  almost 
always  exists  primarily  for  other  purposes  of  state  or  nation-wide 
scope  and  its  location  has  to  be  determined  primarily  by  these  pur- 
poses and  by  topographical  considerations.  About  all  that  can  be 
said  then  in  this  regard  is  that  the  railroads  can  hardly  be  expected 
as  a  rule  to  modify  their  lines  much  for  the  sake  of  local  parks,  and 
that  therefore  the  local  parks  must  be  located  and  designed  so  as  to 
get  as  much  good  and  as  little  harm  from  the  railroads  as  possible. 

"Transportation  by  water,  however,  is  a  friendly  thing  to  parks 
in  almost  every  way.  The  river  or  pond  or  the  ocean  is  a  pleasant 
and  restful  thing  to  look  at  and  the  city  which  is  blessed  with  the 
possibility  of  access  to  water  will  certainly  go  out  of  its  way  to 
locate  parks  upon  it.  Traffic  over  it  is  restful  as  well  as  interesting 
to  watch  from  the  park,  and  views  across  it  give  an  effect  of  expanse 
like  views  from  hilltops,  without  the  necessity  of  controlling  a  large 
area  of  land. 

"Aerial  transportation  is  likely  in  the  future  to  bear  a  close  rela- 
tion to  our  parks.  There  is  as  yet  no  particular  sign  that  heavy 
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freight  will  be  carried  by  airplane  in  the  near  future.  This  traffic 
will  be  to  a  great  extent  purely  pleasure  traffic  and  the  rest  of  the 
swift  traffic  for  business  will  have  a  large  element  of  pleasure  in  it 
particularly  as  we  get  used  to  this  means  of  transportation  and  as 
the  danger  becomes  less.  The  requirement  of  a  large  landing  and 
starting  field  can  only  be  economically  met  at  some  point  at  a 
considerable  distance  out  from  the  center  of  the  city.  It  might  well 
be  adjacent  to  a  park  or  at  least  linked  to  other  pleasure  transpor- 
tation and  to  the  heart  of  the  city  by  being  situated  on  the  park- 
way and  boulevard  system.  It  is  not  desirable  to  use  a  large  open 
lawn  in  a  park  as  a  landing  field  and  to  expect  it  to  retain  its 
essential  function  as  a  part  of  a  park.  However  interesting  it  may 
be  to  watch  the  arrival  and  departure  of  airplanes,  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  restful,  nor  as  yet  even  safe,  and  the  necessary  hangars 
and  other  provisions  for  the  airplane  traffic  would  be  largely  destruc- 
tive of  the  effect  of  any  naturalistic  landscape  unit." 

Playgrounds. — The  relation  of  playgrounds  to  parks  is  a 
much-discussed  question.  It  is  obvious  that  intensive  play  and 
use  of  play  apparatus  will  successfully  discourage  green  grass. 
For  games  considerable  open  space  between  trees  is  necessary. 
The  fact  is,  though  it  is  not  always  recognized,  that  intensive 
playgrounds  and  green  parks  cannot  exist  on  the  same  space 
at  the  same  time.  As  to  placing  playgrounds  in  parks  it  is 
the  quite  general  opinion  of  landscape  architects  that  schools 
and  playgrounds  serve  their  best  purpose  when  located  in 
the  center  of  a  community  of  homes.  But  if,  for  some  special 
reason,  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  to  place  a  playground  in 
a  park,  it  is  an  axiom  that  the  playground  should  be  sepa- 
rated as  completely  as  possible  by  planting  and  design  from 
the  park,  for  "landscape  parks  are  properly  restful  places, 
not  helped  by  noisy  neighbors,"  "a  playground  is  not  a  park, 
and  no  part  of  an  existing  park  should  be  set  aside  for  a  play- 
ground— or  run  as  a  playground  without  any  specific  setting 
aside — without  a  fair  facing  of  the  fact  that  thereby  the  area 
and  efficiency  of  the  park  as  a  park  are  by  just  so  much 
diminished." 

There  can  be  no  nice  balancing  of  the  comparative  im- 
portance of  parks  and  playgrounds.  Supervised  playgrounds 
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are  accepted  in  our  stage  of  civilization  to  be  as  necessary  as 
public  schools.  Indeed  their  size  and  distribution  in  any  city 
plan  should  be  studied  in  close  connection  with  the  size  and 
distribution  of  school  yards.  School  grounds  and  playgrounds 
should  normally  be  placed  in  the  center  of  a  small  community 
of  homes  which  will  keep  both  comfortably  full  but  not  over- 
crowded. We  can  count  distance  to  be  traveled  by  the  children 
as  one  method  of  finding  correct  locations  but  it  is  obvious 
that  density  of  population  will  also  influence  the  size  and 
distribution  of  schools  and  play  spaces.  The  present  organiza- 
tion of  public  education  into  primary  schools,  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  lends  itself  to  the  orderly  arrangement  of  locating 
schools  and  playgrounds  for  children  under  twelve  within  a 
very  short  radius  of  their  homes.  The  children  over  twelve 
in  the  junior  high  schools  may  travel  a  little  further  to  their 
schools  and  playfields.  The  high  school  youth  may  make  con- 
siderable trips  to  school  and  to  sports  fields. 

In  every  growing  city  the  locations  for  schools  change  from 
generation  to  generation.  Areas  which  once  were  residential 
become  commercial  or  industrial  and  schools  and  playgrounds 
are  no  longer  needed.  New  subdivisions  are  opened  up  for 
homes.  In  these  there  should  always  be  reserved  proper  spaces 
for  schools  and  playgrounds.  It  has  been  suggested  that  10% 
of  every  subdivision  be  set  aside  by  law  for  parks  and  play- 
grounds. While  this  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  rough  guide  for 
needed  recreation  space  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  it  is 
obvious  that  percentage  of  land  to  be  reserved  for  parks  will 
bear  a  varying  relation  to  the  number  of  people  using  an  acre 
of  recreation  space. 

But  it  will  at  once  appear  that  ten  per  cent  of  a  single  block 
is  less  useful  than  ten  per  cent  of  a  ten  or  twenty-acre  plot. 
When  homes  are  erected  by  single  houses,  by  twos  and  threes, 
by  blocks  and  by  many  small  units,  it  will  be  seen  that  provi- 
sions for  neighborhood  conveniences,  including  schools,  play- 
grounds and  parks,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  some  general 
authority.  The  City  Plan  Commission  in  many  cities  renders 
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exactly  this  service  to  the  citizens  of  the  newly-developed 
suburban  sections.  It  is  impossible  to  develop  the  plots  of 
all  the  different  owners  as  units.  But  the  neighborhood  must 
be  developed  as  a  unit  if  it  is  to  offer  the  facilities  which  our 
American  citizens  have  come  to  demand.  The  alternative  in 
the  helter-skelter  building  without  plan  is  that  the  land  is 
often  covered  with  homes  housing  a  large  population  and  no 
adequate  areas  are  available  for  school  and  play  purposes. 
Then  inadequate  school  and  play  facilities  are  provided  in 
locations  which  are  far  from  convenient,  often  at  greater  ex- 
pense to  the  tax  payers  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
City  Planning  Commission  had  been  in  existence  and  had 
exercised  its  proper  function  of  making  sure  that  proper  reser- 
vations of  land  for  school  and  recreation  were  made  to  serve 
the  neighborhood. 

This  same  ten  per  cent  has  sometimes  been  suggested  as  a 
gauge  of  park  space  to  be  reserved  in  the  entire  city.  When 
Hartford  and  Baltimore  had  approximately  ten  per  cent  of 
their  area  in  parks  there  was  one  acre  of  park  for  every  81 
citizens  of  Hartford  and  one  acre  of  park  for  every  2  53  citizens 
of  Baltimore.  A  few  years  ago  Baltimore  extended  its  city 
limits  to  include  a  very  much  larger  area  without  adding  park 
space  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion.  The  figures  after 
the  new  city  limits  had  been  adopted  would  tell  a  very  different 
story  though  the  situation  in  the  old  city  had  hardly  changed. 

Parks  and  the  City  Plan. — It  will  be  seen  that  the  selec- 
tion of  adequate  park  areas  properly  distributed  can  only  be 
made  intelligently  when  the  entire  city  plan  is  being  considered. 
If  the  parks  are  well  selected,  and  even  when  they  fall  short 
of  the  best  arrangement  in  size  and  location,  they  should  be 
maintained  as  parks  and  not  as  sites  for  public  buildings. 
Mr.  Harold  A.  Caparn,  Chairman  of  Parks  for  the  American 
Civic  Association,  was  right  when  he  said: 

"Parks  serve  the  public  by  preserving  open  spaces.  Land  dedi- 
cated to  park  uses  should  not  be  made  the  site  of  buildings  which 
do  not  serve  park  purposes  in  the  mistaken  idea  that  an  economy  is 
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effected.    Such  encroachments  upon  park  areas  are  wrong  in  principle 
and  likely  to  prove  exceedingly  expensive." 

Professor  Hubbard  has  been  more  emphatic: 

"Aa  to  the  placing  of  buildings  like  libraries,  court  houses,  city 
halls,  museums,  and  so  on  in  public  parks,  to  say  nothing  of  less  use- 
ful and  less  public  buildings,  the  defender  of  park  values  often  wishes 
he  could  paraphrase  the  famous  chapter  on  snakes  in  the  history 
of  Ireland,  and  say — there  are  no  buildings  in  parks!  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  here  that  a  park  is  not  a  piece  of  waste  land — a 
sort  of  municipal  backyard  which  is  improved  by  any  reputable  use 
made  of  it, — but  on  the  contrary  an  essential  part  in  the  city's  pos- 
sessions designed  for  its  definite  purpose,  and  not  to  be  intruded 
upon  by  facilities  for  other  purposes,  no  matter  how  important  these 
may  be  in  themselves.  When  we  say  'parks'  in  this  connection,  we 
mean  parks  properly  so-called.  We  are  not  protesting  against  monu- 
mental and  architectural  squares  and  plazas,  nor  do  we  object  to 
the  city  hall  standing  in  'city  hall  park,'  if  in  reality  the  area  is  and 
should  be  merely  an  ample  setting  for  a  public  building." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  parks  of  most  cities  are  supple- 
mented by  the  grounds  around  various  sorts  of  public  buildings. 
In  Washington  the  very  extensive  grounds  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home  are  used  for  recreation  of  the  families  living  in  the 
vicinity.  Indeed  the  rather  cramped  grounds  of  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  serve  as  a  shady  shelter  for  mothers, 
nurses  and  children  during  the  summer  months. 

Park  Uses. — During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  we  have 
discovered  a  good  many  new  park  uses.  The  time  was  when 
the  boys  played  baseball  in  vacant  lots.  Their  sedate  elders 
and  the  little  girls  sat  on  benches  in  the  parks.  Perhaps  the 
little  girls  rolled  hoops  down  the  paths.  To-day  modern  park 
systems  provide  golf  links,  tennis  courts,  baseball  diamonds, 
football  fields,  outdoor  municipal  theatres,  elaborately  equipped 
picnic  grounds  and  many  other  facilities  for  outdoor  enjoyment. 

The  small  parks  of  Chicago,  particularly  on  the  South  and 
West  sides,  have  developed  many  interesting  uses  adapted  to 
the  special  needs  of  the  neighborhoods. 

Needless  to  say  these  neighborhood  parks,  these  community 
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centers,  supplied  with  club  houses,  club  rooms,  club  libraries 
and  all  modern  conveniences,  are  not,  and  do  not  pretend  to 
be,  country  parks,  but  they  form  an  important  part  of  any 
well-balanced  park  system  in  crowded  metropolitan  areas.  The 
daily  park  habit  is  built  up  by  constant  use.  No  doubt  some 
of  the  millions  who  visited  Chicago's  municipal  forests  were 
induced  to  do  so  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  neighborhood  park. 
Moreover  such  community  centers  as  have  been  developed  in 
Chicago  furnish  winter  as  well  as  summer  facilities. 

If  we  may  take  for  granted  that  the  case  for  parks  of  all 
kinds  has  been  proven  we  should  now  inquire  as  to  how  they 
shall  be  paid  for  and  who  shall  do  the  paying.  If  an  entire 
city-wide  plan  for  parks  which  shall  serve  every  part  of  the 
city  is  drawn  there  is  every  reason  to  charge  the  bill  to  the 
entire  city.  If  areas  are  secured  ahead  of  settlement,  as  they 
should  be,  there  is  every  reason  to  charge  part  of  the  bill  at 
least  to  posterity  by  providing  for  the  purchase  price  through 
the  sale  of  bonds.  In  platting  new  subdivisions  it  is  customary 
to  charge  the  park  reservations  against  the  neighboring  prop- 
erty on  the  theory  that  residence  lots  are  benefited  by  such 
parks.  In  many  cases  the  city  planning  consultants  of  Plan 
Commissions  are  able  to  show  subdividers  how  they  may  plat 
their  land  around  park  reservations  in  a  way  to  sell  the  net 
total  number  of  lots  for  a  larger  sum  than  if  there  were  no 
parks  included.  In  such  cases  it  is  obviously  proper  to  charge 
the  bill  to  the  house  lots  benefited. 

But  a  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  between  large 
country  parks  which  should  usually  be  paid  for  from  general 
taxes,  and  small  neighborhood  parks  which  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  made  a  charge  on  the  benefited  property.  Moreover, 
it  might  well  be  that  an  extensive  playground,  much  needed 
in  a  crowded  district,  would  not  add  to  the  value  of  surround- 
ing property.  The  cost  of  such  a  playground  should  be  from 
the  general  taxes. 

Land  Values  and  Parks. — Indeed,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  while  the  city's  treasury  is  supplied  with  the  increased 
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taxes  from  the  increased  values  of  the  private  property  which 
result  from  benefits  to  the  individual  property  owner,  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  all  parks,  of  all  sizes,  established  at  any 
time,  will  so  increase  the  value  of  abutting  property  that  the 
cost  can  be  covered.  Sometimes  the  excessive  cost  of  parks 
and  play  spaces  must  be  charged  to  experience.  Seward  Park 
in  New  York  City  cost  the  city  between  two  and  three  millions 
of  dollars  for  four  small  blocks.  When  the  Fens  Park  was 
purchased  in  Boston  the  cost  in  the  early  eighties  was  ten  cents 
a  square  foot  or  about  $4300  an  acre.  Land  adjoining,  needed 
in  1908,  twenty-six  years  later,  was  estimated  at  something 
over  $2  a  square  foot,  or  over  $86,000  an  acre.  If  purchased 
in  1908,  or  to-day,  it  might  well  be  that  land  acquired  for 
park  purposes  would  not  appreciably  enhance  the  value  of 
abutting  property,  yet  from  a  city-wide  standpoint  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  park  land  might  be  abundantly  justified. 
As  in  many  other  economic  affairs  of  life  there  is  a  right  period 
for  purchase  when  the  proposed  park  areas  may  be  acquired 
at  a  minimum  of  cost  and  at  a  minimum  of  carrying  charges 
(always  considering  the  loss  in  taxes  from  publicly  owned 
property),  until  the  time  when  the  land  will  be  used.  If  the 
psychological  period  has  been  allowed  to  pass  there  are  many 
instances  in  which  the  land  should  be  acquired  at  any  money 
cost  in  order  to  avoid  other  evils  which  fall  heavily  on  human 
beings  deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  enjoying  sunshine  and 
fresh  air.  But  when  a  naturally  scenic  area  bordering  a  stream 
or  lake  is  threatened  with  destruction  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  last  call  has  been  issued  for  its  maximum  use  for  park  land. 
When  the  trees  have  been  cut  and  the  land  has  been  built 
upon  for  all  practical  purposes  the  area  has  been  lost  to  the 
park  system. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  an  adequate  park  system 
can  be  built  up  and  that  is  through  proper  planning  ahead, 
with  areas  selected  by  specialists  trained  in  landscape  design 
and  city  planning,  followed  by  the  designation  of  some  author- 
ity responsible  for  acquiring  at  the  right  time  every  recom- 
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mended  park  and  parkway.  A  park  system  is  not  built  in  a 
day  or  a  year.  It  should  be  planned  at  least  fifty  years  ahead 
and  even  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  a  periodic 
stock-taking  to  push  out  the  limits  into  the  country  and  to 
take  care  of  overcongested  districts  in  town.  Neither  can  a 
park  system  be  built  by  patching  together  chance  bits  of 
acreage  which  may  be  offered  to  the  city  as  gifts  or  which 
may  be  purchased  at  the  insistence  of  some  interested  property 
owner  or  agent  There  is  some  flexibility,  of  course,  in  the 
recommendations  of  city  planners.  Perhaps  all  the  suitable 
park  areas,  so  far  as  topography  is  concerned,  are  not  needed. 
If  so  the  fact  that  there  are  alternative  park  locations  is  a 
factor  in  making  the  purchase  easy. 

Purchase  of  Parks. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  Park  Commissioners  that  owners  put  up  the 
price  as  soon  as  they  know  their  land  is  indispensable  to  a 
park  system.  Even  under  condemnation  proceedings  it  is 
necessary  to  arrive  at  a  fair  appraisal  of  value.  No  doubt 
there  will  always  be  some  bargaining  in  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  land;  but  the  method  of  scientific  appraisal  will  come  into 
commoner  use.  It  will  be  less  difficult  to  secure  the  services 
of  trained  appraisers  and  the  appraisals,  based  on  easily  calcu- 
lable conditions,  will  tend  to  reflect  fair  economic  values,  so 
that  the  fear,  so  frequently  expressed,  that  the  designation 
of  proposed  parks  on  city  plans  makes  it  necessary  to  pay  a 
larger  price,  will  hardly  be  justified. 
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NOTES 

Page  207: 

Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  has  described  the  service  performed  by 
the  small  parks  on  the  South  side  of  Chicago. 

"Right  in  the  heart  of  these  industrial  districts,  competing  with 
hundreds  of  saloons  (this  was  before  the  Volstead  Amendment) 
dance-halls  and  worse,  are  these  city-provided  spots  of  green,  these 
'country  clubs,'  as  I  might  call  them,  of  the  people.  In  one  instance 
fifty-seven  houses  were  demolished  to  make  place  for  the  community 
center — a  telling  commentary  on  the  expense  of  hindsight  as  com- 
pared with  foresight  in  city  planning.  These  Chicago  centers  average 
no  less  than  ten  acres  each;  they  provide  intimately  for  the  recre- 
ational needs  of  the  nearby  population;  they  are  not  set  forth  as 
charities,  but  as  proprieties,  if  I  may  so  strain  a  word.  And  they 
are  used  by  the  people  as  a  right,  with  self-respect;  for  they  are 
provided  by  the  city,  all  the  city,  for  the  city,  all  the  city.  Said  the 
superintendent  of  the  center  nearest  the  great,  grim,  and  bustling 
stock-yards  to  me  one  very  hot  July  Sunday  when  I  was  seeing 
how  Chicago  cared  for  at  least  some  of  her  people:  'Yesterday 
alter  the  quitting  whistles  blew,  there  came  from  the  stock-yards 
to  this  center  the  regular  throng,  and  2763  men  used  our  shower 
baths!'  Then  I  saw  how  this  provision  extended  to  all  the  recre- 
ational and,  indeed,  the  social  needs  of  the  family,  from  the  baby 
playing  happily  in  the  sand-boxes  to  the  young  women  having  a 
party  of  their  own  in  one  of  the  assigned  rooms  of  the  impressive 
building  that  was  an  example  of  and  for  civic  pride  and  provision. 
Folk  dances  were  competing  outdoors  with  a  ball  game;  the  refec- 
tory was  selling  ice  cream — of  a  quality  unexcelled  anywhere — at 
a  nickel  a  portion,  with  milk,  cakes  and  rolls  at  as  near  cost  as  they 
could  be  figured;  boys  and  girls  who  were  not  in  their  own  outdoor 
gymnasium  were  contentedly  reading  in  their  own  library,  under  the 
eye  of  a  child-loving  librarian.  But  the  best  of  all,  to  me,  was  the 
hustle  and  scramble  of  other  boys,  a  hundred  at  a  time,  as  they  got 
in  line  for  a  sterilized  suit  and  towel  preparatory  to  an  hour  in  the 
great  open-air  swimming  pool,  as  beautiful  as  any  Roman  bath  of 
old. 

"Orderly?  Yes,  and  without  blue-coated  restraint.  For  all  were 
gentlemen  and  ladies  using  their  own  club,  if  you  please,  even  though 
most  of  them  would  not  have  comfortably  pronounced  the  name  of 
the  center  in  English ! 

"Here  then  was  the  competition  of  the  city  with  the  forces  of  evil, 
not  only  for  bodies  but  for  souls,  for  citizenship,  for  working  effi- 
ciency, for  Monday-naorning-on-the-job;  here  was  Chicago's  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  being  her  brother's  keeper:  here  was  the 
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shrewdest  economy  of  city  government!  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
within  a  half-mile  radius  of  these  wonderful  centers  juvenile  crime 
in  1910,  decreased  44  per  cent,  while  outside  that  radius  it  increased 
ii  per  cent?" 


CHAPTER  XII 

BLOCKS  AND  LOTS 

Streets  serve  two  important  uses.  They  are  mainly,  of 
course,  channels  of  traffic,  usually  carrying  distribution  of 
utilities  underground.  But  the  size  and  shapes  of  the  plots 
of  land  left  between  the  streets  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
city  planning.  In  the  early  colonial  days  land  was  plentiful 
and  cheap  and  large  deep  blocks  seemed  useful  in  residence 
neighborhoods.  In  downtown  districts  waste  land  back  of  the 
buildings  fronting  on  the  street  seem  unimportant.  The  blocks 
of  Manhattan,  as  laid  out  in  the  plan  of  1811,  were  200  feet 
by  650  to  920  feet,  laid  out  with  no  alleys,  commonly  with 
eight  lots  25  feet  by  100  feet  facing  on  the  main  north  and 
south  avenues  and  with  a  row  of  intervening  lots  of  the  same 
size  fronting  on  the  east  and  west  cross  streets.  This  made 
four  of  the  lots  what  is  called  "key"  lots,  that  is,  one  side  of 
each  of  these  four  lots  adjoined  the  backs  of  the  four  lots 
facing  on  the  north  and  south  avenues.  There  were  variations 
of  this  arrangement.  In  any  case  there  was  no  access  to  the 
rear  of  the  lots  except  from  the  street  frontage. 

In  Philadelphia  a  large  part  of  the  city  contains  blocks  396 
feet  by  400  feet  in  size  surrounded  by  streets  fifty  and  sixty 
feet  wide.  When  the  old  mansions  set  in  these  spacious  blocks 
gave  way  to  smaller  houses  some  of  these  blocks  have  been 
replatted  with  two  narrower  residence  streets  between  the 
main  streets  in  a  manner  to  give  168  building  plots  or  46 
dwellings  to  the  acre.  The  lots  vary  from  14  to  16  feet  in 
width  and  from  49  to  60  feet  in  depth.  A  three-foot  passage 
gives  access  to  the  rear.  The  lots  are  then  covered  with  houses 
to  the  extent  allowed  by  the  law  which  means  that  the  entire 
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lot  is  covered  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  about  ten  feet  deep 
at  the  back,  leaving  a  space  between  the  rear  building  lines  of 
twenty-three  feet,  including  the  three-foot  rear  passageway. 
Neither  the  original  block  nor  the  "three-in-one"  into  which  it 
was  transformed  seems  particularly  well  suited  to  platting  into 
building  lots  for  residence  purposes. 

In  Chicago  blocks  170  feet  by  594  feet  are  cut  in  two  by  a 
fourteen  foot  alley  leaving  36  lots  25  feet  by  125  feet  and 
twelve  lots  24  feet  by  125  feet.  In  this  case  the  houses  front 
in  two  directions  only  and  there  are  no  key  lots.  There  is 
also  access  to  the  rear  from  an  alley. 

With  all  these  and  more  variations  in  shape  and  size  the 
rectangular  block  is  the  result  of  the  checkerboard  plan  of 
survey  by  which  we  measure  and  describe  land  in  the  United 
States.  But  standardized  blocks,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  to  be  used  for  factories,  commercial  buildings,  apartment 
houses,  row  houses  or  single-family  dwellings,  and  with  no 
relation  to  the  size  or  type  of  these  structures,  are  quite  as 
awkward  as  standardized  streets.  Just  as  we  believe  that 
streets  should  be  designed  for  the  special  purposes  which  they 
are  to  serve  we  now  realize  that  blocks  need  not  all  be  the 
same  size  and  that,  indeed,  there  is  every  reason  that  different 
parts  of  towns  should  be  supplied  with  different  units.  Often 
the  topography  suggests  informal  methods  of  platting  resi- 
dence neighborhoods.  If  lots  must  be  small  for  economy's 
sake  the  tendency  is  to  make  them  somewhat  broader  and  a 
little  shallower  than  in  the  older  rectangular  blocks. 

Apartment  houses  can  make  good  use  of  substantial  areas 
and  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  they  are  built  around  an 
extensive  inner  court  with  gardens  which  really  make  the 
street  frontage  the  least  desirable  of  any.  Small  shallow  lots 
in  small  blocks  would  not  lend  themselves  to  this  treatment. 

Commercial  buildings  in  such  cities  as  Chicago  often  use 
very  large  floor  areas.  Even  when  they  are  permitted  to  soar 
into  the  sky  there  are  certain  advantages  in  connected  floor 
areas.  Many  Chicago  buildings  are  connected  by  passageways 
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across  alleys  and  even  across  streets.  The  small  lot  and  the 
small  block  are  not  suited  to  buildings  which  need  large  floor 
areas. 

In  industrial  areas  there  is  usually  a  demand  for  blocks 
of  land  covering  several,  or  occasionally  many,  blocks.  These 
areas  can  often  be  arranged  in  the  city  plan  so  that  they 
need  not  block  the  traffic  of  the  city;  but  such  industrial  areas 
divided  into  units  larger  than  in  other  parts  of  the  city  should 
never  be  placed  across  the  line  of  traffic  between  two  important 
parts  of  the  city  or  across  the  main  thoroughfares  which  lead 
to  adjacent  cities  and  towns. 

In  a  modern  city  there  should  be  no  standard  ready-made 
blocks  and  lots.  The  topography,  the  natural  features  of 
water  fronts,  existing  forests,  prevailing  winds  and  many  other 
conditions  should  be  studied.  A  general  allotment  of  space 
to  industry,  heavy  and  light,  to  commercial  buildings  in  down- 
town sections  and  along  main  thoroughfares  for  neighborhood 
patronage,  to  various  types  of  residences,  to  recreation  spaces, 
to  public  buildings  and  other  uses  should  be  blocked  out 
roughly  in  advance.  In  the  case  of  existing  cities  these  can 
often  be  adapted  from  the  city  as  it  is.  Once  these  important 
fundamentals  are  settled  and  the  arterial  street  system  with 
its  main  traffic  connections  determined,  the  streets  and  blocks 
with  their  lot  units  can  be  designed  in  each  section  to  fit  the 
topography  and  the  use  to  which  the  land  will  be  put.  In 
growing  cities  some  sections  must  be  made  interchangeable. 
Residence  neighborhoods  of  yesterday  are  commercial  areas  of 
to-day.  Residence  neighborhoods  of  to-day  may  be  com- 
mercial or  even  industrial  to-morrow. 

In  Washington  many  of  the  larger  blocks  have  been  de- 
veloped in  hollow  squares  around  alleys  which  are  lined  with 
buildings.  These  buildings  are  the  alley  homes  of  some  eight 
thousand  of  the  population.  In  other  blocks  the  interior  build- 
ings are  used  for  garages  and  other  purposes.  No  better 
example  of  the  unfortunate  use  of  large  blocks  could  be  found 
than  in  these  Washington  blocks  cut  by  a  tortuous  network 
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of  alleys  and  filled  with  buildings  removed  from  the  publicity 
of  the  streets.  In  Baltimore,  though  perhaps  in  lesser  degree, 
many  blocks  in  the  old  section  have  been  subject  to  the  same 
kind  of  treatment. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  in  the  platting  of  streets,  blocks 
and  lots,  a  simple  book  of  instructions  cannot  be  prepared  to 
put  in  the  hands  of  laymen  so  that  each  may  plat  his  own 
land.  This  is  a  technical  engineering  and  city  planning 
problem.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  streets  and  blocks,  once 
platted,  last  almost  as  long  as  the  civilization  which  created 
them,  it  does  not  seem  an  extravagance  to  require  that  such 
platting  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  by  training 
and  experience  know  how  to  do  it. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

/      ~ 

BUILDINGS 

Public  Buildings  are  more  easily  brought  under  public 
control  than  private  buildings.  The  American  people  have 
taken  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  their  public  buildings.  When 
the  taste  of  the  people  appeared  to  be  in  eclipse  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  type  of  public  buildings  erected  was  at  a  low 
level.  But  the  education  which  the  American  people  have 
received  from  travel  and  books  is  having  its  effect  on  their 
judgment  and  is  giving  them  a  nicer  discrimination  in  archi- 
tecture and  art. 

The  right  of  the  public  to  exercise  control  over  designs  for 
public  buildings  is  hardly  to  be  questioned.  The  wisdom  of 
placing  the  responsibility  for  passing  on  plans  for  public  build- 
ings in  the  hands  of  a  board  or  commission  trained  in  archi- 
tecture has  not  been  so  readily  recognized.  But  the  creation 
of  Art  Commissions  and  Art  Juries  in  many  of  our  cities  and 
a  few  of  our  States  has  led  to  the  elimination  of  many  atrocities 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  erected  as  monuments  to 
ignorance  and  bad  taste. 

Probably  the  so-called  civic  center  movement  has  done  more 
than  any  other  to  bring  about  a  harmonious  grouping  of  build- 
ings of  good  design.  This  was  the  very  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  World's  Fair  which  set  before  the  American  people  a  new 
example  of  the  dignity  and  beauty  which  could  be  achieved 
by  the  grouping  of  buildings  tied  properly  to  the  landscaped 
The  civic  center  sets  us  as  an  ideal  that  there  shall  be  a 
grouping  of  certain  public  buildings  around  an  open  space — 
that  there  shall  be  adequate  grounds  for  a  proper  setting  and 
that  the  approaches  to  the  imposing  public  buildings  shall  be 
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such    that    the    effect    is    not    utterly    ruined    by    the    sur- 
roundings. 

The  skyscraper  city  hall  of  New  York  has  solved  the  problem 
of  the  small  block  by  spanning  Chambers  street  with  archways. 
It  has  solved  the  problem  of  high  land  values  by  extending 
into  the  air  and  on  a  comparatively  small  site  providing 
1,250,000  square  feet  of  total  floor  area,  or  725,000  square 
feet  of  usable  office  space  for  6000  city  employees.  Moreover 
the  building  is  located  over  an  underground  railway  station. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  its  site  there  are  no  courts  and 
every  office  is  a  front  room  with  ample  outside  light.  For  a 
part  of  its  length  it  fronts  upon  City  Hall  Park.  But  in  spite 
of  the  great  beauty  and  excessive  utility  of  the  City  Hall,  New 
York  has  not  now,  and  does  not  promise,  a  civic  center  of 
proper  proportions. 

The  San  Francisco  Civic  Center,  while  it  might  have  been 
more  impressive  if  it  had  been  developed,  as  was  suggested,  on 
the  crest  of  one  of  the  hills  in  the  burned  district  of  1906, 
has  been  planned  and  partly  carried  to  completion  around  the 
site  of  the  old  city  hall,  on  comparatively  level  land.  The 
center  includes  the  city  hall,  an  auditorium,  the  Library,  the 
State  Building  grouped  around  an  open  park,  with  the  Fire 
and  Police  Department,  the  Health  Department,  a  power 
building  and  another  public  building  cornering  on  the  park. 

In  Denver  a  very  interesting  arrangement  of  open  spaces 
and  public  buildings  has  been  developed  in  the  area  adjoining 
the  State  Capitol  which  crowns  a  moderately  high  hill.  The 
city  of  Cleveland  is  planning  a  very  ambitious  civic  center. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  is  developing  a  picturesque  civic  center. 
In  fact  civic  centers  have  become  so  popular  in  the  United 
States  that  they  have  taken  on  the  proportions  of  a  "fad." 
But,  while  a  civic  center  is,  of  course,  a  very  small  part  of 
city  planning,  it  may,  and  often  has  done  so,  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  whole  subject.  Since  a  well-planned  civic 
center  is  desirable  in  itself  and  since  it  frequently  leads  to 
better  and  broader  planning  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
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to  condemn  the  movement  even  when  it  is  undertaken  lightly 
and  without  real  comprehension  of  the  complicated  and  far- 
reaching  planning  which  may  result  from  so  small  a  beginning. 
The  arrangement  of  the  public  buildings  in  Washington  is 


Civic  Center — Springfield,  Mass. 

due  to  the  original  L'Enfant  plan,  though  in  many  instances 
the  plan  has  not  been  followed,  almost  invariably  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  city.  But  the  number  and  character  of  the  public 
buildings  in  the  Nation's  capital  and  the  extent  of  the  area 
over  which  they  are  scattered  renders  the  designation  civic 
center  somewhat  inadequate.  Rather,  the  whole  city  seems 
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to  be  arranged  around  the  Capitol  group  and  the  White  House 
group  joined  by  the  broad  mall  along  which;  it  is  hoped,  there 
will  some  day  be  placed  a  double  row  of  public  buildings. 
Only  one  public  building  of  those  which  were  to  face  the 
three  sides  of  Lafayette  Square  has  been  erected — the  Treasury 
Annex.  Several  tall  buildings  in  private  ownership  have  been 
erected  in  recent  years  which  will  make  the  acquisition  of  the 
areas  much  more  expensive  than  if  they  had  been  acquired 
without  their  improvements.  As  for  the  surroundings  to  the 
Capitol,  no  adequate  control  has  been  established. 

The  Park  Commission  of  1901  and  later  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts  have  rendered  an  invaluable  service  through  the 
clearance  of  the  Mall  from  the  railway  tracks  and  the  location 
of  the  present  magnificent  Union  Station.  The  proper  location 
of  the  New  National  Museum  and  the  wings  of  the  building 
to  house  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  facing  on  the  adjusted 
axis  of  the  Mall,  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  supported 
the  recommendations  of  the  Park  Commission  and  the  more 
recent  reports  of  the  Commission  on  Fine  Arts.  The  building 
of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  on  the  new  axis  has  tended  to  make 
the  future  of  the  Mall  safe  from  further  encroachments.  The 
existence  of  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  to  which 
must  be  submitted  all  plans  for  public  monuments  and  build- 
ings, insures,  at  least,  the  opinion  of  trained  artists,  architects 
and  landscape  architects.  Guided  by  the  recommendations  of 
experts,  public  opinion  will  no  doubt  see  to  it  that  good  advice 
is  followed. 

In  addition  to  civic  centers  and  the  main  groupings  of  public 
buildings  it  is  often  desirable  in  the  larger  cities  to  plan  for 
groupings  of  minor  buildings  around  a  park  or  set  in  ample 
grounds.  These  minor  civic  centers  can  be  made  quite  as 
effective  in  their  way  as  the  more  imposing  group  around  the 
city  hall  or  the  State  capitol. 

Probably  there  is  less  co-ordination  shown  in  the  location 
of  the  various  neighborhood  public  buildings  than  in  any  other 
planning  of  public  building  sites.  Schools  are  frequently 
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located  without  regard  to  parks,  playgrounds,  branch  libraries, 
community  buildings  and  other  service  structures.  Not  all 
neighborhood  buildings  group  well  together.  Schools  and 
libraries  supplement  each  other.  Fire  and  police  stations,  on 
the  other  hand,  demand  conditions  and  surroundings  quite 
different  from  those  needed  for  schools  and  playgrounds.  It  is 
particularly  undesirable  to  locate  the  fire  stations  so  that  the 
rushing  motors,  emerging  from  the  building,  shall  cross  the 
line  of  children  on  their  way  to  and  from  schools. 

But  there  are  many  semi-public  buildings  that  might  well 
be  placed  hear  schools  and  libraries.  Churches,  clubs  and 
community  buildings  in  general  can  be  grouped  appropriately. 

Private  Buildings. — The  design  and  construction  of  pri- 
vate buildings  are  not  so  generally  controlled  though  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  along  this  line.  First 
came  the  building  codes  which  were  drawn  up  under  the  police 
power  to  insure  safety  in  construction.  No  building  should 
be  so  flimsy  that  it  would  fall  down.  But  each  municipality 
and  each  small  town  made  its  own  regulations.  Sometimes 
the  building  codes  were  lax.  Often  they  required  unnecessary 
expense  because  they  prescribed  materials  once  in  common  use 
but  later  replaced  in  part  by  more  modern  inventions.  Heavy 
timbering  and  brickwork  were  once  cheap.  Modern  engineer- 
ing provides  methods  of  construction  quite  as  safe  which  are 
not  dependent  on  heavy  foundation  and  wall  construction. 
Through  the  stimulus  of  the  Division  of  Building  and  Housing, 
established  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  a  committee  has 
been  working  for  some  time  on  a  model  building  code  which 
will  provide  adequate  control  and  still  not  involve  unnecessary 
expense. 

Modern  plumbing  has  brought  other  problems  which  must 
be  solved  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  The  Division  of  Build- 
ing and  Housing  in  1924  issued  "Recommended  Minimum 
Requirements  for  Plumbing  in  Dwellings  and  Similar  Build- 
ings,' which  will  undoubtedly  exercise  a  potent  influence  on 
municipalities  in  the  adoption  of  their  plumbing  codes. 
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The  movement  for  housing  reform  has  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  housing  codes  in  many  of  our  cities  which  maintain  a 
certain  minimum  standard  for  air,  light,  ventilation,  open  space 
in  lots  and  provision  of  adequate  kitchen  and  bath-room 
plumbing. 

With  the  advent  of  zoning  came  a  further  control  of  private 
property,  including  bulk  of  buildings,  use  to  which  they  might 
be  put  in  specified  districts,  and  percentage  of  lot  which  might 
be  covered  in  the  different  zones,  or  districts. 

But  none  of  these  regulations  established  any  control  over 
the  appearance  of  private  buildings.  In  private  subdivisions, 
such  as  Roland  Park,  Maryland,  and  the  Country  Club  District 
of  Kansas  City,  plans  for  residences  must  be  approved  by  the 
company  architect  and  home-owners  came  to  consider  this 
"restriction"  as  an  asset  because  it  prevented  the  intrusion  of 
some  monstrosity  which  would  offend  their  eyes  and  decrease 
the  value  of  their  property.  The  standard  of  architecture  in 
such  subdivisions  is  very  high  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  community  is  greatly  enhanced  by  control  of  the  design 
of  the  houses. 

Sometimes  official  art  commissions  are  asked  to  give  advice 
concerning  the  design  of  private  buildings,  but  up  to  this  time 
no  adequate  control  of  the  design  of  private  buildings,  either 
commercial,  industrial  or  residential,  has  been  set  up.  Conceiv- 
ably a  commission  composed,  as  is  the  National  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts,  of  artists,  sculptors,  architects  and  landscape 
architects,  with  the  possible  addition  of  an  engineer,  might  be 
authorized  to  approve  designs  for  private  buildings. 

In  Washington  a  group  of  local  architects  has  originated 
an  Architects'  Advisory  Service  which  is  entirely  voluntary  and 
given  as  a  public  service.  These  architects  give  of  their  time 
in  relays  to  go  over  plans  submitted  to  the  officials  and  to 
make  suggestions  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  acted  upon  by  the 
owners. 

While  it  may  not  be  said  definitely  at  this  time  just  what 
form  the  public  control  of  private  buildings  in  regard  to  ap- 
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pearance  and  design  will  take,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  recent 
developments  foreshadow  some  kind  of  control,  to  be  exercised 
in  the  interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  When  an  owner 
erects  a  building  on  his  lot  which  reduces  the  value  of  his 
neighbor's  property  we  have  tangible  evidence  on  which  to 
move.  As  the  American  people  become  better  educated  and 
more  discriminating  concerning  architecture,  the  erection  of 
poor  types  of  buildings  will  have  just  that  result  and  we  may 
confidently  expect  when  that  day  comes  that  the  public  will 
set  up  some  kind  of  machinery  to  deal  with  it.  The  extension 
of  the  powers  and  personnel  of  Art  Commissions  might  con- 
ceivably serve  the  purpose.  Or,  perhaps,  architects'  councils 
will  be  set  up.  It  matters  not  how  it  is  done.  The  need  is 
apparent.  We  ought  to  accomplish  in  the  improvement  of 
private  buildings  something  of  the  same  advance  that  we  have 
made  in  public  buildings. 

Skyscrapers. — Perhaps  the  type  of  private  building  which 
has  attracted  the  greatest  discussion  and  the  most  wide-spread 
legislation  through  zoning  and  otherwise  is  the  skyscraper. 
Like  many  modern  developments  in  individual  enterprise,  the 
skyscraper  owes  its  picturesqueness  and  most  of  its  light  and 
air  to  the  fact  that  it  towers  above  its  neighbors.  When 
neighboring  property  is  covered  with  similar  skyscrapers,  the 
picturesque  isolation  is  lost  and  the  lower  stories  resemble 
basements  and  sub-basements.  But  the  skyscraper  when  multi- 
plied indefinitely  not  only  brings  problems  of  health  and 
comfort,  it  develops  acute  economic  complications. 

Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano,  in  an  article  on  "Skyscrapers,"  in 
the  American  City  for  January,  1926,  describes  the  process 
of  pyramiding  values: 

"An  owner  finds  that  the  market  value  of  his  lot  has  risen  to  a 
high  point  where  his  existing  building  (perhaps  five  stories  high) 
yields  but  a  poor  return  on  the  ground  rental  or  the  assessed  value. 
He  calculates  that  if  he  puts  up  a  building  fifteen  or  twenty,  or 
thirty  stories  in  height,  he  will  have  more  leasable  space  from  which 
to  collect  the  ground  rent  or  taxes.  By  any  one  of  several  means  he 
finances  the  construction,  with  the  expected  results.  The  immedi- 
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ate  effect  of  this  is  to  increase  the  potential  and,  therefore,  market 
and  taxable  value  of  near-by  property,  and  at  once  other  property 
owners  in  the  neighborhood  are  more  or  less  forced  to  build  into  the 
air  or  find  that  their  lots  are  being  taxed  more  than  they  earn.  In 
the  end  the  first  man's  building  no  longer  enjoys  its  early  advantages 
in  the  way  of  light  and  air,  and  the  streets  of  the  neighborhood  have 
become  dark  and  congested.  In  some  cases  the  impelling  motive 
appears  to  be  publicity,  rather  than  profit  on  the  building  itself.  .  .  . 

"When  a  number  of  owners  put  up  high  buildings  to  cover  their 
taxes,  the  following  results  must  be  expected,  except  where  the  city 
is  growing  extremely  fast: 

"(a)  the  increased  supply  of  office  space  will  reduce  rentals  for  the 
owners  of  all  the  buildings,  and  accordingly  reduce  or  wipe  out  their 
profits;  or  else,  (b)  the  new  skyscraper  district  will  kill  values  in 
outlying  office  districts,  resulting  in  zones  of  deteriorating  value  and 
obsolescent  construction.  Such  zones  have  unfortunate  indirect  con- 
sequences. In  New  York,  for  instance,  they  are  the  homes  of  the 
sweated  trades  and  of  the  industries  which  could  not  survive  in  the 
center  if  they  had  to  pay  real  rents.  In  other  words  these  areas  of 
deteriorating  values  delay  the  dispersal  of  small  industries  into  the 
suburbs  and  satellite  towns  and  become  a  new  cause  of  congestion." 

New  York  is  finding  what  it  means  to  pay  the  costs  for  the 
burden  on  the  community  of  the  extensive  skyscrapers  which 
line  streets  all  too  narrow  to  carry  the  traffic  or  to  provide 
sufficient  light  and  air. 

"If  a  man  erects  an  office  building  which  houses  ten  thousand 
people  on  an  acre  of  land,  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  thrown  upon  the 
community  a  burden  which  every  one  must  help  pay  for." 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  a  high  building,  whether  it  be  an 
office  building,  a  hotel,  an  apartment  house,  or  a  department  store, 
brings  in  its  train  not  only  a  large  population  which  must  be  cared 
for  and  transported,  but  also  at  once  brings  a  demand  for  accommo- 
dations for  loading,  unloading,  and  storing  (parking)  motor  cars, 
taxicabs,  vans  and  so  forth,  we  begin  to  see  that  the  cubage  of 
buildings  must  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  number  and  the  width 
of  the  public  streets.  The  zoning  of  street  frontage  for  particular 
uses  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  regulation  of  traffic  in  the  streets, 
and  must  be  done  under  the  police  power  fairly,  and  so  as  not  to 
let  anyone,  for  a  price  do  something  that  is  in  effect  detrimental  to 
the  neighborhood. 
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"Broad"  Street,  now  too  narrow  to  serve  the  day  population  of  the 
tall  buildings. 


Mr.  Delano's  conclusions  are  so  well  analyzed  that  they  are 
quoted: 

"On  the  face  of  it,  it  would  seem: 

"First,  that  every  city  must  plan  for  some  fixed  basis  of  maximum 
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of  population  per  acre  that  will  be  cared  for  in  each  of  its  several 
zones. 

"Second,  it  must  determine  what  average  height  of  buildings  will 
be  necessary  to  maintain  such  a  population  without  interference  with 
the  interests  of  the  community  at  large.  Having  made  this  deter- 
mination, it  should  let  property  owners  be  free  to  build  substantially 
as  they  wish  on  their  own  property,  provided  only  that  this 
average  is  maintained 


In  rooms  with  black  windows  tenants  were  using  artificial  light  at  noon 
on  a  bright  sunny  day. 

For  example,  if  five  stories  were  the  normal  limit,  the  property 
owner  who  wished  to  put  up  a  ten-story  building,  would  be  privi- 
leged to  occupy  only  one-half  of  his  lot,  or  make  corresponding  set- 
backs giving  the  same  net  results.  If  he  wished  to  erect  a  twenty- 
story  building,  he  could  occupy  only  one-fourth  of  his  lot,  and  so  on. 
If,  instead  of  this  sort  of  limitation,  a  city  prefers  to  allow  high 
buildings  to  be  built  regardless  of  such  an  average  requirement,  it 
must,  by  means  of  zoning  for  use,  coupled  with  taxation,  place  a 
tax  burden  on  the  high  buildings,  which  shall  be  in  some  way  com- 
mensurate with  the  burden  that  is  thrown  upon  the  entire  com- 
munity. 
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NOTES 

Page  217: 

Mr.  Arnold  Brunner,  discussing  the  civic  center  before  the  American 
Civic  Association  a  few  years  ago,  said: 

"The  selection  of  a  site  for  a  civic  center  depends  on  local  con- 
ditions and  often  there  is  some  spot  already  accepted  as  the  heart  of 
communal  life,  but  if  an  entirely  new  location  is  sought  there  are 
many  serious  considerations  to  govern  our  choice, — its  proximity  to 
the  center  of  the  population  and  to  the  geographical  center  of  the 
town ;  its  accessibility  by  broad  streets  and  direct  thoroughfares  and 
by  trolley  lines;  its  relation  to  important  business  sections,  its  prob- 
able effect  on  them  and  their  growth  and  on  the  growth  of  the  city; 
the  possibility  of  its  affording  relief  of  traffic  congestion  by  distribut- 
ing it  or  separating  it  from  existing  thoroughfares;  the  visibility  of 
the  site  from  various  points,  the  nature  of  the  environment,  its 
freedom  from  smoke  and  dirt;  the  advantages  offered  for  successful 
grouping  and  composition  and  the  elasticity  of  the  plan  for  future 
enlargement;  the  cost  of  the  site  and  its  effect  on  values  of  sur- 
rounding property  by  enhancing  and  stabilizing  them.  All  things 
being  equal  it  is  naturally  advisable  to  select  inexpensive  ground,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  initial  economy  but  in  order  to  secure  for  the 
city  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  inevitable  rise  in  values  of 
the  neighboring  ground. 

"These  are  a  few  of  the  points  to  be  considered,  some  practical, 
some  aesthetic.  The  demands  of  beauty  and  utility  must  yield  to 
each  other  and  combine  with  each  other  to  obtain  the  complete 
harmony  which  we  seek  and  which  is  surely  attainable. 

"This  is  the  basis  of  the  art  of  city  making,  the  civic  renaissance 
that  is  transforming  our  country,  a  protest  against  the  license  and 
disorder  that  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  The  civic  center  is  an 
example  of  wise  control.  It  represents  law  and  order.  Here  the 
streets  meet  and  resolve  themselves  into  regular  forms ;  the  buildings 
stop  swearing  at  each  other,  they  take  their  places  in  the  civic  ranks 
like  true  soldiers  obedient  to  authority.  .  .  . 

"The  cost  of  changing  a  railroad  switch,  the  grade  of  a  street 
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or  moving  a  fence  or  a  telegraph  pole,  the  expense  of  everything  and 
the  difficulty  of  altering  anything  have  so  clouded  the  perceptions 
of  'practical  men'  that  they  cannot  look  forward  at  all.  Their  limi- 
tation economy  has  dispelled  many  visions  and  schemes  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  delayed  and  even  nullified  the  growth  of  many 
a  city. 

"I  recall  that  a  number  of  years  ago  when  a  few  of  us  were  trying 
to  secure  a  civic  center  for  New  York  and  endeavoring  to  find  a 
site  for  the  new  court  house,  we  urged  the  committee  in  charge  of 
this  project  to  acquire  the  property  on  the  north  side  of  City  Hall 
Park.  You  know  that  New  York  has  always  intended  to  build  a 
new  court  house,  and  in  political  circles  selecting  a  site  for  it  has 
been  considered  the  king  of  outdoor  sports.  I  was  spokesman  of 
this  particular  committee  and  after  explaining  our  ideas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  said  to  me,  'Young  man  (you  may  know  by  this 
how  long  ago  it  was) ,  do  you  know  how  much  that  property  is 
worth?'  Of  course  I  did  not  know  and  we  retired  in  confusion. 
Some  years  after  the  same  scene  was  repeated,  the  only  difference 
being  that  I  was  a  little  older  and  the  chairman  of  the  board  was 
replaced  by  another  practical  man,  who,  when  he  heard  our  plea 
for  the  only  logical  site  for  the  court  house,  repeated  his  prede- 
cessor's question,  'Do  you  know  what  this  property  is  worth?'  and 
then  I  was  able  to  respond  triumphantly,  'Yes,  sir,  exactly  twice 
what  it  was  worth  when  we  suggested  its  purchase  before.' " 

Mr.  Brunner  made  a  special  plea  for  the  proper  setting   for  civic 
centers: 

"We  have  the  Boston  State  House  dominating  the  town  from  its 
proud  eminence,  the  famous  gilded  dome  visible  far  out  at  sea;  and 
that  other  gilded  dome  in  Hartford  in  its  charming  environment. 
We  recall  the  Albany  capitol  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  at  the  head  of 
State  Street  proudly  overlooking  the  Hudson  River  and  the  graceful 
classic  building  in  Providence  also  on  rising  ground,  the  magnificent 
capitol  of  St.  Paul,  the  Des  Moines  public  buildings  in  their  75  acres 
of  park  land,  and  the  symmetrical  official  group  in  far-away  Olympia 
in  Washington  state.  These  and  many  others  give  us  varying  degrees 
of  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

"But  where  is  the  park  around  the  Boston  State  House?  And 
why  is  the  view  from  the  river  of  the  Albany  capitol  obscured  by  an 
intrusive  commercial  building?  And  what  is  Providence  doing  about 
the  railroads  now  too  much  in  evidence?  And  when  will  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  St.  Paul  capitol  be  completed?" 

Page  227:     Mr.  Delano  in  his  article  on  "Skyscrapers,"  presents  the 
arguments,  pro  and  con,  as  follows: 
"Arguments  in  favor: 

1.  High  buildings  which,  in  effect,  mean  the  intensive  use  of  prop- 
erty, are   required  in  order  to  earn  a  fair  income  on  high-priced 
property. 

2.  High  buildings  frequently  give  magnificent  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding   country,   and,    at   the   same    time,    give   the    tenants   the 
enjoyment  of  a  maximum  of  light  and  air.  . 
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3.  There  is  great  convenience  incident  to  concentration.     Hori- 
zontal distance  is  converted  into  vertical,  making,  by  reason  of  the 
rapidly  moving  elevator,  for  greater  convenience. 

4.  A  single  office  building  forty  stories  high  on  one  acre  of  land 
is  no  worse  in  respect  to  causing  congestion  than  four  office  buildings 
of  similar  floor  area  each  ten  stories  high — though  this  arrangement, 
of  course,  requires  the  further  supposition  that  in  case  of  the  forty- 
story  building  the  other  three  acres  shall  remain  vacant. 

5.  It  is  urged  that  a  uniform  height  of  building,  or  uniform  cor- 
nice  line,   results  in   an   uninteresting   effect,   that    occasional   high 
buildings  lend  an  interest  to  the  skyline  and  to  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  ciiy. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  high  building 
has  placed  a  burden  on  the  community  which  must  be  met  and  must 
be  paid  for.  Taking  up  each  of  the  contentions  in  favor  of  high 
buildings  seriatim,  it  is  urged  in  opposition  that: 

1.  It  is  a  real  question  as  to  whether  high  values  of  land  compel 
high  buildings,  or  the  reverse.    Apparently  we  have  a  vicious  circle 
in  which  one  can  hardly  say  which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect. 

2.  High  buildings  give  fine  views  only  so  long  as  they  monopolize 
sky  privileges,  and  even  then  only  at  the  expense  of  others  whose 
views  are  cut  off. 

3.  Concentration  spells  congestion.    Conceivably  it  might  be  con- 
venient to  conduct  all  a  city's  business  under  one  roof,  creating  an 
enormous  beehive  of  industry;   but  obviously  such  a  plan,  while 
having  some  merits  of  convenience,  would  be  highly  objectionable 
from  many  other  points  of  view.     In  our  larger  cities  buildings  of 
thirty  stories  are  common,  and  there  are  a  few  of  forty  and  even 
fifty  stories  or  more. 

4.  The  trouble  about   permitting  a  single  office  building  forty 
stories  high,  is  obviously  that  one  cannot  prevent  other  similar  types 
near-by,  and  that  is  why  congestion  soon  results  from  a  single  sky- 
scraper.   For  example,  a  forty-story  building  occupying  an  acre  and 
accumulating  conservatively  10,000  persons  is  served  usually  by  only 
one  important  artery  of  traffic.    On  the  other  hand,  four  ten  story 
buildings,  each  occupying  an  acre,  would  probably  be  served  by  more 
than  one  traffic  route,  and  in  any  case  would  offer  greater  freedom 
of  access. 

5.  In  answer  to  the  old  argument  that  a  uniform  height  of  build- 
ing or  uniform  cornice  line,  is  uninteresting,  it  may  be  said  that, 
while  this  is  sometimes  true,  it  is  certainly  no  more  so  than  the  ir- 
regular hodgepodge  which  we  so  often  see.     Compare,  for  example, 
the  uniform   treatment  of  the  frontage  of  the  Place  Vendome  in 
Paris  with  the  usual  frontage  even  of  high-class  buildings  in  any 
American  city.    Some  day  we  shall  learn  that  a  reasonable  harmony 
of  design  in  architecture  is  as  important  as  harmony  in  music." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

ZONING  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE PLANNING 

The  erection  of  tall  buildings  on  narrow  streets  with  the 
consequent  loss  of  light  and  air  to  the  occupants,  followed  by 
the  realization  of  what  would  be  the  ultimate  result  if  the  high 
buildings  covered  all  available  space,  led  to  a  search  for  some 
means  of  mitigating  the  inevitable  evils  of  unrestricted  con- 
struction. The  development  of  steel  frames  which  made 
possible  the  fifty-story  building  came  during  the  years  which 
also  produced  the  automobile.  The  combination  brought  about 
traffic  problems  which  puzzled  the  officials  of  many  cities  and 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  special  commissions 
charged  with  the  duty  of  finding  some  relief.  The  Report  of 
the  Heights  of  Buildings  Commission  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Heights,  Size  and  Arrangement  of  Buildings  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the  City  of  New  York  was 
the  direct  forerunner  of  the  Zoning  Resolution  which  was 
adopted  in  1916,  and  which  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
followed  by  more  or  less  complete  zoning  regulations  in  over 
four  hundred  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States,  including 
an  aggregate  population  of  more  than  twenty-seven  million 
people. 

Zoning  may  be  said  to  be  the  control  by  organized  coja- 
munities^of_thejlyg  of  privatelyj:owji£<d  as  well_  as  public  land 
in  fViP  intfrrf^of  the~generarweliace>  By  means  of  the  police 
power  a  city  may  prevent  a  land-owner  from  using  his  property 
in  a  way  to  injure  his  neighbor's  property.  The  city  does  not 
condemn  and  pay  for  any  such  rights  of  the  land-owner  which 
it  may  take  away  from  him;  through  the  police  power  it 
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restrains  a  land-owner  from  putting  his  property  to  a  use 
which  will  destroy  value  in  his  neighbor's  property,  or  to  a 
use  which,  if  applied  to  all  land,  would  result  in  conoTtions 
detrimental  to  the  health;  morals  or  safety  of  the  people  occu- 
pying the  buildings.  The  right  of  a  group  of  land  owners  to 
be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  stable  values  is  held  to  be  more  important  than  the 
right  of  a  single  land  owner  to  put  his  property  to  uses  which 
are  in  interference  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  neighbors  in 
their  property  or  which  destroys  values  in  surrounding 
property. 

Use  Districts. — Under  present  practice  in  Zoning,  land 
owners  may  be  protected  from  injury  through  wrong  use  of 
neighboring  land  by  a  system  of  use  districts  or  zones.  Com- 
monly these  use  districts  are: 

Residence,  frequently  divided  into  districts  for  single-family,  de- 
tached homes,  districts  permitting  row  houses  (especially  in  Eastern 
cities),  and  districts  in  which  all  forms  of  multi-family  buildings 
are  permitted. 

Business  or  Commercial,  for  offices,  shops  and  stores,  often  divided 
into  districts  for  business  offices  and  retail  stores  and  districts 
for  wholesale  establishments. 

Industrial,  sometimes  divided  into  districts  for  "light  industries," 
not  objectionable  because  of  noise,  odors,  smoke  or  dust,  and 
"heavy  industries." 

In  illustration  it  may  be  said  that  a  glue  factory  which 
dispenses  disagreeable  odors  is  a  nuisance  and  would  be  pro- 
hibited in  a  commercial  or  business  district.  A  "heavy  in- 
dustry," such  as  a  steel  works,  would  not  be  located  near 
offices  and  stores.  A  laundry,  which  is  a  "light  industry," 
would  not  be  permitted  in  a  residence  district  nor  even  in  a 
section  of  business  and  professional  offices. 

Height  Districts. — Land  owners  may  be  protected  from 
injury  through  wrong  use  of  neighboring  land  by  a  system  of 
height  districts  which  controls  the  height  of  buildings.  A  land 
owner  may  not  build  a  skyscraper  on  a  narrow  street  in  a  way 
to  rob  those  across  the  street  of  a  reasonable  right  to  light  and 
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air.  Height  regulations  usually  bear  some  relations  to  the 
width  of  the  street.  Under  proper  zoning  legislation  a  land 
owner  may  not  build  a  skyscraper  which  furnishes  light  and 
air  to  his  tenants  only  so  long  as  his  neighbors  do  not  exercise 
a  similar  right  to  use  their  land  for  the  same  kind  of  a  build- 
ing. The  principle,  put  into  effect  in  many  cities,  which  re- 
quires successive  setbacks  in  the  higher  stories  is  developing 
a  new  type  of  architecture.  The  skyline  of  lower  New  York 
City  is  made  picturesque  by  these  towering  pinnacles. 

But  important  as  are  light  and  air  to  the  tenants  of  a  huge 
office  building,  the  basic  principle  which  led  to  the  limitation 
of  the  height  of  buildings  was  related  to  the  traffic  congestion. 
There  should  be  a  direct  relationship  between  the  available 
street  space  for  foot  and  wheel  traffic  and  the  business  popu- 
lation of  the  buildings  on  the  street.  It  is  a  question  of  scale. 
If  one  could  conceive  a  square  mile  of  twenty-  and  thirty-story 
buildings  with  the  streets  of  sufficient  width  at  necessary  in- 
tervals to  provide  for  a  reasonable  dispatch  of  traffic,  one  could 
hardly  escape  the  conclusion  that  more  land  might  well  be  cov- 
ered with  lower  buildings  with  a  better  distribution  of  street 
space. 

Area  Districts. — Land  owners  may  be  protected  from  in- 
jury through  wrong  use  of  neighboring  land  by  a  system  of  area 
districts  which  limits  the  area  of  lots  which  may  be  covered 
with  buildings.  A  land  owner  who  builds  an  apartment  house 
or  tenement  must  leave  certain  spaces  and  courts  uncovered 
in  order  to  provide  light  and  air  for  every  room.  An  office 
building  may,  under  some  circumstances,  cover  the  entire  lot, 
at  least  in  the  first  story,  but  must  be  designed  to  provide  rea- 
sonable light  and  air  for  its  tenants.  A  heavy  industry  may 
not  only  occupy  an  entire  block,  but  buildings  may,  under 
proper  regulation,  be  built  over  two  or  more  blocks,  involving 
the  closing  of  streets.  But  perhaps  the  most  complete  trans- 
formation of  types  of  buildings  has  come  in  tenement  and 
apartment  houses  where  the  bulk,  or  area  covered,  is  limited 
by  law. 
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The  early  housing  laws  paved  the  way  for  regulation  by 
districts  concerning  the  percentage  of  the  lot  which  is  permitted 
to  be  covered  by  various  types  of  buildings.  The  enforcement 
of  the  zoning  laws  does  not  produce  ideal  conditions,  neces- 
sarily, but  the  regulations  are  quite  generally  enforced.  The 
result  has  been  a  distinct  gain  in  access  to  light  and  air  for 
occupants  of  buildings  erected  under  the  modern  zoning  laws. 

Use  Districts. — The  designation  of  use  districts  should  be 
carefully  correlated  with  the  comprehensive  city  plan  in  which 
the  different  zones  are  located  with  proper  regard  to  the  street 
system,  transportation  and  the  special  facilities  which  are 
needed  for  adequate  service  to  each  class  of  uses.  Otherwise 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  may  be  projected  into  the  future.  If 
an  area  is  to  be  made  commercial  merely  because,  under  the 
unrestricted,  haphazard  methods,  stores  have  been  set  up 
among  the  homes  whether  the  area  is  suited  to  stores  or  not, 
zoning  will  have  a  limited  beneficial  influence  on  the  city.  If 
apartment  houses  are  to  be  permitted  in  districts  mainly  occu- 
pied by  single-family,  detached  houses,  set  back  from  the 
streets  and  surrounded  by  yards,  merely  because  a  few  apart- 
ment buildings  have  crept  in  before  the  zoning  law,  zoning 
cannot  render  the  fullest  service  to  the  community. 

Non-conforming  Uses. In  most  zoning  laws,  the  prin- 
ciple of  "non-conforming  uses"  is  recognized;  that  is,  existing 
uses  which  do  not  conform  to  the  new  zoning  restrictions  are 
frequently  permitted  to  continue.  Ordinarily  no  new  similar 
uses  may  be  introduced,  though,  occasionally  new  non-conform- 
ing uses  are  permitted  in  exceptional  circumstances.  The  Los 
Angeles  law  contained  a  provision  which  permitted  the  elimina- 
tion of  certain  of  these  existing  non-conforming  uses  and 
under  the  law  a  Chinese  laundry  which  had  occupied  its  site 
for  many  years  was  removed  from  a  residence  zone.  Most  laws 
do  not  contain  a  retro-active  clause,  though  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  eliminating  certain  non-conforming  uses  which  are  par- 
ticularly detrimental  to  an  entire  neighborhood,  after  a  definite 
period  of  years.  Sometimes  this  is  accomplished  in  effect,  by 
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refusing  permits  to  remodel  or  enlarge  buildings  put  to  such 
non-conforming  uses.  It  is  recognized  that  exceptions  should 
be  made  for  some  non-conforming  uses  where  the  injury  to 
surrounding  property  is  small  or  non-existent  and  the  advan- 
tages seem  to  offset  the  disadvantages. 

Classification  of  Uses. — The  tendency  of  the  first  zoning 
laws  was  to  put  into  effect  restrictions  which  would  protect  the 
so-called  higher  uses  from  lower  uses.  This  was  done  on  the 
theory  that  homes  needed  protection  from  offices  and  stores 
and  commercial  districts  needed  protection  from  industrial 
plants.  More  modern  thought  and  practice  are  developing  the 
theory  that  each  of  the  zones  needs  special  provisions  in  the 
city  plan  and  that  industry  needs  protection  from  mixed  uses 
of  land  quite  as  much  as  offices  need  protection  from  industry. 
Land  which  is  served  with  expensive  heavy  pavements,  with 
costly  railway  and  water  transportation  facilities,  with  street 
arrangements  adapted  to  industrial  uses,  with  factory  sites 
larger  than  block  areas,  is  not  suited  for  residences.  Homes 
may  be  built  in  locations  which  offer  better  facilities  for  enjoy- 
ment and  on  land  which  can  usually  be  purchased  at  a  lower 
price.  The  needs  for  the  width,  arrangement  and  paving  of 
streets  for  large  manufacturers  and  for  retail  merchants  are 
totally  different,  and  the  patrons  of  each,  when  they  are  not 
segregated,  impede  the  dispatch  of  the  other. 

Blighted  Districts. — During  periods  of  industrial  expan- 
sion, of  course,  vacant  land,  not  yet  claimed,  may  not  seem  to 
possess  immediate  value  for  industrial  uses.  Sometimes  indus- 
trial development  encroaches  slowly  upon  existing  residential 
areas  which  have  been  abandoned  by  their  original  possessors 
and  have  passed  through  a  period  of  neglect  and  become 
"blighted"  districts.  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Cincinnati  and 
other  cities  have  long  suffered  from  such  afflictions.  Wise  city 
planning  and  zoning  prevents  such  "blighted"  areas.  Adequate 
space  for  expansion  of  industry  and  commerce  is  provided. 

But  most  of  our  cities  were  built  before  city  planning  and 
zoning  were  understood  and  applied.  In  these  existing  cities, 
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where  the  outward  push  of  business  makes  it  expedient  to 
transform  a  residence  neighborhood  into  a  commercial  district 
the  change  can  be  made  by  application  of  the  property  owners 
to  some  established  tribunal,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any 
city-wide  reason  to  the  contrary,  would  presumably  approve 
changes  based  on  sound  judgment.  Thus  the  character  of  an 
entire  block  might  be  changed  in  a  way  to  avoid  a  period  of 
undue  property  depreciation  and  consequent  slip-shod  appear- 
ance and  loss  of  taxes  due  to  unsuitable  use  of  buildings. 

A  residence  may  be  turned  into  a  haberdashery  or  a  real 
estate  office  in  an  unzoned  city  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  neigh- 
boring home  owners  may  be  seriously  affected.  As  a  result  it 
might  prove  difficult  to  sell  the  property  for  its  full  residence 
value,  and  if  the  block  is  not  yet  in  line  for  immediate  busi- 
ness development,  property  owners  are  forced  to  suffer  incon- 
veniences if  they  occupy  their  houses  for  residence  purposes 
or  to  incur  financial  loss  if  they  move.  Under  a  good  zoning 
law  no  business  would  be  permitted  to  enter  a  residence  block 
until  the  need  for  business  in  that  locality  became  so  thor- 
oughly established  that  the  home  owners  who  would  be  pushed 
further  from  the  center  of  town  could  sell  their  residences  for 
business  purposes  without  loss,  sometimes,  even,  at  a  substan- 
tial gain.  But  the  power  to  determine  the  path  of  business 
would  be  placed  in  representatives  of  the  community  and  not 
left  to  chance  or  to  the  selfish,  premature  moves  of  individual 
property  owners. 

Wholesale  loss  to  property  owners  and  unnecessary  sacrifice 
of  taxes  to  the  city  from  the  "blighted"  districts  have  fre- 
quently resulted  by  reason  of  the  selfish  or  ill-considered  action 
of  a  single  property  owner  who  sold  his  property  for  uses 
which  foredoomed  the  decline  of  the  entire  district.  Under 
good  zoning  laws,  residences  may  not  be  put,  one  by  one,  to 
uses  which  ruin  the  neighborhood.  Sweat  shops  and  small  fac- 
tories established  in  abandoned  homes  prevent  in  many  cases 
the  sound  business  development  which  might  have  followed  the 
residence  period.  The  blighted  areas,  harboring  unsanitary 
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crowded  living  conditions  and  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  manu- 
facturing, become  forsaken  spots.  No  well-zoned  city  need 
suffer  from  such  economic  and  social  maladjustments. 

Neighborhood  Stability. — Zoning,  when  wisely  designed 
and  properly  applied,  sets  and  maintains  the  character  of  an 
entire  neighborhood.  A  home  owner  does  not  select  a  home 
for  the  house  alone.  A  good  house  in  a  poor  neighborhood 
will  often  be  rejected  for  a  poor  house  in  a  good  neighborhood. 
The  house  can  be  improved  by  the  owner  through  his  own 
independent  action.  The  neighborhood  can  be  improved  only 
through  the  joint  action  of  the  many  owners  by  agreement  or 
through  community  control.  A  retail  merchant  does  not  select 
a  store  building  for  its  equipment.  Rather,  he  selects  a  loca- 
tion where  he  believes  that  he  can  compete  with  other  retail 
merchants  in  the  same  business.  Many  a  retail  shop  has 
weathered  lean  years  of  business  or  been  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness when  it  moved  prematurely  into  a  new  neighborhood.  The 
investment  of  a  retail  merchant  is  in  large  part  in  the  location. 
Through  zoning  his  investment  in  this  respect  is  protected  by 
the  stable  character  of  the  entire  section. 

Zoning  makes  it  possible  for  the  city  and  property  owners 
to  co-operate  in  providing  the  special  facilities  for  each  district 
which  will  prove  most  convenient  for  the  needs  of  the  district. 
Narrow  traffic  ways,  narrow  footways,  street  trees  and  park- 
way spaces  may  be  provided  for  home  districts;  wider  traffic 
ways,  wider  footways,  street  trees  and  parkway  spaces  may 
be  provided  for  apartment  house  districts;  wide  traffic  ways, 
wide  footways  and  sometimes  street  trees  may  be  provided  for 
retail  business  districts;  wide  heavily-paved  streets  with  side- 
walks adjusted  in  width  to  the  foot  traffic  may  be  provided 
for  factory  districts.  In  mixed  districts  it  is  not  possible  to 
adapt  the  arrangement  of  the  streets  to  the  diverse  needs  of 
residence,  business  and  industry. 

The  broad  thoroughfares  carrying  street  car  lines  and  six  or 
eight  rows  of  automobiles,  even  where  there  are  parking  strips 
of  grass  and  trees,  are  coming  to  be  shunned  by  those  who 
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erect  private  residences.  Yet  such  broad  streets,  even  when 
unrestricted  against  heavy  trucks,  as  they  emerge  from  the 
business  districts,  are  excellent  locations  for  apartment  houses, 
since  the  upper  stories  are  removed  somewhat  from  the  noise 
and  dust  of  the  street  and  the  width  demanded  for  traffic  also 
provides  added  opportunity  for  sunshine  and  air. 

There  Is  Danger  in  a  Ready-made  Zoning  Law. — 
Even  the  general  principles  of  convenience  for  different  classes 
of  industry,  commerce,  trade  and  living  conditions  cannot  be 
applied  definitely  to  all  cities  alike.  Each  city  has  its  own 
activities,  its  special  physical  advantages  and  handicaps,  its 
own  local  customs  in  types  of  buildings,  its  own  past,  present 
and  future.  Each  city  which  has  arrived  at  maturity  and  a 
large  population,  unzoned,  suffers  from  special  existing  condi- 
tions which  neither  the  enterprising  Philadelphia  lawyer  nor 
the  zoning  expert  can  promise  to  correct  entirely  by  a  tardy 
zoning  law. 

To  secure  the  best  results  every  city  needs  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  studied  zoning  as  applied  to 
other  communities;  but  more  important,  even,  is  an  exact, 
detailed  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  physical  city, 
the  customs  of  the  people,  local  activities  and  the  trend  of 
development.  It  is  not  always  those  who  have  lived  all  their 
lives  in  a  city  who  know  and  understand  what  is  going  on 
about  them.  But  in  every  city  there  are  citizens  who  have 
in  their  possession  knowledge  of  the  uses  to  which  land  has 
been  put  over  a  long  period  of  years.  These  have  a  large  con- 
tribution to  put  in  the  hands  of  zoning  experts.  A  zoning 
survey  reflects  only  present  uses. 

The  zoning  of  a  city  requires  expert  professional  knowledge 
just  as  the  presentation  of  a  case  in  court  requires  legal  train- 
ing. But  as  the  lawyer  depends  upon  the  layman  to  secure 
his  facts,  so  must  the  professional  zoning  expert  rely  upon  the 
citizens  to  secure  the  immense  body  of  accurate  information 
upon  which  any  good  zoning  regulations  must  be  based. 

Zoning,  as  has  been  said,  is  closely  tied  up  with  the  City 
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Plan.  The  backbone  of  the  city  plan  is  the  network  of  streets 
which  provide  major  and  minor  transportation  routes.  Traffic 
can  be  guided  to  its  appropriate  destination  only  when  indus- 
trial and  commercial  districts  are  established  with  some  degree 
of  stability.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  the  attempted  application  of 
an  intelligent  city  plan  which  has  disclosed  the  urgent  need  for 
use  districts.  To  what  purpose  would  one  generation  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  construct  at  great  expense  a  broad  traffic  high- 
way leading  to  a  commercial  district  which,  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, will  have  shifted  to  another  locality?  The  city  plan  lays 
down  the  broad  general  outlines  of  the  future  city.  Zoning 
by  regulation  under  the  police  power  prevents  individual  citi- 
zens from  breaking  away  too  far  from  the  ideal  set  up  by  the 
city  plan;  but  through  the  method  of  establishing  zoning  com- 
missions with  power  to  define  districts,  or  through  placing  the 
power  to  define  districts  in  the  established  authorities,  with 
proper  technical  advice,  the  realization  of  the  city  plan  is 
approached  by  property  development  suited  to  each  decade 
of  expansion. 

Zoning  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  location  under  the  city 
plan  of  rail  entrances,  water  fronts,  civic  centers,  public  build- 
ings, parks  and  playgrounds,  as  well  as  the  location  of  homes, 
offices,  stores  and  factories.  A  city  can  be  guided  to  sensible 
growth  only  by  a  careful  dovetailing  of  the  zoning  districts 
with  the  designation  of  the  principal  features  of  the  city  plan. 

The  Zoning  Law  of  New  York  paved  the  way  for  the 
zoning  development  in  this  country,  and  while  zoning  has 
taken  a  slightly  different  trend  in  some  of  the  western  cities, 
we  may  consider  that  in  studying  the  New  York  experience 
we  are  examining,  if  not  a  prototype,  at  least  a  precursor  of 
most  of  the  zoning  laws  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Bassett  has  given  a  brief  definition  of  the 
New  York  zoning  law: 

"Zoning  has  nothing  to  do  with  private  restrictions.  It  is  the 
method  by  which  the  community  protects  itself  against  harmful  in- 
vasions of  buildings  and  uses  under  the  community  power,  com- 
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monly  called  the  police  power,  the  same  as  it  protects  itself  against 
fires  by  fire  laws  and  disease  by  health  laws.  This  power  rests  in  the 
State  legislature,  but  the  legislature  can  grant  it  to  cities.  The 
legislature  has  granted  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  of  Greater  New 
York  the  power  to  regulate  the  height,  area  and  use  of  buildings. 
The  Board  of  Estimate,  pursuant  to  this  grant,  enacted  the  zoning 
resolution  in  1916.  It  consists  of  a  resolution  defining  the  regu- 
lations and  three  maps,  one  showing  allowable  heights  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  one  showing  allowable  cover  of  lots,  and  one 
showing  allowable  uses.  The  height  districts  run  from  three-fourths 
to  two  and  one-half  times  the  width  of  the  street.  The  area  al- 
lowances run  from  100  per  cent  in  A  districts  to  25  per  cent  in  F 
districts.  Use  districts  are  residence,  business  and  unrestricted. 
The  resolution  is  not  retroactive;  consequently  buildings  and  uses 
in  existence'prior  to  July  25,  1916,  are  not  affected.  Every  borough 
is  zoned  on  the  three  maps.  The  Board  of  Estimate  can  amend 
the  resolution  and  maps,  and  does  so  on  petition  at  almost  every 
meeting.  The  building  commissioners  will  not  issue  permits  unless 
the  plans  of  proposed  buildings  or  alterations  conform  to  the  zoning 
resolution.  As  many  exceptional  situations  exist  in  the  diverse  field 
of  buildings,  and  as  no  words  or  maps  could  provide  for  all  these 
exceptions,  the  city  charter  provides  that  a  Board  of  Appeals  can, 
after  a  hearing  and  in  accordance  with  prescribed  rules,  vary  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  regarding  particular  permits.  Its  decisions 
are  subject  to  court  review." 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  process  of  obtaining  the  New 
York  law  was,  first,  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act  by  the  State 
Legislature  which  definitely  delegated  to  the  city  the  power 
to  zone;  second,  the  passage  of  zoning  resolution  or  ordinance 
by  the  Board  of  Estimate,  defining  the  regulations  and  adopt- 
ing three  sets  of  zones  or  districts  shown  on  three  separate 
maps;  third,  the  placing  of  definite  power  in  the  Board  of 
Estimate  to  change  these  districts  by  amendment  to  the  reso- 
lution; and  fourth,  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Appeals, 
with  power,  after  a  hearing,  to  vary  the  absolute  application 
of  the  regulations  to  fit  exceptional  instances.  There  is  still 
one  further  step  which  may  occur  and  that  is  the  revision  by 
the  courts  of  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Appeals. 

In  January  of  1924  Mr.  Bassett  summarized  the  experience 
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in  New  York  which  had  determined  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Estimate,  the  Board  of  Appeals  and  the 
courts. 

"The  zoning  resolution  has  now  been  in  operation  more  than 
seven  years.  During  that  time  none  of  the  regulations  has  been 
declared  unconstitutional  although  many  cases  have  gone  to  court. 
The  blanket  approval  of  the  highest  State  court  was  given  the 
zoning  resolution  with  the  proviso  that  its  detail  provisions  must 
be  kept  reasonable  and  adapted  to  protect  the  health,  safety  and 
general  welfare  of  the  community.  .  .  . 

"The  Board  of  Estimate  under  the  charter  has  entire  control  of 
the  resolution  and  maps.  The  Board  of  Appeals  has  absolutely  no 
control.  The  Board  of  Estimate  has  absolutely  no  power  to  pass  on 
specific  permits.  The  Board  of  Appeals  can  vary  the  literal  pro- 
visions of  the  law  (i)  in  cases  provided  in  the  resolution  itself  like 
temporary  permits,  garages  in  business  districts,  eighty  percent 
garages,  etc.,  and  (2)  in  exceptional  cases  of  practical  difficulties  or 
unnecessary  hardships  where  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  is  con- 
fiscatory. 

"The  safety  valve  function  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  is  necessary 
to  prevent  numerous  cases  of  unreasonableness  and  partial  con- 
fiscation. If  it  were  not  for  the  Board  of  Appeals  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  lawsuit  would  arise  every  month  that  would  cause 
the  courts  to  declare  the  zoning  resolution  unconstitutional  in  the 
case  of  some  particular  permit.  This  would  not  be  equivalent  to 
declaring  the  entire  zoning  plan  unconstitutional.  But  after  the 
courts  had  punched  fifty  or  a  hundred  holes  in  the  zoning  plan, 
officials  and  property  owners  would  begin  to  disregard  it.  It 
would  be  on  its  way  to  the  scrap  heap. 

"Here  are  some  illustrations.  Sometimes  the  Board  of  Appeals 
allows  a  moving  picture  theatre  or  a  garage  to  extend  from  a 
business  into  a  residence  district  on  the  condition  that  there  shall 
be  no  openings  in  the  wall  within  the  residence  district  and  that 
such  wall  shall  be  laid  up  with  face  brick.  Sometimes  an  owner  of 
an  irregular  plot  of  land  is  allowed  to  vary  the  location  and  sizes 
of  his  yards  and  courts  so  as  to  prevent  hardship  and  to  carry  out 
the  spirit  of  the  zoning.  In  all  such  cases  the  owner  is  assisted  to 
a  reasonable  solution  of  his  problem.  If  he  can  get  a  commonsense 
solution  he  usually  does  not  care  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  his 
particular  case,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  would  be  defeated  if 
he  did,  inasmuch  as  he  has  had  a  fair  hearing  before  a  tribunal 
empowered  to  adjust  his  problem.  Interested  persons  aggrieved  by 
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any  decision  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  may  have  it  reviewed  by  the 
court.  The  court,  however,  considers  that  the  board  is  a  body  of 
experts,  and  it  will  not  overthrow  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of 
Appeals  if  they  are  within  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  if  due 
discretion  has  been  used,  even  if  the  judge  (as  happened  in  one 
case)  considers  that  he  would  have  decided  the  case  differently  if  he 
had  been  on  the  Board." 

It  was  feared  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  New  York 
Zoning  law  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  would  make  so  many 
changes  in  the  districts  that  the  regulations  would  be  weak- 
ened and  the  purpose  of  the  law  nullified.  After  making  a 
careful  count  and  analysis  of  the  changes,  Mr.  Bassett  de- 
clared that  "during  the  past  three  years  the  strengthening 
changes  exceeded  the  relaxing  changes,  and  that  each  year 
since  the  zoning  began  the  proportion  of  strengthening  changes 
increased  over  the  preceding  year.  These  figures  show  not  only 
official  support  of  the  zoning  plan,  but  they  show  clearly  that 
property  owners  are  gradually  favoring  the  strengthening  of 
the  zoning  requirements  rather  than  their  relaxation." 

The  experience  of  New  York  in  regard  to  blighted  districts 
is  illuminating.  We  have  described  how  these  blighted  dis- 
tricts have  crept  into  many  of  our  cities. 

"Every  part  of  the  city  was  open  to  the  exploiter.  He  could  erect 
a  building  of  any  size,  height  or  shape  in  any  place  and  put  it  to 
any  use  however  hurtful  to  the  neighborhood.  Sometimes  it  was 
storage  of  trucks  in  a  good  tenement  district.  Sometimes  it  was 
a  six-story  tenement  in  a  locality  of  neat  small  cottages.  Some- 
times it  was  a  metal  factory  in  a  home  district.  Frequently  a 
varnish  or  paint  works  or  some  other  nuisance  factory  would  buy 
an  acre  or  two  of  land  in  the  suburbs  and  establish  itself  in  the 
heart  of  what  ought  to  become  an  area  of  small  homes.  When 
the  growth  of  the  city  forced  home  building  in  that  direction  the 
good  homes  would  avoid  the  factory.  The  surrounding  twenty  or 
more  acres  would  be  left  vacant  for  a  time  and  then  perhaps  build 
up  with  cheap  and  squalid  structures. 

"The  zoning  plan  put  a  stop  to  this  chaotic  building.  Invasions 
of  harmful  buildings  and  uses  were  prevented.  Business  districts  are 
protected  against  industry,  apartment  house  districts  against  business, 
and  cottage  districts  against  apartment  houses. 
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"As  an  instance  of  zoning  preventing  blighted  districts,  the  north 
side  of  Washington  Square  and  parts  of  Greenwich  Village  are  some- 
times referred  to.  Before  the  zoning  came,  small  industries  and 
repair  shops  had  begun  to  creep  into  and  among  the  well-built 
private  houses  which  had  been  deserted  by  their  former  tenants. 
Rents  were  low  and  everything  appeared  to  be  on  the  down  grade. 
Then  when  zoning  began  in  1916  many  of  these  streets  were  zoned  as 
residential.  There  was  an  immediate  brightening  of  the  locality. 
The  large  homes  were  altered  into  studios  and  bachelor  apartments. 
Now  rents  are  good,  the  houses  are  well  kept  up  and  artists  com- 
plain that  they  are  being  crowded  out. 

"No  blighted  districts  have  begun  in  this  city  since  the  zoning 
was  established,  but  on  the  contrary,  some  that  had  begun  have  been 
redeemed." 

The  New  York  Zoning  law  and  practice  is  mainly  service- 
able to  the  country  by  reason  of  its  machinery.  New  York 
nad  already  become  in  the  opinion  of  many  over-centralized 
and  congested  and  had  permitted  too  solid  areas  of  skyscrapers. 
In  New  York  "there  is  only  one  class  of  industrial  district;  in 
later  ordinances  there  are  usually  two,  one  for  light  industry 
which  is  less  objectionable,  and  the  other  for  heavy  industry, 
most  in  need  of  segregation."  Moreover  in  the  New  York  res- 
olution, "there  is  only  one  class  of  residential  district,  in  which 
both  the  one-family  house  and  the  tenement  are  allowed.  The 
importance  to  family  life  and  character,  of  the  house  which 
the  family  has  to  itself  is  generally  admitted,  and  the  fact  that 
the  tenement  drives  out  the  single  house  in  any  section  where 
the  tenement  comes,  seems  clear.  In  the  New  York  resolution, 
although  there  is  no  district  in  which  there  are  specific  pro- 
visions protecting  the  one- family  house,  the  "D"  districts  were 
created  in  the  attempt,  the  success  of  which  remains  to  be 
seen,  to  require  so  much  open  space  that  in  them  it  would  not 
be  profitable  to  erect  tenements."  New  York  permits  a  greater 
height  for  buildings  than  many  of  the  Pacific  Coast  cities, 
though  the  eastern  and  middle  west  municipalities  have  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  New  York  in  permitting  high  buildings. 

The  setback  regulations  which  are  so  desirable  in  residence 
neighborhoods,  especially  in  one-family  districts,  have  been 
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successfully  defended  in  zoning  laws.  Mr.  Williams  sets  forth 
the  difference  in  theory  between  the  older  laws  and  the  zoning 
regulations: 

"The  pre-zoning  setback  .  .  .  requires  the  land-owner  to  leave 
a  given  part  of  his  land  open;  the  zoning  setback  in  effect  merely 
prescribes  the  location  of  a  part  of  the  space  which  must  be  left 
open  irrespective  of  setback.  The  pre-zoning  setback,  affecting  as 
it  does  a  strip  of  land  of  the  same  width  irrespective  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  lot,  is  a  burden  which  bears  unequally  upon  the 
owners  of  lots  of  different  sizes  and  shapes ;  the-  zoning  setback,  since 
it  does  not  increase  the  required  percentage  of  open  space  on  the 
lot,  if  a  burden,  is  equal  for  all;  or  if  unequal  does  not  require  more 
than  the  minimum  open  space  necessary  for  health.  The  pre-zoning 
setback  is  an  isolated  provision;  the  zoning  setback,  especially  if  a 
part  of  a  comprehensive  scheme,  is  an  element  of  a  plan  for  the 
general  advantage." 

Zoning  has  exercised  a  very  definite  influence  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  billboards  from  residence  neighborhoods  and  many  of 
the  zoning  laws  provide  regulation  of  billboards  in  commercial 
districts.  Many  of  the  zoning  ordinances  contain  the  billboard 
clause.  But  indirectly  the  principle  of  zoning  has  aided  in  the 
application  of  regulations  which  prohibit  billboards  in  certain 
localities,  such  as  entrances  to  parks,  along  scenic  boulevards, 
and  other  aesthetic  developments  of  the  city. 

The  famous  Cusack  case  (Cusack  v.  Chicago,  242  U.  S. 
526)  no  doubt  paved  the  way  for  zoning  regulation  of  bill- 
boards. In  this  case  it  was  successfully  maintained  that  "a 
city,  exercising  the  police  power,  may  prohibit  the  erection  of 
billboards  in  residence  districts,  in  the  interest  of  the  safety, 
morality,  health,  and  decency  of  the  community." 

Zoning  and  the  Constitution. — The  theory  by  which 
zoning  is  held  not  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  provision  of  the 
Federal  constitution  which  prohibits  any  State  from  denying 
"to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,"  is  that  these  "differing  regulations  are  the  same  for 
all  districts  of  the  same  type.  They  treat  all  men  alike." 
Zoning  "is  a  painstaking,  honest  effort  to  provide  each  district 
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or  neighborhood,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  with  just  such  pro- 
tection and  just  such  liberty  as  are  sensible  in  that  particular 
district.  It  avoids  the  error  of  trying  to  apply  exactly  the 
same  building  regulations  to  every  part  of  a  city  or  town  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  a  suburban  residence  section,  or  a 
factory  district,  or  a  business  or  financial  center." 

Many  of  the  cases  which  have  weighed  against  zoning  have 
turned  on  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  municipality  to 
exercise  such  authority.  This  can  be  remedied  by  a  proper 
State  Zoning  Enabling  Act,  or  an  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  proper  author- 
ization the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  through 
an  advisory  committee  on  zoning,  has  prepared  "A  Standard 
State  Zoning  Enabling  Act,"  which  may  be  adapted  to  use 
in  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Massachusetts  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  State  consti- 
tution in  1918  which  gave  the  legislature  specific  "power  to 
limit  buildings  according  to  their  use  or  construction  to  speci- 
fied districts  of  cities  and  towns."  This  was  followed  by  the 
State  laws  of  1920  under  which  nearly  a  score  of  Massachusetts 
towns  and  cities  have  adopted  partial  or  comprehensive  zoning 
regulations.  In  the  past  five  years  a  majority  of  the  States 
have  passed  some  sort  of  laws  regarding  the  zoning  of  specific 
cities,  or  cities  of  certain  classes,  or  any  cities  or  towns. 

Court  Decisions. — The  courts  are  not  absolutely  agreed 
on  the  constitutionality  of  zoning,  but  the  weight  of  evidence 
is  increasing  each  year  that  the  law  is  developing  with  the 
needs  of  the  communities.  The  city  of  Saint  Louis  has  suffered 
a  set  back  in  its  zoning  regulations  because  of  a  majority  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  that  the  ordinance 
"was  invalid  in  that  it  imposed  restrictions  upon  the  use  of 
private  property  having  no  relation  to  the  health,  safety,  com- 
fort or  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  and  constituted  a  deprivation 
of  the  use  of  same  in  violation  of  the  Constitution."  But  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  three  of  the  judges  maintained  that  "the 
great  weight  of  authority,  both  Federal  and  State,  is  to  the 
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effect  that  a  reasonable  zoning  ordinance  is  constitutional,  and 
the  determination  as  to  what  is  reasonable  varies  with  the 
changing  conditions  incident  to  modern  development  and  civ- 
ilization." 

A  comprehensive  zoning  ordinance,  before  the  law,  would 
have  much  better  standing  than  a  partial  or  piecemeal  law, 
because  it  unquestionably  "preserves  the  equality  of  classifica- 
tion in  that  all  the  different  neighborhoods  similarly  situated 
and  of  like  character  are  treated  in  a  like  manner.  There  is, 
moreover,  no  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  because  all 
property  within  a  designated  district  is  treated  alike  and 
stands  on  identically  the  same  footing."  In  this  connection 
Mr.  Herbert  Swan  quotes  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Hallan,  who  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  zoning. 

"It  is  said  this  realtor  has  a  vested  right  guaranteed  him  by  the 
constitution  to  damage  his  neighbors'  homes  by  devoting  his  lot 
to  a  use  incongruous  with  the  use  of  property  in  the  vicinity,  and 
that  no  power  can  stop  him,  for  to  stop  this  damage  would  be  to 
take  his  property  without  due  process  of  law.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  owner  of  a  lot  in  a  district  of  homes  has  the  vested  right  to 
use  it  as  he  sees  fit,  notwithstanding  the  damage  to  his  neighbor, 
then  what  of  the  right  of  his  neighbor  whose  property  value  he 
destroys?  Has  one  the  vested  right  to  destroy  and  the  other  no 
right  at  all  to  be  protected?  In  my  judgment  this  slaughter  of 
property  value  is  something  the  legislature  has  power  to  prevent. 
Courts  have  exercised  the  power  to  abate  what  they  have  de- 
nominated nuisances  at  common  law.  This  grocery  store  was  not 
a  nuisance  at  common  law.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  legis- 
lature may  not  regulate  the  location  of  business  structures  that 
were  not  nuisances  at  common  law.  It  may  do  so." 

The  modern  theory  has  been  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Justice 
Kramer  in  an  Ohio  case: 

"No  one,  today,  I  take  it,  would  question  the  right  of  a  munici- 
pality, under  its  police  power,  lawfully  to  limit  to  certain  districts 
slaughter  houses,  corrals,  livery  stables,  laundries,  carpet  beating 
establishments,  etc.  Not  only  would  we  consider  that  this  might 
lawfully  be  done,  but  we  would  consider  that  there  never  could 
have  been  any  question  that  it  could  not  be  done.  Yet  the  books 
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disclose  that  the  validity  of  the  laws  so  limiting  these  industries 
were  attacked  in  the  courts  upon  precisely  the  same  grounds  as  are 
urged  against  the  ordinance  here  in  question.  The  law  has  not 
changed,  but  the  application  of  the  law  has  kept  pace  with  changed 
conditions,  conditions  both  material  and  of  public  thought.  These 
conditions  have  so  changed,  since  it  was  considered  the  right  of 
the  state  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  private  property,  even  to 
the  extent  of  limiting  its  use  as  a  slaughter-house,  was  debatable, 
that  it  is  now  held  that  regulations  limiting  the  height  of  buildings, 
the  material  to  be  used  in  their  construction,  and  all  of  the  other 
minute  limitations  of  building  ordinances,  fire  district  ordinances, 
etc.,  are  too  well  established  to  be  questioned. 

"The  development  in  the  application  of  the  law,  in  this  regard, 
ha£  been  in  sympathy  with  the  change  which  has  taken  place  gen- 
erally from  the  conception  that  the  law  should  jealously  guard  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  use  his  property  as  he  saw  fit,  subject  only 
to  the  condition  that  he  did  not  maintain  a  public  nuisance  thereon, 
to  the  conception  that  the  state  or  community  has  a  very  definite 
interest  in  the  use  of  private  property,  and  that  the  use  of  such 
property  may  be  very  broadly  limited  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity in  general." 

The  progress  of  zoning  laws  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  little  short  of  marvelous.  The  need  for  some  such  regu- 
lation had  become  so  apparent  that  officials  and  citizens  alike 
were  willing  to  try  the  new  method.  Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  modifications  and  additions  to  the  regulations,  but  the 
general  principles  have  been  blocked  out,  have  been  put  into 
practice  and  found  useful.  The  definite  regulations  of  zoning 
have  appealed  to  the  American  people,  possibly  because  they 
were  concrete  and  promised  fairly  immediate  returns.  As  we 
have  explained,  however,  zoning  unaccompanied  by  compre- 
hensive planning  or  not  carried  out  as  part  of  a  well-considered 
plan,  will  accomplish  only  a  part  of  the  benefits  which  should 
be  expected.  The  results  from  comprehensive  planning  do  not 
follow  so  closely  after  the  decisions.  Cause  and  effect  are  not 
so  easily  traced.  A  plan  may  be  made  in  one  generation  and 
not  realized  until  the  next.  Possibly  because  of  this  long- 
range  element,  the  general  principles  of  city  planning  have 
not  been  as  generally  adopted  in  our  American  cities  as  have 
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the  zoning  regulations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  decade 
will  see  a  notable  advance  in  the  application  of  city  planning 
principles  to  the  growing  communities  of  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

REGIONAL  PLANNING 

As  city  planning  principles  came  to  be  applied  within  the 
cities  and  towns  it  soon  became  apparent  that  control  over 
highways,  transit  and  transportation,  water,  sewage  and  drain- 
age systems,  parks  and  recreation  spaces  and  many  other  ele- 
ments of  the  physical  environment,  was  totally  inadequate  if 
it  stopped  at  the  city  limits.  We  have  long  had  metropolitan 
areas  for  sanitation,  for  park  systems  and  for  other  specific 
purposes.  The  States,  in  addition  to  delegating  certain  city 
planning  and  zoning  authority  to  incorporated  cities  and  towns, 
have  frequently  created  special  sanitary  and  park  commissions 
to  deal  with  described  metropolitan  areas. 

Of  course  in  New  England,  where  the  State  is  divided  into 
towns  which  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  map  with  no  inter- 
vening areas,  we  have  a  situation  which  is  quite  different  from 
the  States  where  the  territory  is  divided  into  counties  and  the 
incorporated  towns  and  cities  occupy  fragments  of  counties, 
leaving  much  space  to  the  county  authorities  who  are,  in  gen- 
eral, supplied  with  limited  funds  and  rather  vague  responsibil- 
ities. In  New  England,  metropolitan  districts  have  been 
formed  by  co-operation  of  a  number  of  towns. 

The  Boston  Region. — Boston  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  development  of  the  idea  in  New  England.  In  1889  the 
Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission  was  created  for  eighteen 
towns,  including  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  other  towns  in  the 
vicinity.  As  an  innovation  this  step  was  opposed  by  some  of 
the  conservatives  of  that  day  and  there  was  a  determined 
attack  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  the  legislature; 
but  the  law  stood  and  in  1893  the  Metropolitan  Parks  Act 
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created  a  metropolitan  park  commission,  so  that  "in  the  im- 
portant matters  of  a  wise  provision  for  outdoor  recreation  and 
the  preservation  of  forest,  shore  and  river  front,  Boston  and 
its  neighbors  are  in  effect  a  single  community."  In  1895  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Act  provided  for  the  "business  enterprise 
of  supplying  water  at  cost  to  Boston  and  the  neighboring 
towns  and  cities,"  by  which  an  "abundant  supply  of  pure 
water  is  obtained  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and 
in  no  case  is  the  cost  of  the  water  to  the  consumer  greater 
than  in  the  old  days  of  local  individual  sources  of  supply,  and 
in  many  cases  it  is  far  less." 

In  1901  the  process  of  combination  began  with  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission  and  the 
Water  Board.  In  1919  the  Water  and  Sewerage  Board  joined 
with  the  Park  Commission  to  form  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  with  jurisdiction  over  thirty-eight  cities  and  towns. 

The  tendency  is  unmistakable.  The  Metropolitan  District 
Commissioner  in  1922  expressed  the  definite  opinion  "that  the 
growth  and  evolution  of  the  Metropolitan  District  in  a  third 
of  a  century"  probably  pointed  "to  a  greater  growth  and  fur- 
ther evolution  in  the  years  to  come." 

The  Metropolitan  District  Commission  is  predominantly  an 
administrative  board.  Its  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
establishes  a  metropolitan  area.  In  1923  there  was  created 
by  the  General  Court  (legislature)  the  Division  of  Metropol- 
itan Planning,  and  the  Governor  named  three  representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  serve  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Utilities,  the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Transit  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Boston  on  the  Metropolitan  Planning 
Commission  for  the  forty  cities  and  towns  of  the  District. 
The  provisions  of  the  act  instruct  the  Metropolitan  Planning 
Commission  to  "consider  all  types  of  transportation  services 
and  facilities  (both  passenger  and  freight)  within  the  Metro- 
politan District  whether  upon  highways,  waterways,  railroads, 
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or  street  railways. "  For  convenience  the  Division  divided  its 
work  into  three  sections,  (i)  Highways  and  Highway  Trans- 
portation, (2)  Rapid  Transit,  and  (3)  Port,  Railroad  and 
Trolley  Terminals. 

Thus,  through  the  District  Commission  and  through  the 
Metropolitan  Planning  Commission  are  brought  into  unified 
jurisdiction  the  forty  cities  and  towns  of  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton. Many  of  these  towns  trace  their  beginnings  back  to  the 
early  settlements  in  America.  The  movement  toward  regional 
planning  has  been  slow  and  is  not  yet  complete,  but  the  trend 
is  quite  dear.  The  Boston  experience  is  quoted  at  the  outset 
because  it  illustrates  the  development  of  the  idea. 

The  Los  Angeles  Region. — On  the  other  side  of  the  con- 
tinent, in  a  district  which  has  been  developed  during  recent 
years,  a  regional  planning  movement  has  culminated  in  the 
appointment  in  January,  1923,  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Los  Angeles  County,  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  said  to  be  the  first  official  regional  plan- 
ning commission  in  the  entire  country. 

The  metropolitan  area  covers  only  a  part  of  the  county,  but 
includes  some  twelve  hundred  square  miles,  forty-one  cities 
and  more  than  fifty  unincorporated  towns.  "To  that  end  the 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  as  an  advisory  body  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  assists  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
of  the  County  in  unincorporated  territory,  and  secures  con- 
current and  co-operative  action  on  the  part  of  the  municipal- 
ities of  the  County.  This  concurrent  action  in  the  laying  and 
executing  of  basic  plans  for  future  development  is  Regional 
Planning."  The  Commission  has  turned  its  attention  to  the 
highways,  to  transport,  to  zoning,  to  parks,  to  water  conser- 
vation and  flood  control  and  to  sanitation. 

Theory  of  Regional  Planning. — At  the  Baltimore  City 
Planning  Conference  George  B.  Ford  presented  an  excellent 
definition  of  regional  planning.  He  said: 

"Regional  or  metropolitan  planning  is  the  co-operative  solving 
of  problems  common  to  the  various  municipalities  within  a  given 
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unit  economic  area.  Any  service  or  feature  that  can  be  made  and 
should  be  used  by  only  one  municipality  should  not  be  considered 
in  regional  planning  unless  its  location  or  character  is  detrimental 
to  the  region  or  to  some  other  community. 

"Regional  planning  usually  differs  from  city  planning  in  the 
relative  area  of  ground  covered.  In  a  city  like  Worcester,  Mass., 
for  example,  where  the  built-up  area  is  completely  surrounded  by 
a  wide  belt  of  farming  land  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city, 
with  nothing  but  farm  land  in  the  adjoining  towns,  regional  planning 
is  reduced  to  a  matter  of  being  sure  that  the  thoroughfares,  transit 
lines,  bus  lines  and  railroads  leading  in  and  out  of  the  city  are 
effectively  located  and  that  they  can  be  adjusted  to  take  care  of 
future  growth  without  waste. 

"In  other  cities  of  exceptionally  larger  area  in  proportion  to 
their  population,  like  Los  Angeles  with  its  350  square  miles,  or  even 
Cincinnati  with  its  72  square  miles,  or  Baltimore,  the  city  plan 
covers  most  of  the  contributory  area  which  on  the  other  hand  would 
have  to  be  covered  by  a  regional  plan  in  the  case  of  a  relatively 
smaller-sized  city,  such  as  Boston,  New  Haven  or  Pittsburgh. 

"This  contributory  area  goes  to  the  limits  of  the  commuting  belt 
and  includes  all  those  communities  which  are  daily  dependent  on 
the  central  city  for  their  livelihood,  social  life  or  for  the  supply  of 
commodities.  In  Buffalo,  Boston,  Saint  Louis  and  Cleveland  this 
area  has  a  radius  of  20  to  25  miles;  in  New  York  the  radius  is  40 
to  50  miles;  in  New  Haven,  Norfolk  and  Omaha  the  radius  is  about 
15  miles." 

Thomas  Adams  has  pointed  out  that  the  hopeful  thing 
about  regional  planning  as  compared  to  city  planning  is  that 
regional  planning  deals  very  largely  with  areas  which  are  still 
undeveloped,  areas  in  which  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  sort 
of  conditions  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  cure,  and  where  the 
remedy  is  at  hand  without  the  excuse  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  situation  inherited  from  the  past.  Regional  planning, 
even  more  than  city  planning,  provides  a  method  for  guiding 
the  future  growth  of  the  city  intelligently.  It  rests  with  those 
who  live  now  to  decide  how  the  growth  of  the  undeveloped 
areas  around  the  cities  of  to-day  should  be  controlled  and 
directed  in  the  future. 

In  the  problem  of  highways  the  city  planner  is  handicapped 
by  the  existing  distribution  of  the  population.  His  arterial 
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street  system  must  carry  people  from  the  places  where  their 
homes  are  to  the  places  where  their  employment  lies  and  to 
the  places  where  they  market,  shop  and  find  their  entertain- 
ment. Occasionally  it  has  proved  possible  to  destroy  or  move 
bodily  acres  of  buildings  used  for  one  purpose  to  make  room 
for  new  structures  devoted  to  new  uses.  But  this  is  an  expen- 
sive remedy  for  earlier  mistakes.  But  the  regional  planner  may 
determine  the  uses  to  which  certain  sections  should  be  assigned. 
A  highway  system  planned  to  provide  routes  to  carry  freight 
and  passengers  from  sections  located  scientifically  in  relation 
to  each  other  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  compromise  make- 
shift which  we  have  inherited  in  the  overgrown,  congested  cities 
of  the  past  century. 

Probably  the  most  obvious  field  for  first-aid  in  regional 
planning  lies  in  the  provision  of  adequate  circulation  of  traffic 
by  water,  rail  and  highway,  for  business  and  for  pleasure.  The 
pleasure  travel  in  the  parkways  which  form  the  outer  park  sys- 
tems of  metropolitan  areas  is  involved  in  this  and  the  relation 
between  highway  systems  and  parks  and  parkways  is  quite 
as  close  in  the  metropolitan  region  as  within  the  city  limits. 
But  in  order  to  design  or  remodel  a  highway  system  or  route 
suburban  railways  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  uses  to  which 
the  various  districts  will  be  put.  And  in  order  to  secure  any 
sort  of  stability  in  character  of  any  given  district  we  need 
zoning. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  zone  a  metropolitan  region  with  the 
purpose  of  making  the  best  use  of  the  land  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  entire  region,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  per- 
mit each  city  and  town  in  the  region  to  adopt  zoning  regula- 
tions which  may  protect  one  district  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Mr.  Ford  cites  the  instance  in  which  "a  number  of  the  cities 
and  towns  around  Cleveland  have  been  adopting  stringent 
building  zone  ordinances  which  often  exclude  all  industry  and 
severely  limit  the  spread  of  business.  In  other  words,  they 
have  zoned  against  the  city  of  Cleveland  which  will  thus  be 
obliged  to  provide  common,  economic  facilities  for  the  sur- 
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rounding  communities."  The  great  concentration  of  popula- 
tions during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  resulted  in  the 
superimposing  of  the  outskirts  of  one  city  or  town  upon  an- 
other. The  main  city  pushes  outward.  The  suburbs  frequently 
push  inward  as  well  as  outward  to  meet  the  tide  of  population. 
The  metropolitan  region  is  not  unlike  a  network  of  cells  of 
different  sizes  and  shapes  all  gradually  enlarging  their  circum- 
ferences until  at  certain  points  two,  or  even  three,  cells  overlap. 
The  futility  of  trying  to  zone  these  separate  cells  as  though 
they  were  isolated  will  readily  be  apparent. 

Regional  zoning,  like  municipal  zoning,  however,  is  closely 
related  to  comprehensive  regional  planning.  The  proper  loca- 
tion of  industry,  to  cite  a  single  instance,  is  most  important 
in  any  regional  plan.  Mr.  Robert  Whitten  points  out  the  fal- 
lacy of  careless  location  of  industry. 

"Take  the  case  of  the  industrial  town  with  heavy  industrial  plants 
located  at  its  outskirts.  When  the  great  city  has  swept  over  it, 
the  once  cheap  land  on  which  the  large  acreage  industry  is  located 
is  assessed  for  taxation  at  $i  or  more  a  square  foot.  The  industry 
cannot  be  moved  without  scrapping  the  entire  plant  and  it  cannot 
be  expanded  without  paying  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  additional 
land.  Of  course  the  increase  in  land  value  may  offset  the  cost  of 
removal  to  a  new  location,  but  the  transaction  nevertheless  repre- 
sents an  enormous  economic  loss  to  the  community.  A  considerable 
amount  of  such  shifting  of  industrial  location  and  consequent  eco- 
nomic waste  is  inevitable  in  city  growth,  but  wise  planning  and 
zoning  can  prevent  much  of  it. 

"It  should  be  possible  so  to  plan  the  industrial  suburb  that  its 
industries  will  not  be  driven  out  by  high  taxes,  by  lack  of  room 
for  expansion  or  by  the  crowding  out  of  its  supply  of  efficient  labor 
through  high  rents  and  congestion.  A  first  essential  is  a  permanent 
physical  barrier  to  the  engulfing  sweep  of  the  great  central  city.  If 
no  natural  barrier  such  as  a  broad  river  exists  an  artificial  barrier 
should  be  created." 

Mr.  Whitten  believes  that 

"The  suburban  or  satellite  town  offers  our  only  hope  of  sub- 
stantial relief  from  the  increasing  congestion  incident  to  the 
ever  growing  bulk  of  the  great  city.  There  seems  to  be  no  definite 
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limit  to  the  possibilities  of  such  growth.  But  if  this  growth  instead 
of  further  congesting  the  central  city  proper  is  distributed  among 
a  considerable  number  of  suburban  or  satellite  towns  the  problem  is 
much  less  serious.  A  suburban  town  near  a  great  city  offers  the 
opportunity  for  almost  ideal  living  and  working  conditions.  But 
judging  from  the  past  the  suburban  town  of  today  will  tomorrow 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  great  city.  Its  individuality  and 
its  suburban  characteristics  will  be  lost  in  the  engulfing  sweep  of  the 
great  city  over  the  smaller  and  the  obliteration  of  its  physical  or 
political  identity  or  both  have  had  unfortunate  results  both  eco- 
nomically and  socially." 

Regional  zoning  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  an  aid  in  de- 
centralization of  population.  The  crowded  down-town  sections 
of  New  York  City  are  not  only  congested  with  industries 
which  might  be  located  in  near-by  towns,  but  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  sidewalks  and  street  traffic  is  made  almost  impossible 
because  of  the  mixed  nature  of  the  uses  to  which  the  buildings 
are  put. 

An  imaginery  conversation  between  two  strap-hanging  citi- 
zens in  New  York  brings  out  these  considerations.  The  first 
citizen  complains  that  all  the  improvements  the  city  planners 
effect  only  serve  in  the  end  to  increase  the  number  of  people 
who  come  into  New  York  and  increase  the  congestion. 

"At  tremendous  expense,"  he  declares,  "they  widen  a  few  streets, 
zone  a  few  districts,  and  even  secure  a  few  parks  and  playgrounds. 
We  pay  outrageously  and  before  we  have  caught  our  breath,  every- 
thing is  as  bad  as  before." 

The  second  citizen  makes  reply: 

"I  doubt  whether  the  interest  of  the  merely  expanding  city  serves 
the  interest  of  the  region  in  which  it  lies.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  one  studies  large  cities  and  their  evils,  one  begins  to  doubt  whether 
it  is  even  to  the  interest  of  the  city  itself  to  expand  further.  We 
all  know  the  type  of  business  man  who  wants  his  city  larger  and 
larger  every  year.  If  he  lives  in  a  city  of  half  a  million,  he  forms 
clubs  to  'boost  our  city — make  it  a  million!'  We  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  continual  crowding  into  big  cities  will  soon  arrive  at 
a  point  at  which  living  must  necessarily  become  prohibitive. 

"And  do  you  know  that  New  York  State  has  really  developed 
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only  a  small  section;  that  75  per  cent  of  its  population  lives  on  less 
than  15  per  cent  of  its  area?  New  York  City  has  50,000  to  the 
square  mile,  and  within  ten  miles  you  can  find  areas  where  there  are 
only  500  to  the  square  mile.  Fertile  farm  land  is  wasted;  localities 
that  would  be  ideal  for  industrial  purposes  are  under-populated, 
while  other  districts  are  so  over-populated  that  even  their  economic 
efficiency  is  impaired.  .  .  . 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  the  clothing  industry,  for  example, — 
I  could  name  half  a  dozen  others, — should  be  located  in  the  central 
part  of  the  city?  Why  can't  such  industries  go  to  other  localities, 
taking  their  workers  along?  Do  you  think  that  industry  thrives 
best  on  over-concentration? 

"The  decentralization  of  population  and  industry  is  taking  place 
already,  although  very  gradually,  as  a  result  of  the  economic  in- 
efficiency of  over-concentration.  That  very  process  is  a  challenge 
and  an  opportunity  for  us  to  plan  more  broadly,  so  that  the  new 
communities  will  grow  without  over-developing  any  one  center.  For 
after  all  isn't  the  whole  aim  of  planning  to  promote  better  and  less 
complicated  living?" 

The  careful  detailed  studies  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  its  Environs 
will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public  certain  definite  trends 
which  already  exist  and  enable  the  Committee  to  make  fairly 
accurate  predictions  for  the  future.  The  study  of  the  metal 
industry  discloses  the  fact  that  "since  1900  metal  manufactur- 
ing in  New  York  and  its  environs  has  changed  from  a  pre- 
dominantly heavy  industry  to  a  predominantly  light  industry, 
the  heavy  branches  having  grown  slightly  and  the  light 
branches  very  greatly."  It  may  surprise  some  readers  to  learn 
that  the  metal  industry  is  the  largest  employer  of  labor  in  the 
region,  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  workers  are 
occupied  in  the  metal  industries.  Dr.  Lanfear  traces  the  tend- 
ency of  the  plants  designed  to  give  service  to  locate  at  "con- 
venient points  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  points  are  often 
near  the  center  of  things,  on  valuable  land."  He  notes  the 
location  of  high-class  jewelry  shops  in  Manhattan,  often  on 
very  high-priced  land  because  of  their  dependence  on  accessi- 
bility of  market.  But  the  larger  plants,  he  says,  "show  a  very 
interesting  tendency  to  move  out  from  the  center." 
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The  food  industries,  while  they  are  quite  varied  in  their 
needs,  deal  at  some  stage  of  manufacture  with  perishable  prod- 
uct or  at  least  product  which  deteriorates  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Many  of  these  industries,  therefore,  find  it  highly  im- 
portant to  be  located  at  points  of  convenient  trans-shipment 
between  water  and  rail.  Miss  Williams,  in  the  volume  on 
"The  Food  Manufacturing  Industries,"  believes  it  possible  "to 
defend  the  position  that  there  are  only  two  groups  of  plants 
which  are  likely  to  remain  in  Manhattan  below  59th  Street 
indefinitely.  First,  there  are  those  which  require  a  large  and 
fluctuating  number  of  dependent  wage-earners;  and,  second, 
those  which  gain  a  particular  advantage  in  distribution  by 
remaining  there.  The  first  group  includes  cracker,  biscuit  and 
candy  plants;  the  second  bread  and  cake  bakeries  (and  pos- 
sible slaughter  houses),  ice-cream  plants,  and  other  food  in- 
dustries catering  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  below  59th 
street." 

These  tendencies  are  quoted  only  to  show  their  importance 
in  the  problem  of  regional  zoning.  When  every  individual 
manufacturer  must  find  his  own  location  and  must  submit 
to  changes  in  the  use  of  land  surrounding  him  over  which  he 
has  no  control  and  over  which  there  is  no  community  control, 
it  must  be  readily  apparent  that  land  will  not  always,  or  even 
generally,  be  put  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  best  adapted  nor 
will  the  manufacturer  find  just  that  combination  of  convenience 
of  transport  and  land  value  which  his  particular  industry  needs. 
Regional  zoning  should  aid  individual  manufacturers  to  choose 
factory  sites  which  offer  the  greatest  economic  and  social 
advantages  for  the  particular  industry  to  be  served. 

Regional  Planning  and  Open  Spaces. — The  preserva- 
tion of  adequate  open  spaces  is  a  most  important  feature  in 
regional  planning.  In  addition  to  the  outer  parks  and  park- 
ways of  a  municipality  there  are  the  forest  preserves.  But 
there  are  other  open  spaces  not  designated  for  recreation  which, 
however,  do  add  their  quota  to  the  areas  not  covered  with 
buildings.  There  are  the  "cemeteries,  aviation  fields,  large 
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acreage  institutions,  fair  grounds,  amusement  parks,  railroad 
car  storage  and  classification  yards"  and  even  private  estates, 
golf  and  country  clubs. 

A  control  of  new  subdivisions  gives  more  scope  than  the 
remodeling  of  many  existing  features.  In  general  the  sub- 
division is  planned  on  open  areas,  with  perhaps  a  few  existing 
buildings  to  be  preserved.  The  street  system  must  tie  into 
the  regional  highways.  But  there  is  much  more  opportunity 
for  planning  than  in  any  other  phase  of  city  extension. 

In  1923  in  Los  Angeles  County  there  were  recorded  maps 
of  1434  subdivisions,  nearly  a  50  per  cent  increase  over  1922 
and  far  more  than  doubling  the  number  for  1921.  "The  larger 
number  of  these  subdivisions  were  in  unincorporated  territory 
and  thus  directly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  that  jurisdiction  extending  to  recommending 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  the  conditions  to  be  met  in  a 
subdivision  as  prerequisite  to  the  recording  of  a  map." 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  if  there  is  not  established  a  very 
definite  platting  control  of  areas  outside  the  city  limits  and 
if  that  control  is  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  trained  city 
planners  the  damage  will  have  been  done  by  the  time  the  city 
limits  are  extended  to  include  the  suburban  settlements.  In 
some  cities  the  city  planning  commission  has  been  given  juris- 
diction for  an  area  of  three  to  five  miles  beyond  the  city  limits. 
This  was  an  excellent  arrangement  when  nothing  better  could 
be  obtained.  But  the  more  modern  and  efficient  method  of 
controlling  the  physical  development  in  a  metropolitan  area  is 
by  the  establishment  of  a  regional  planning  district. 

Unofficial  Regional  Plan  Associations. — In  1923  the 
Chicago  Planning  Association  was  organized  to  promote  a 
plan  for  the  region  around  Chicago.  In  an  address  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  Association,  Frederic  A.  Delano  contrasted 
the  problems  of  city  planning  and  regional  planning.  City 
planning,  he  thought,  might  be  conceived  of  as  a  big  job  of 
replanning  and  reconstruction,  whereas  regional  planning  in- 
volved laying  out  for  the  future  the  suburbs  and  the  open 
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country.  Of  course  the  Forest  Preserves  of  Cook  County  had 
already  paved  the  way  for  regional  thinking,  and  it  seems 
certain  that  the  Cook  County  Region  will  be  supplied  with  a 
scientific  plan  for  future  growth. 

But  perhaps  the  most  extensive  unofficial  regional  plan 
studies  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Committee  on  the  Re- 
gional Plan  of  New  York  and  its  Environs.  In  May  of  1922 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  announced  the  project  of  devel- 
oping a  comprehensive  regional  plan  of  New  York  and  its 
vicinity.  The  area  under  observation  comprises  5528  square 
miles  and  in  1920  it  had  a  population  of  about  nine  million 
people.  In  this  district  there  are  wide  extremes  of  density 
of  population — from  over  one  hundred  thousand  per  square 
mile  in  Manhattan  to  less  than  fifty  in  Putnam  county. 
In  order  to  secure  the  basic  information  necessary  for  plan- 
ning, extensive  physical  surveys  of  all  sorts  are  being  carried 
on.  Economic  and  industrial  inquiries  are  being  conducted. 
A  survey  is  being  made  of  social  and  living  conditions.  The 
existing  city  planning  powers  of  the  three  States  and  of  their 
counties  and  municipalities  are  being  ascertained  and  a  study 
is  being  made  to  develop  the  character  of  new  legislation 
needed  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

It  may  be  imagined  that,  since  New  York  is  already  rather 
a  populous  metropolis  and  its  many  satellite  cities  are  well 
spread  over  the  map,  it  would  be  of  little  value  to  plan  for  the 
future  at  this  late  date.  We  have  already  shown  how  many 
evils  of  city  building  may  be  modified  by  gradual  changes 
which  conform  to  a  conscious  plan.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  much  area  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  yet  to  be  devel- 
oped. It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  make  a  regional  plan  which 
shall  make  a  better  use  of  existing  physical  features  of  the 
settled  sections  and  which  shall  plan  definitely  for  the  best 
sort  of  development  of  the  open  stretches.  Sometimes  by 
rather  slight  changes  existing  roads  can  be  connected  into 
arterial  and  major  traffic  highways.  We  have  already  shown 
how  classification  of  highways  and  traffic  can  aid  in  congested 
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cities.  The  same  principles  applied  to  entire  regions  can  pro- 
duce equally  good  results. 

The  citizens  of  Toledo  have  recognized  the  need  for  a  larger 
planning  area  and  have  created  the  Lucas  County  Planning 
Commission  to  provide  for  the  orderly  development  of  high- 
ways, parks  and  other  planning  features. 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  examples  of  the  creation  of 
special  physical  districts  to  deal  with  specific  problems  which 
are  not  confined  to  the  established  political  divisions. 

The  Miami  Conservancy  District  of  Ohio,  covering  Dayton, 
Springfield,  Hamilton  and  12  cities  and  villages,  was  estab- 
lished in  1915  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  the  year 
before  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  maintaining  dams 
and  channels  for  flood  control. 

The  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  recently  called  to  public 
attention  because  of  the  controversy  over  the  diversion  of 
waters  from  Lake  Michigan,  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  leg- 
islature in  1889.  The  District  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  and  maintaining  a  sewerage  system  which  should 
keep  the  water  of  Lake  Michigan  uncontaminated  and  for  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power  incidental  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  drainage  canal.  The  area  of  436  square  miles  in- 
cludes Chicago  and  49  cities  and  villages,  with  a  total  popu- 
lation of  3,213,000. 

The  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  District  was  created  by 
an  Act  of  the  Maryland  legislature  in  1918  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance  and  operation  of  water  and  sewerage  sys- 
tems and  the  supervision  of  street  layout  and  platting.  The 
district  does  not  include  any  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  only  an  area  of  95  square  miles  adjacent  to  Washington 
entirely  within  the  State  of  Maryland. 

In  1921  Oakland,  California,  and  eight  other  cities  and  vil- 
lages joined  together  to  form  the  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility 
District  to  provide  an  adequate  water  supply  for  the  600,000 
inhabitants  of  the  district. 

The  South  Park  Commission  of  Chicago,  created  in  1869 
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under  a  charter  issued  in  1869  by  the  Illinois  legislature  con- 
trols an  area  of  95  square  miles,  with  a  population  just  under 
a  million,  comprising  parts  of  Chicago  and  Cook  county.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  metropolitan  districts  which 
cuts  across  political  boundaries,  but  while  the  commission  may 
be  cited  as  an  example  of  outstanding  achievement  in  the 
establishment  of  neighborhood  parks,  it  controls  only  the  parks 
of  the  south  side  of  Chicago  and  could  hardly  be  used  as  a 
model  for  a  metropolitan  park  system  which  covers  an  entire 
city  and  its  environs. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  established  a  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission  in  1904.  The  Commission  controls  an  area  of  176 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  425,000,  including  Provi- 
dence and  ten  near-by  cities  and  villages.  In  twenty  years  the 
metropolitan  park  system  of  over  1200  acres  has  been  devel- 
oped for  the  benefit  of  the  district. 

A  less  official  and  more  comprehensive  plan  has  been  devel- 
oped by  Chauncey  J.  Hamlin  of  the  Buffalo  City  Planning 
Association  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation  called  by  Presi- 
dent Coolidge,  in  the  project  to  promote  a  regional  plan  for 
the  Niagara  Frontier.  The  district  comprises  Erie  and  Niagara 
counties  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  six  cities  and  twenty- 
two  villages,  including  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls.  The  organi- 
zation is  entirely  voluntary,  but  practically  all  of  the  political 
units  have  been  invited  to  name  representatives.  "The 
Niagara  Frontier  plan  proposes  to  develop  new  communicat- 
ing highways,  parks,  rapid  transit  facilities,  regional  zoning 
to  provide  for  the  proper  location  of  industry  and  residential 
areas,  the  location  of  bridges  within  the  region  and  across  the 
Niagara  River  to  Canada,  the  furtherance  of  parkways,  boule- 
vard extensions,  water  supply,  sewage  disposal  and  harbor  and 
canal  improvements." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  during  the  next  decade  there  will 
be  created  officially  or  unofficially  some  sort  of  metropolitan 
or  regional  planning  body  for  every  city  of  importance  in  the 
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United  States.  Many  cities  have  these  metropolitan  districts 
for'  limited  purposes.  Some  cities  have  the  power  to  control 
planning  features  for  three  or  five  miles  beyond  the  city  limits. 
But  the  Regional  Plan  Commission  is  coming  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  co-ordinating  the  devel- 
opment of  a  city  and  its  environs  in  the  various  fields  of 
action. 

Planning  New  Subdivisions  Within  the  Region. — The 
planning  of  suburban  residence  districts  has  reached  a  high 
level  in  the  case  of  Roland  Park  and  Guilford  in  Baltimore 
and  in  the  more  extensive  Country  Club  District  of  Kansas 
City.  Many  other  residence  areas  have  been  developed  on 
similar  lines  because  of  these  examples.  Unfortunately  we 
also  have  the  speculative  builder,  so-called,  who  buys  a  block 
or  two  at  a  time  and  places  standardized  houses  in  monotonous 
rows  ready  for  the  individual  purchasers.  We  also  have  the 
individual  lot  owners  who  each  follow  their  inclinations  with- 
out regard  to  any  community  plan. 

Intelligent  development  of  suburban  property  is  hampered 
by  hard-and-fast  street  systems  designed  without  reference  to 
city  planning  principles  and  applied  arbitrarily  or,  on  the  other 
extreme,  subdividers  are  permitted  to  plat  their  land  exactly 
as  they  please,  provided  only  that  they  file  the  plat  at  the  city 
hall.  The  successful  subdivision,  considered  from  the  service 
to  the  community  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  home  owners,  is 
the  one  in  a  city  where,  through  proper  planning  and  zoning, 
there  are  established  planning  regulations  and  an  established 
body  with  technical  assistance  to  give  planning  advice. 

A  subdivision  should  articulate,  even  if  it  does  not  conform, 
with  the  street  system  of  the  city  to  which  it  attaches;  that  is, 
it  should  have  easy  access  to  some  arterial  thoroughfare.  If 
it  is  a  large  subdivision  it  will  usually  include  through  its  cen- 
ter or  along  its  side  a  main  traffic  artery  which  has  direct 
connection  with  the  business  district  of  the  nearest  metropolis. 
In  general,  so  long  as  the  subdivision  avoids  jogs  and  dead- 
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end  streets  in  making  its  street  connections  with  the ,  sur- 
rounding property,  a  good  deal  of  liberty  may  be  granted  in 
the  laying  out  of  the  residence  streets.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Bou- 
ton,  President  of  the  Roland  Park  Company  in  Baltimore,  has 
shown  how  a  rugged  region  with  high  hills  and  deep  valleys 
may  be  utilized  with  a  system  of  local  and  minor  streets  which 
add  to  the  charm  of  the  suburb  and  actually  make  an  asset  of 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  land.  Mr.  J.  C.  Nichols  has  laid  out 
the  streets  in  his  subdivisions  to  conform  to  the  city  plan  of  Kan- 
sas City  in  the  main  arterial  entrance  but  has  managed  to  vary 
the  minor  streets  in  the  later  developments  with  great  success. 

Both  Mr.  Bouton  and  Mr.  Nichols  have  understood  the 
value  of  adequate  park  reservations.  No  modern  suburb  can 
hope  to  develop  along  the  best  lines  if  the  reservations  for 
parks,  playgrounds  and  school  sites  are  neglected. 

Private  Restrictions. — But  in  addition  to  the  general 
community  control  which  may  be  exercised  through  the  city 
plan  there  are  in  all  successful  subdivisions  private  restrictions 
which  do  not  conflict  with,  but  supplement,  the  public  control 
of  the  area  through  city  planning  and  zoning. 

Mr.  Nichols  sets  forth  a  "list  of  a  few  restrictions  on  a 
carefully  protected  subdivision." 

"Billboards  may  be  prohibited  on  any  lot. 

Lots  may  be  used  only  for  private  residences  designed  for  occu- 
pancy by  a  single  family;  flats  and  apartment  houses  cannot  be 
erected. 

The  cost  of  the  houses  to  be  built  must  be  at  least  a  certain 
amount,  specified  for  each  lot. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  approve  the  plans,  color,  and  elevation 
of  every  new  house  or  addition  thereto. 

The  amount  of  required  ground  frontage  and  side  free  space  are 
specified. 

There  are  regulations  regarding  the  distance  houses  must  be 
set  back  from  the  street,  and  the  distance  that  bay  and  dormer 
windows,  cornices,  chimneys,  trellises,  vestibules  and  porches  may 
project  in  the  front  or  on  the  side  from  the  main  body  of  the 
house. 
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Qnly  a  certain  percentage  of  each  lot  can  be  occupied  by  build- 
ings and  outbuildings. 

The  character,  location,  design  and  material  of  the  outbuildings 
that  may  be  erected  are  denned. 

Certain  areas  are  reserved  for  houses  of  English  architecture, 
other  areas  for  Colonial  types,  and  so  on,  thus  giving  a  harmonious 
grouping  of  homes  in  a  given  area. 

No  detached  outbuildings  are  permitted  in  certain  tracts." 

Mr.  Nichols  calls  attention  to  the  method  of  imposing  re- 
strictions in  the  Country  Club  District. 

"Formerly  building  restrictions  were  imposed  deed  by  deed.  One 
result  was  that  they  ran  out  at  different  times;  further,  there  was 
no  satisfactory  way  of  renewing  them.  Now  the  permanence  of 
restrictions  is  all-important  and  we  designed  a  new  type.  They 
extend  over  definite  periods  of  twenty-five  years  each,  and  are 
automatically  self-renewing  for  periods  of  twenty  years  each, 
unless  at  least  five  years  prior  to  each  expiration  period  the  owners 
of  a  majority  of  the  net  acreage,  execute  and  properly  record  an 
agreement  releasing  the  land  from  the  restrictions  at  the  end  of  the 
period.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  such  releases  unless  the  change  is 
clearly  to  the  interest  of  a  majority  of  the  property  owners." 

Writing  in  1912,  Mr.  Nichols  maintained  that  the  city  plan- 
ning of  that  day  needed  to  be  supplemented  by  wise  subdi- 
visions of  the  real  estate  men. 

"The  thought  of  the  great  city  planners  of  to-day  seems  to  be 
centered  around  the  location  of  civic  groups  of  buildings,  the 
establishment  of  parkways  and  boulevards,  the  creation  of  traffic- 
ways  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  transportation  of  their 
cities — all  splendid  works;  yet,  those  are  no  more  important  to  the 
future  of  American  cities  than  the  guarantee  to  the  man  who  puts 
$1,000  in  his  cottage,  or  $100,000  in  his  mansion,  that  his  sur- 
roundings will  remain  permanently  good  and  attractive  for  resi- 
dence purposes." 

Shopping  Centers  for  Subdivisions. — For  many  years 
we  have  been  familiar  with  the  corner  neighborhood  grocery 
and  scattering  stores  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  residence  com- 
munity or  suburb.  But  the  development  of  the  planned  sub- 
division has  brought  definite  consideration  of  shopping  centers 
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located  in  a  designated  area  with  the  specific  purpose  of  serv- 
ing not  only  the  every-day  needs  of  the  residents  but  offering 
a  great  variety  of  carefully-selected  merchandise.  The  zoning 
regulations  have  contributed  a  method  by  which  such  shop- 
ping districts  can  be  supplied  to  residence  neighborhoods  with- 
out curtailing  the  enjoyment  of  home  owners  in  their  premises. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  described  very  completely  in  the  Journal 
of  Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics  for  January,  1926,  the 
decentralizing  tendency  of  these  outlying  shopping  centers. 
The  great  metropolitan  department  stores  cater  to  shopping 
tours  into  town;  but  the  small,  personally-conducted  shops, 
conveniently  located  near  home,  with  ample  parking  space  in 
front,  are  claiming  good  patronage. 

Mr.  Nichols  lays  down  sixteen  important  considerations  in 
the  planning  of  such  shopping  centers:  the  streets  should  be 
wide  enough  to  permit  diagonal  parking,  preferably  with  a 
paving  width  of  72  feet;  interior  loading  courts  or  24-foot 
alleys  are  recommended;  height  of  buildings  should  be  held 
to  one  or,  at  most,  two  stories;  short  blocks  are  desirable; 
through  traffic  is  a  disadvantage  and  should  be  by-passed 
around  shopping  centers;  massing  the  shops  in  contiguous 
blocks  is  a  traffic  aid;  the  grouping  of  related  shops  deserves 
attention;  cleanliness  and  harmony  of  design,  reasonable  regu- 
lation of  billboards,  control  over  signs  and  store  fronts  and 
the  keeping  of  streets  and  sidewalks  free  from  unnecessary 
obstacles  are  urged;  variety  of  design,  careful  arrangement 
of  lighting  for  streets  and  store  fronts  and  general  attention 
to  layout  are  needed.  These  shopping  centers  are  made  much 
more  appealing  through  thejDrovision  of  open  squares,  plazas, 
little  parks  or  spaces  for  fountains  or  statuary,  the  planting 
of  grass,  trees,  flowers  and  shrubbery.  In  general,  small  groups 
of  shops  might  be  approximately  half  a  mile  apart  with  larger 
general  groups  one  or  two  miles  apart. 

Sunnyside,  a  subdivision  of  a  thousand  lots,  erected  by 
the  City  Housing  Corporation  on  Long  Island,  was  held  to 
the  rigid  New  York  street  plan,  with  streets  sixty  and  eighty 
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feet  in  width.  In  spite  of  this  obvious  handicap,  the  suburb 
has  conformed  to  certain  self-imposed  restrictions.  The  houses 
are  only  two  rooms  deep.  Four  stories  is  the  maximum  height. 
In  general  it  is  expected  to  cover  about  28  per  cent  of  the 
land  with  buildings,  leaving  some  70  per  cent  open  for  play- 
grounds and  gardens.  Through  private  restrictions,  the  use 
of  the  interior  of  the  blocks  for  garages  is  prohibited.  Con- 
veniently located  garages  are  provided  at  low  rentals.  The 
community  is  given  a  space  in  the  center  of  the  block  for 
recreation  by  reason  of  easements  granted  by  the  owners. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  purchasers  up  to  May,  1925,  had 
incomes  of  less  than  $3000  annually  and  a  few  were  in  the 
$1500  class.  The  significance  of  Sunnyside  is  that  a  demon- 
stration has  been  made  to  show  that  homes  provided  with 
modern  conveniences  and  access  to  light  and  air,  and  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  and  recreation  spaces,  have  been  built 
within  easy  access  to  the  New  York  business  section  for  fam- 
ilies of  modest  incomes.  Under  less  rigid  street  handicaps,  in 
the  vicinity  of  other  cities,  the  experiment  could  be  repeated 
and  the  physical  layout  improved. 

The  subdivisions  carried  on  in  thousand-acre  plots  have 
great  advantage  over  the  ten-acre  lots  and  the  individual 
building  lot  owners.  The  small  subdivision  may,  by  wise  man- 
agement, in  communities  where  there  are  good  planning  and 
zoning  regulations  protect  the  purchasers  of  homes  to  some 
extent.  But,  unless  there  is  some  co-operation  between  con- 
tiguous developers,  the  surroundings  of  the  neighborhoods  are 
apt  to  vary.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  provide  for  any  infor- 
mality of  street  plan  except  in  fairly  large  areas.  The  expe- 
rience necessary  to  adopt  and  apply  the  private  restrictions 
which  really  protect  home  buyers  is  often  not  within  the  reach 
of  the  occasional  owner  who  desires  to  place  his  property  on 
the  market  for  homes.  But  the  most  important  shortcoming 
in  the  mosaic  of  small  subdivisions  is  the  lack  of  continuous 
subsequent  control  of  the  neighborhood  after  the  homes  are 
occupied. 
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In  most  successful  subdivisions  there  is  some  provision  for 
community  action  and  community  control  which  extends  be- 
yond any  municipal  function  of  government.  Frequently,  sub- 
divisions are  developed  in  connection  with  a  country  club, 
which  provides  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation.  Mr.  Nichols 
speaks  also  of  the  intangible  elements  which  tend  to  enhance 
values  and  to  make  the  purchase  of  a  home  a  good  investment. 
Particularly  he  lays  stress  on  the  "residential  morale,"  or  "the 
attitude  of  the  people  of  the  community  toward  the  commu- 
nity welfare,"  as  "expressed  in  their  willingness  to  take  part 
in  an  organized  effort  to  preserve  values  and  good  residential 
surroundings  in  the  district." 

Only  too  many  subdividers  to-day  are  timid  about  undertak- 
ing extensive  improvements  before  the  land  is  placed  on  the 
market.  Mr.  Nichols  has  related  some  of  the  things  he  has 
learned  since  the  days  of  his  first  developments: 

"At  the  start,  everybody  insisted  on  alleys;  now  we  do  not 
permit  an  alley  to  be  platted  on  our  property.  In  the  beginning 
I  did  not  think  we  could  afford  to  set  aside  the  low  and  broken 
lands  for  parks  and  boulevards;  now  we  pay  enormous  prices  for 
them  for  that  purpose.  I  used  to  feel  that  a  road  should  be  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points;  now  the  longer  I  can  make 
it,  with  curves,  the  more  trees  I  can  preserve  by  winding  the  drive, 
the  more  rocky  ledges  I  can  have  along  the  way,  the  more  I  find  it 
appeals. 

"If  at  the  start  many  improvements  which  we  now  include  before 
we  put  the  property  on  the  market  at  all  had  been  suggested  to  me, 
I  should  have  thought  them  chimerical.  But  I  have  since  found  that 
it  is  difficult  to  do  anything  to  improve  or  beautify  or  render 
permanent  the  values  in  a  residence  district  without  increasing 
values  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  improvements." 

The  Time  Element. — But  there  is  one  element  which  is 
sometimes  overlooked  in  the  development  of  suburbs.  That 
is  the  time  element.  The  investment  involved  in  laying  out 
and  installing  the  utilities  in  a  thousand  acres  of  land  is  large. 
In  cities  where  the  taxes  are  laid  from  the  first  on  the  whole 
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subdivision  on  the  theory  that  it  is  improved  building-lot  prop- 
erty the  annual  expenses  become  considerable.  If  there  are 
mortgages  the  carrying  charges  are  heavy.  If  the  land  is  held 
clear,  the  withdrawal  of  the  capital  from  income  and  circula- 
tion for  a  long  period  of  years  becomes  a  substantial  item. 
Many  subdivisions  have  gone  into  bankruptcy  because  the 
promoters  have  invested  large  capital  on  the  theory  that  the 
building  lots  would  all  be  sold  in  two  or  three  years.  One  of 
the  instructive  aspects  of  the  Country  Club  development  has 
been  the  fact  that,  though  it  now  presents  a  unified  appear- 
ance, it  was  purchased  and  put  on  the  market  in  relatively 
small  areas,  increasing  in  size  as  the  profits  from  the  early 
plats  enabled  the  subdivider  to  extend  his  holdings  and  the 
growth  of  the  city  stimulated  the  absorption  of  more  homes 
each  year. 

Satellite  Towns. — Many  new  towns  spring  up  in  the 
United  States  every  year.  Many  develop  from  cross-roads 
settlements  almost  unconsciously.  Others  cluster  around  some 
industrial  development  or  some  railway  transportation  transfer 
or  way-station.  Most  of  these  towns,  so  far  as  they  are  laid 
out  in  advance,  adopt  a  street  system  and  rectangular  blocks 
which  reflect  the  conventional  idea  of  a  town  in  this  country. 
Few  have  profited  by  the  advice  of  town  planners. 

Mariemont,  a  village  nine  miles  from  Cincinnati,  has  been 
consciously  planned  by  John  Nolen  as  a  self-contained  com- 
munity, a  "national  exemplar"  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  planning  a  fixed  area  for  a  limited  population.  In  Marie- 
mont space  is  provided  to  house  about  9,000  people,  but,  be- 
cause of  its  location,  it  is  expected  that  the  town  center  will 
serve  some  20,000  in  all.  Although  the  total  area  of  the  vil- 
lage only  covers  420  acres,  there  is  space  for  a  thriving  town. 
Around  the  village  center  will  be  grouped  "every  sort  of  shop, 
markets,  a  theatre,  hotel,  office  building,  banks,  post  office, 
public  library,  and  a  town  hall,  all  within  easy  walking  dis- 
tance of  every  residence."  There  are  50  acres  of  parks,  play- 
grounds and  floral  gardens.  Along  the  railway  tracks  will  be 
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two  industrial  sections,  segregated,  and  assigned  in  advance  to 
industrial  development. 

The  manifest  advantages  of  self-contained  satellite  cities  for 
industrial  communities  were  graphically  presented  by  Graham 
Romeyn  Taylor  in  1915.  More  and  more  large  industries  are 
locating  in  country  communities  or  in  already-established  sat- 
ellite cities  near  large  centers  of  population  rather  than  in  the 
congested  districts  of  the  parent  city. 

The  town  of  Longview,  Washington,  on  the  Columbia  River, 
some  fifty  miles  north  of  Portland,  Oregon,  was  planned  from 
the  beginning  as  an  industrial  community,  first  by  the  late 
George  Kessler  and  then  by  Hare  and  Hare  of  Kansas  City. 
Its  scale  was  determined  and  the  residence  sections  were  placed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  industrial  and  commercial  devel- 
opments opportunity  to  expand  without  encroaching  upon  res- 
idences. A  few  shops,  a  bank  and  a  modern  city  hotel  were 
erected  in  1923.  By  the  summer  of  1925  Longview  had  be- 
come a  town  in  fact  as  well  as  in  prospect.  Many  comfort- 
able homes  had  been  erected,  an  extensive  business  section 
had  been  built  up  and  occupied,  and  a  number  of  industries 
had  been  established. 

Both  Mariemont  and  Longview  were  made  possible  by  single 
ownership  of  the  land.  The  problem  of  laying  out  a  townsite 
is  greatly  simplified  when  there  is  a  single  proprietor,  either 
an  individual  or  a  corporation;  though  the  method  used  by 
George  Washington  in  securing  control  of  the  area  for  the 
Federal  City  could  be  used  to-day  with  great  advantage. 

In  California,  near  Los  Angeles,  a  future  town,  Palos  Verdes, 
is  being  laid  out  by  a  group  of  experienced  town  planners  and 
engineers  headed  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  In  Florida  many 
new  towns  and  suburbs  are  being  built,  some  well  planned, 
others  failing  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  professional  advice 
of  planning  experts. 

In  the  building  of  towns,  as  in  the  construction  of  suburbs, 
the  time  element  is  an  important  feature.  The  adjustment 
of  taxation  to  bear  a  proper  relation  to  the  value  of  the  occu- 
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pied  property,  which  in  turn  depends  upon  its  income  producing 
possibilities,  and  the  combination  of  planning,  zoning  and  taxa- 
tion to  encourage  development  of  unoccupied  property  without 
overstimulation  on  the  one  hand  or  undue  delay  and  obstruc- 
tion to  continuous  progress  on  the  other,  present  problems 
which  must  be  met  with  great  technical  skill  if  land  owners 
are  not  to  meet  heavy  losses  and  bitter  disappointments.  In 
other  words,  agricultural  areas,  taxed  at  agricultural  rates,  may 
well  be  held  for  farms  and  gardens  until  they  are  directly  and 
immediately  in  the  line  of  development  for  town  uses. 

The  facetious  theme  developed  by  Bernard  Shaw  that  most 
manufacturing  industries  must  pass  through  bankruptcy  two 
or  three  times  before  the  investment  will  yield  a  profit,  might 
be  applied,  as  a  warning,  to  the  building  of  towns  and  suburbs. 
The  building  of  a  town  or  city  is  really  a  commercial  enterprise, 
but  the  stockholders  are  apt  to  be  so  numerous  and  the  annual 
additional  stock  issued  so  considerable  that  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  responsible  business  management.  Many  subdivisions 
which  have  been  well  laid  out  physically  have  brought  their 
owners  or  promoters  to  bankruptcy  before  they  have  succeeded. 
The  economist  is  needed  to  collaborate  with  the  planner. 

But  without  adequate  planning  and  zoning  for  entire  regions, 
together  with  detailed  planning  and  zoning  for  special  subdi- 
visions and  satellite  towns,  hopeless  confusion  is  bound  to 
occur  in  metropolitan  areas. 
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NOTES 

Page  250.  In  the  typewritten  annual  report  of  the  Division  of 
Metropolitan  Planning,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  year 
ending  November  30,  1923,  the  arrangement  is  described: 

"The  common  interest  of  all  the  people  of  the  entire  district  in 
water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  reservations  and  boulevards  is  not 
unlike  their  common  interest  in  policing,  fire  fighting,  schooling 
and  other  public  matters.  Boston  and  its  suburbs  are  already  one  in 
most  respects.  .  .  . 

"It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  metropolitan  district  conception 
ought  not  to  be  weakened  or  the  functions  of  the  board  which  is 
carrying  on  the  work  and  the  traditions  of  the  earlier  commissions 
lessened  or  impaired.  The  Metropolitan  District  is  unlike  a  de- 
partment of  the  State  government.  It  is  a  local  unit  or  group  of 
cities  and  towns  lawfully  banded  together  for  the  better  administra- 
tion of  the  important  functions  of  creating  one  water  supply  from 
which  each  may  obtain  water,  two  sewage  disposal  systems  jointly 
administered  through  which  each  may  dispose  of  its  sewage,  and  one 
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system    of    reservations    and    parkways    to    be   enjoyed    by    the 
inhabitants  of  all. 

"The  cities  and  towns  in  the  respective  metropolitan  districts 
are  the  real  owners  of  the  water,  sewerage  and  park  properties, 
and  the  Commonwealth,  for  convenience  of  administration  and  be- 
cause it  has  lent  its  credit,  holds  the  legal  title  and  exercises  cer- 
tain supervision.  The  municipalities  pay  the  bills  in  proportion  fixed 
by  law,  and  naturally  desire  to  retain  some  measure  of  local  self- 
government  in  relation  to  the  important  functions  now  entrusted 
to  the  District  Commission." 


CHAPTER   XVI 

CITY  PLANNING  PROCEDURE 

City  plans  do  not  come  about  by  spontaneous  combustion. 
They  are  brought  about  by  orderly  processes  which  involve 
leadership  and  an  informed  public  opinion.  Harland  Bartholo- 
mew has  outlined  six  essential  steps  by  which  a  community 
may  reap  the  rewards  of  city  planning. 

1 i )  A  Citizens'  City  Planning  Committee 

(2)  An  official  City  Plan  Commission 

(3)  An  definite  program  of  procedure 

(4)  Preparation  of  a  comprehensive  city  plan 

(5)  Public  education 

(6)  Continuous  application  of  the  city  plan  to  all  public 

and  private  work 

Citizens*  Committees. — In  the  past  it  has  frequently 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  unofficial  city  planning  committee  to 
employ  the  technical  staff  which  prepared  the  first  compre- 
hensive plan;  but  whether  this  task  is  a  part  of  its  services 
or  not,  there  is  still  need  for  a  citizens'  committee  to  co-operate 
with  the  official  Plan  Commission  to  keep  the  public  informed 
and  to  undertake  definite  campaigns  which  public  officials 
find  it  impracticable  or  impossible  to  conduct. 

John  Nolen,  in  an  address  given  before  the  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning  in  1924,  called  attention  to  the  need 
for  better  understanding  of  planning  principles  and  their  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  public  and  advocated  citizens'  plan- 
ning committees  to  initiate  the  city  planning  movement  before 
its  value  is  appreciated  by  the  public,  to  guide  city  planning 
once  a  program  has  been  made,  by  keeping  proposals  before 
the  public,  and  to  aid  the  city  government  to  put  into  effect 
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planning  projects  involving  special  appropriations,  ordinances 
and  bond  issues. 

In  Chicago  the  City  Plan  Commission  is  itself  a  citizens' 
body  and  has  served  the  excellent  purpose  of  directing  a  con- 
secutive and  consistent  campaign  of  education  for  the  citizens 
of  Chicago,  young  and  old. 

In  Dallas,  George  B.  Dealey,  editor  of  the  Dallas  News, 
and  vice-president  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  through 
the  columns  of  his  paper  and  through  the  organization  of  a 
citizens'  league,  has  kept  the  cause  of  city  planning  con- 
stantly before  the  people  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years.  Undoubtedly  the  creation  of  the  City  Plan  Commission 
in  1919  was  due  to  the  publicity  afforded  the  movement.  The 
recent  organization  of  the  Kessler  Plan  Association  has  focussed 
public  attention  on  the  needs  of  the  Plan  Commission. 

The  United  City  Planning  Committee  of  Cincinnati,  not 
only  carried  on  an  educational  campaign,  but  raised  over 
$100,000  and  transmitted  over  $90,000  to  the  official  Com- 
mission. The  Citizens'  Committee  on  a  City  Plan  for  Pitts- 
burgh has  raised  money  to  the  extent  of  some  $250,000.  In 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  as  in  Chicago,  the  publicity  was 
carried  into  the  schools  with  the  result  that  the  citizens  of 
to-morrow  are  generally  familiar  with  the  merits  of  the  plan 
and  the  needs  of  the  city. 

In  Buffalo,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Chauncey  J.  Hamlin, 
a  very  extensive  campaign  of  education  was  carried  on  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  and  the  printed  matter  appearing  in  the 
paper  issued  at  intervals  under  the  name  "City  Facts"  is  a 
model  and  should  prove  an  inspiration  to  civic  leaders  in  other 
cities.  In  Buffalo,  as  in  Chicago,  extensive  use  was  made  of 
lantern  slides. 

The  city  of  Saint  Louis  achieved  considerable  attention  when 
in  1923  a  bond  issue  of  some  $80,000,000  was  voted  for  a  long 
list  of  city  planning  projects. 

All  the  modern  means  for  educating  the  public  may  be  used 
to  promote  city  planning,  the  daily  press,  magazines,  reports 
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and  circulars,  technical  publications,  text-books  for  schools, 
popular  treatises,  public  meetings,  lectures  and  addresses,  the 
forum,  the  debate,  sermons,  exhibitions,  educational  films, 
moving  picture  stories  and  the  radio.  We  have  not  used  visual 
methods  as  effectively  as  we  might,  partly  because  such 
methods  involve  a  good  deal  of  expense.  Maps  are  bound  to 
become  of  larger  importance  in  educating  the  public.  All  indi- 
viduals are  not  map-minded;  but  the  almost  universal  use  of 
road  maps  for  automobile  tours  is  rapidly  bringing  about  a 
generation  accustomed  to  read  and  understand  maps.  It  is 
only  through  a  map  or  an  airplane  photograph  that  the  unity 
of  a  large  region  can  be  studied  and  appreciated.  It  is  seldom 
possible  to  see  with  the  physical  eye  the  extent  and  the  details 
of  a  large  area. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  excellent  exhibits  on  city 
planning,  some  assembled  for  the  special  purpose  of  influencing 
public  opinion  in  a  specific  locality,  and  several  traveling 
exhibits  which  could  be  used  in  any  town,  especially  if  supple- 
mented by  local  material.  But  no  exhibit  remains  in  date. 
The  subject  is  developing  rapidly.  The  cities  and  communi- 
ties are  trying  new  plans.  New  exhibit  material  is  needed. 
Moreover  exhibits  should  be  classified.  The  sort  of  thing 
that  would  be  useful  in  a  town  which  has  little  evidence  of 
city  planning  and  no  knowledge  of  it  would  be  quite  different 
from  the  exhibit  which  might  be  useful  in  a  city  where  there 
had  been  an  effective  city  planning  commission  for  a  decade 
and  where  important  city  planning  projects  had  been  under- 
taken and  completed.  In  the  latter  case,  an  exhibit  would 
ordinarily  prove  more  effective,  if  it  were  prepared  to  support 
some  pending  project. 

What  we  really  need  to  accomplish  in  any  campaign  of 
education  is  the  inculcation  of  standards.  Unless  the  voting 
citizens  have  a  basis  of  comparison  and  some  degree  of  dis- 
crimination between  desirable  and  undesirable  results  we  shall 
repeat  the  errors  of  the  past.  The  architects  and  builders  who 
perpetrated  the  monstrosities  of  the  seventies  and  eighties 
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did  not  seek  deliberately  to  inflict  a  blight  upon  the  American 
landscape;  but  they  lacked  standards  and  discrimination.  The 
man  who  opens  a  shop  in  a  residence  neighborhood  is  apt  to 
believe  that  his  shop  is  a  good  thing,  no  matter  where  it  is, 
and  certainly  that  the  city  is  a  good  city  in  so  far  as  it  allows 
its  citizens  great  liberty  of  action  in  the  use  of  their  property. 
He  does  not  see  and  understand  the  harm  which  such  complete 
liberty  of  action  involves. 

No  amount  of  diffusion  of  information  and  direction  of 
attention  will  reach  all  citizens;  but  with  a  well-defined  public 
opinion  based  on  standards  of  excellence  and  high  self-respect, 
it  is  possible  to  bring  about  civic  achievements  of  great 
magnitude. 

pfficial  Plan  Commissj^ns.— While  much  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  unofficial  citizens'  plan  committee,  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  the  creation  of  official  plan  commissions 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  municipal  government.  Some  very 
excellent  plans  have  gone  into  the  discard  because  they  never 
became  official,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  weight  of  authority,  according  to  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted,  is  in  favor  of  a  permanent,  central,  co-ordinating  plan 
commission,  free  from  the  bias  of  special  interest  in  any  one 
particular  kind  of  improvement  and  free  from  the  over- 
whelming pressure  of  the  routine  work  of  construction  and 
administration. 

A  common  method  for  securing  the  application  of  the  city 
plan  has  been  for  the  official  planning  commission  to  take  up 
and  have  adopted  by  the  appropriate  municipal  authorities 
the  different  features  of  the  complete  plan,  project  by  project. 
This  has  been  the  Chicago  procedure.  The  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission, created  in  1909,  consists  of  328  members,  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  on  approval  of  the  City  Council;  the  ex  officio 
members  change  with  terms  of  office,  the  terms  of  the  citizen 
members  are  indefinite  and  they  serve  without  pay.  A  pro- 
fessional city  planner  is  employed  on  a  retainer  fee.  A  staff 
of  seven  is  employed  in  addition  to  the  planner's  staff  of  six. 
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The  executive  officer  is  a  manager.  According  to  the  official 
report  fourteen  major  features  were  going  forward  simul- 
taneously during  the  year  1925  at  a  total  cost  of  some 
$350,000,000. 

Cincinnati  is  said  to  be  the  first  city  to  adopt  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  plan.  The  City  Planning  Commission, 
created  in  1918,  consisted  of  seven  members,  five  ex  officio, 
consisting  of  Mayor,  three  from  Board  of  Park  Commissioners, 
and  the  Service  Director,  two  appointed  by  Mayor  for  six-year 
terms  to  serve  without  pay.  In  the  preparation  of  the  plan 
a  city  planning  consultant  was  employed  on  a  basis  of  fixed 
charge.  The  City-Manager  form  of  government  has  since  been 
adopted. 

The  recent  tendency  has  been  to  create  planning  commis- 
sions of  five,  seven  or  nine  members,  though  a  few  consist  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  members.  In  Los  Angeles  the  Commission 
created  in  1920  was  very  large.  The  new  charter,  effective  in 
July  of  1925,  provides  for  a  Commission  of  five  members 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  five-year  terms,  overlapping,  paid 
by  day  with  a  professional  city  planning  consultant  employed 
for  full  time  and  a  staff  of  ten.  The  executive  officer  is  desig- 
nated as  a  director. 

On  most  of  the  plan  commissions  the  citizen  members  give 
voluntary  service  and  the  ex  officio  members  receive  no  addi- 
tional remuneration.  In  the  larger  cities  a  resident  city  plan- 
ning consultant  is  employed.  In  the  smaller  towns,  a  consultant 
who  visits  the  town  at  intervals  is  frequently  employed  on  the 
fee  basis. 

[dition  to  keeping  watch_over  the  city  plan,  whether  it 
is  official  or  unofficial,  and  presenting  definite  'projects  to  the 
appropriate  municipal  officials,  the  city  plan  commission 

jiascharge  ofithe  plaUing  oLnej^s^ibdiyjsiojis.  The 
comprehensive  plan  in  general  covers  the  arterial  street  system 
and  basic  control  in  outlying  areas,  but  the  intimate  planning 
of  public  and  private  property  as  it  comes  into  use  is  usually 
reserved  until  its  occupation  is  imminent.  On  the  platting 
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of  new  subdivisions  a  city  planning  commission  should  do 
much  more  than  approve  or  disapprove  of  proposed  layouts. 
Here  is  where  the  value  of  expert  planning  advice  can  be 
proven.  It  the  layouts  which  owners  of  property  bring  into 
the  commission  are  not  good,  there  should  be  a  city  planning 
expert  who  could  show  these  owners  how  they  could  lay  out 
their  land  to  the  benefit  of  the  community,  the  future  owners, 
and  the  appearance  and  usefulness  of  the  property.  Often 
constructive  suggestions  may  bring  better  financial  returns  to 
the  owners  than  the  conventional  plats  which  they  are  apt  to 
bring  in  for  approval. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  an  owner  in  a  Middle  West  city 
who  brought  in  a  plat  of  a  proposed  subdivision  on  gently 
rolling  land  cut  by  a  winding  stream.  He  expected  to  fill  in 
the  stream  at  great  expense.  He  laid  out  his  lots  25x200 
feet  because  the  blocks  were  deep  and  he  thought  he  must 
make  narrow  lots  in  order  to  sell  them  at  a  price  to  cover  his 
initial  cost,  the  installation  of  utilities  and  a  reasonable  profit. 
He  consented  to  substitute  the  layout  of  the  plan  commission 
which  preserved  the  stream  as  a  parkway  and  laid  out  the 
streets  with  the  contours  to  give  wider  and  shallower  lots  of 
different  shapes.  Much  to  the  owner's  surprise  he  found  that 
the  lots  facing  on  the  parkway  which  he  had  considered  of 
least  value  brought  much  higher  prices  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  value  of  the  land  which  he  relinquished  for  the  parkway 
was  more  than  offset  by  the  additional  compensation  from  the 
lots  sold  for  residences.  Such  service  is  an  important  function 
of  a  planning  commission. 

Zoning  Commissions  and  Boards  o£_Appeals. — When 
a  city  passes  a  zoning  ordinance  it  is  customary  to  provide 
for  a  Zoning  Commission  or  to  designate  the  City  Planning 
Commission  to  supervise  the  classification  of  the  land  and  the 
preparation  of  the  use,  height  and  area  maps.  When  there 
is  a  special  Zoning  Commission  it  sometimes  passes  out  of 
existence  when  the  classification  of  land  is  adopted  by  the 
legislative  body.  In  other  cases  it  continues  to  function. 
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Under  most  zoning  ordinances  the  City  Council  must  pass 
upon  original  classifications  and  changes  in  classifications. 
In  addition  to  this,  most  zoning  experts  advocate  the  creation 
of  a  Board  of  Appeals  to  pass  on  special  cases  where  the  literal 
application  of  the  law  might  be  thought  to  work  a  hardship 
and  where  the  decision  of  the  Zoning  Commission  or  City 
Council  is  called  in  question  by  the  property  owner.  Where 
satisfactory  Boards  of  Appeals  have  been  established  the  num- 
ber of  court  cases  have  usually  been  greatly  reduced  in  case 
the  Board  of  Appeals  was  established  after  the  zoning  law 
had  been  in  effect.  The  Board  of  Appeals  is  considered  a 
very  effective  safety  valve. 

A  case  in  point  was  that  of  an  owner  who  desired  to  build 
a  theatre  on  a  shallow  lot  with  no  alley  intersection  to  reach 
from  one  street  to  another.  But  one  street  was  zoned  to  be 
commercial  and  the  other  residential,  with  a  difference  in  the 
height  of  buildings  permitted.  The  Board  of  Appeals  per- 
mitted the  erection  of  the  theatre  on  condition  that  no  entrance 
or  egress  should  be  permitted  on  the  residence  street,  that  the 
height  limitation  on  the  residence  street  should  be  enforced 
and  that  certain  architectural  features  should  be  included  in 
order  to  preserve  the  residence  appearance.  On  the  commercial 
street  the  building  was  permitted  to  reach  the  more  liberal 
height  designated.  The  owner  accepted  the  decision  and  did 
not  take  his  case  to  the  courts  as  he  probably  would  have 
done  had  there  been  no  Board  of  Appeals  authorized  to  make 
such  an  exception  in  the  application  of  the  ordinance. 

Concerning  the  personnel  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  the  most 
important  qualification  is  that  the  members  have  practical 
knowledge  of  construction  methods  and  land  uses.  A  public- 
spirited  architect,  contractor,  or  engineer  is  most  desirable  on 
a  Board  of  Appeals. 

Municipal  Art  Commissions  or  Juries. — Another  com- 
mission, with  special  functions,  which  has  rendered  valuable 
service  in  many  cities,  and  which  is  much  needed  in  others, 
is  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  or  Jury.  These  commissions 
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pass  upon  the  designs  of  all  public  buildings  and  monuments 
and  sometimes  upon  park  designs  when  there  is  no  city  plan. 

The  Municipal  Art  Commission  of  Baltimore  was  one  of 
the  first  created.  The  New  York  Art  Commission  also 
dates  back  to  1898  and  consists  of  ten  members,  ex  officio 
members  being  the  Mayor,  the  President  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  the  President  of  the  Public  Library,  the  President 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  six  citizen 
members  appointed  by  the  Mayor  from  lists  submitted  by  the 
Fine  Arts  Federation  of  New  York  City.  The  citizen  members 
serve  for  terms  of  three  years  and  give  voluntary  service. 

The  Art  Commission  of  Pittsburgh,  created  in  1911,  consists 
of  nine  members,  five  professional,  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
for  four-year  terms.  The  Commission  employs  a  paid  execu- 
tive secretary  and  is  "unique  in  being  authorized  to  prepare 
and  recommend  schemes  for  adoption  by  City  Council.  It 
also  has  veto  power  on  'works  of  art,'  public  buildings  and 
bridges  costing  over  $25,000  and  $50,000  respectively." 

Portland,  Oregon,  has  an  Art  Commission,  created  in  1923, 
consisting  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  four- 
year  terms,  overlapping.  The  members  give  voluntary  service. 

In  cities  where  no  art  commission  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  the  city  planning  commission  the  planning  body 
has  frequently  been  charged  with  the  duties  of  passing  on  the 
design  of  public  buildings  and  bridges. 

In  Washington  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  created  in  1910, 
consists  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years.  In  practice 
there  is  usually  an  architect,  a  landscape  architect,  a  sculptor 
and  a  painter  on  the  Commission.  The  act  provides  that  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  shall  "advise  upon  the  location  of 
statues,  fountains,  and  monuments  in  public  squares,  streets, 
and  parks  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  upon  the  selection 
of  models  for  statues,  fountains,  and  monuments  erected  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  upon  the  selection  of 
artists  for  the  execution  of  the  same.  The  Capitol  and  the 
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Library  of  Congress  were  specifically  excluded,  but  the  Com- 
mission was  directed  to  advise  generally  upon  questions  of  art 
when  required  to  do  so  by  the  President,  or  by  any  committee 
of  either  House  of  Congress.  In  practice  the  advice  of  the 
Commission  has  been  sought  generally  on  the  location  and 
design  of  public  buildings  through  the  executive  orders  of 
successive  Presidents. 

City  Park  Commissions  or  Departments. — Park  Com- 
missions have  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  early  devel- 
opment of  the  city  planning  movement.  Many  park  commis- 
sions were  established  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  but 
when  the  demand  for  a  centralized  responsible  municipal 
administration  brought  forth  the  city  manager  and  similar 
movements,  park  commissions  were  frequently  replaced  by 
park  departments,  with  a  superintendent  or  director  directly 
responsible  to  the  central  executive.  For  administrative  pur- 
poses and  in  the  interest  of  executive  control  of  the  budget 
this  has  generally  proved  a  good  arrangement.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  park  extensions  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  population  seem  to  have  suffered  somewhat  when 
there  was  no  body  of  public-spirited  citizens  to  keep  the  matter 
agitated.  In  some  degree  city  planning  commissions  have 
supplied  this  push,  but  plan  commissions  have  many  other 
duties  and  though  they  may  designate  areas  appropriate  for 
park  development  they  cannot  always  supply  the  initiative 
and  push  needed  to  bring  about  the  acquirement  of  the  land 
at  the  proper  period.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  park  com- 
missions when  it  comes  to  adequate  park  and  playground 
extensions. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  recently-created  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission,  consisting  of  seven  ex  officio 
members  and  four  eminent  citizens  appointed  by  the  President, 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  acquiring  the  parks  and  play- 
grounds for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  with  co-operating 
with  the  adjoining  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  estab- 
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lish  parks  and  parkways  in  the  surrounding  territory.  In 
general  the  areas  recommended  for  purchase  by  the  Senate 
Park  Commission  of  1901  furnish  the  plan  for  immediate 
application.  But  the  parks  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
administered  by  the  Director  of  Public  Buildings  and  Public 
Parks  under  the  law  of  1925.  This  office  is  co-ordinated  with 
the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  through 
the  fact  that  the  Director  of  the  office  is  also  executive  officer 
of  the  commission.  But  the  significant  feature  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  that  the  administration  of  the  parks  is  placed  in  an 
office  with  a  single  head  and  the  acquirement  of  additional  park 
and  playground  areas  is  made  the  duty  of  a  separate 
commission. 

The  administration  of  playgrounds  is  sometimes  placed  in 
the  park  department,  sometimes  in  the  school  department  and 
variously  under  departments  of  health,  recreation  depart- 
ments, public  welfare  divisions  and  occasionally  under  sepa- 
rate playground  commissions.  In  smaller  places  the  play- 
grounds are  occasionally  administered  directly  by  the  town 
commissioners. 

But  the  location  of  playgrounds  as  well  as  parks  is  a  definite 
function  of  the  planning  commission.  Municipal  departments 
may  administer  parks  and  playgrounds,  special  commissions 
may  acquire  open  spaces;  but  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
planning  commission  to  co-ordinate  their  location  with  other 
features  of  the  city  plan. 

Regional  Plan  Commissions. — Regional  planning  is  of 
more  recent  date  than  the  planning  of  cities  within  their  estab- 
lished limits.  Therefore,  we  find  regional  planning  is  still 
in  many  places  in  the  hands  of  citizen  bodies  not  yet  made 
official.  More  frequently  regional  planning  is  altogether 
neglected.  But  the  trend  of  the  development  is  towards 
regional  or  metropolitan  planning. 

The  Regional  Plan  Commissions  thus  far  established  have 
quite  different  jurisdiction  and  personnel  from  the  official  city 
plan  commissions.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Reed  of  the  University 
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of  Michigan  has  classified  existing  regional  or  metropolitan 
planning  authorities: 

(1)  Those  where  the  authority  is  appointed  by  the  central  govern- 
ment.    (By  the  States  in  this  country.) 

(2)  Those   where   it   is   selected   by   the  governing   bodies   of    the 
various  units  of  local  government. 

(3)  Those  where  it  is  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
area  affected. 

(4)  Those  where  it  is  made   up,  in  whole   or   in  part,  of   repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  interests  most  nearly  affected  by  its 
activities. 

But  it  is  admitted  that  the  governmental  organization  to 
be  provided  for  a  region  is  still  subject  to  experiment. 

Planning  in  the  Boston  region  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Division  of  Metropolitan  Planning,  created  in  May  of  1923. 
The  division  consists  of  seven  members,  three  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  four  ex  officio  from  existing  Boards,  for  five- 
year  terms  of  overlapping  voluntary  service. 

Regional  planning  for  the  New  York  City  area  is  being 
carried  on  largely  by  the  Committee  on  Regional  Plan  for  the 
City  of  New  York  and  its  Environs  set  up  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  This  is  supplemented  by  the  State  Housing  and 
Planning  Commission. 

A  definite  movement  toward  the  planning  of  the  Niagara 
Frontier  has  been  initiated  through  the  Niagara  Frontier 
Planning  Committee,  consisting  of  thirteen  members  including 
the  mayors  of  six  cities — Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Lockport, 
North  Tonawanda,  Tonawanda  and  Lackawanna — or  persons 
especially  designated  by  them,  and  six  supervisors,  three 
appointed  by  each  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Counties  of 
Niagara  and  Erie,  these  twelve  to  meet  and  select  a  thirteenth 
member  who  will  act  as  chairman. 

The  planning  for  the  Los  Angeles  region  is  carried  on  by 
the  County  Regional  Plan  Commission,  created  in  June,  1923, 
and  consisting  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  county  for  three-year  terms  of  overlapping, 
voluntary  service. 
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Saint  Paul,  Minnesota,  has  a  Regional  Plan  Commission, 
created  January  10,  1924,  consisting  of  fifteen  members  selected 
by  existing  organizations. 

The  Regional  Plan  Commission  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  created 
in  April  of  1924  and  consists  of  eleven  members,  eight  citizen 
members  and  three  County  Commissioners. 

In  New  Orleans  the  City  Planning  Commission  created  by 
the  City  Council  in  May  of  1923  has  authority  to  make  a 
regional  plan. 

In  Albany,  New  York,  a  Regional  Plan  Commission  of  the 
Capital  District  was  created  in  1925. 

State  Enabling  Acts. — There  are  various  sorts  of  State 
enabling  acts  and  constitutional  amendments.  In  many  in- 
stances a  State  law  sets  up  the  authorization  for  the  creation 
of  a  planning  body  and  defines  its  powers  for  a  specific  single 
city.  In  others  there  is  a  general  enabling  act.  Frequently 
the  charter  of  a  city  sets  up  the  planning  authority  and  defines 
its  powers  and  this  is  through  the  delegation  of  power  from 
the  State  either  in  a  specific  law  applicable  to  a  single  city 
or,  through  a  general  law  granting  certain  powers  of  local  self- 
government. 

The  right  of  the  municipality  to  exercise  the  powers  of  zoning 
has  so  frequently  been  called  into  question  by  the  courts  that 
the  Division  of  Building  and  Housing  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  through  an  advisory  committee,  has  issued  a  Stand- 
ard State  Zoning  Enabling  Act.  Many  of  the  adverse  decisions 
against  zoning  have  been  due  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  that 
the  municipality  lacked  the  right  to  zone.  The  adoption  of 
a  good  State  zoning  enabling  act  would  eliminate  this  difficulty. 

Definite  Program. — In  the  history  of  city  planning  in  the 
United  States  plan  commissions  have  been  created  which  did 
not  function.  Adequate  appropriations  are  necessary.  In 
order  to  secure  sufficient  funds  for  the  employment  of  technical 
advice  to  survey  the  city  and  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan, 
a  careful  program  of  procedure  should  be  drawn  up,  supported 
by  an  estimate  of  the  time  and  money  required.  In  general 
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plan  commissions  are  composed  of  busy  ex  officio  officials  who 
have  pressing  administrative  duties  and  of  equally  busy  citizens 
who  give  voluntary  service  to  attend  meetings  of  the  com- 
mission. Such  commissions  are  excellent  policy-making  bodies 
and  serve  as  a  link  between  the  men  who  make  the  technical 
recommendations  and  the  citizens.  But  such  a  commission 
cannot  conduct  a  businesslike  survey  and  prepare  a  scientific 
comprehensive  plan  without  technical  advice  and  consecutive 
technical  assistance.  It  is  most  important,  therefore,  that  a 
program  of  procedure  be  adopted  at  the  outset  if  the  plan 
commission  is  to  function  effectively  and  produce  a  plan  which 
is  worthy  of  the  name. 

Preparation  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan. — If  the  tech- 
nical staff  called  in  to  prepare  the  comprehensive  city  plan 
fails  to  produce  a  scientific  plan  the  machinery  set  up  is  wasted. 
Here  are  required  wide  and  deep  technical  training  in  several 
professional  fields.  Here  are  needed  long-range  vision  and 
close-range  judgment.  It  is  by  the  technical  staff  that  the 
survey  will  be  made. 

City  Planning  Surveys. — The  first  essential  in  any  city 
planning  survey  is  to  secure  adequate  maps.  Occasionally 
these  are  available  when  the  city  planner  arrives  on  the  ground. 
More  often  they  are  lacking  and  must  be  supplied.  Professor 
W.  M.  Davis  of  Harvard  University  has  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  maps  which  show,  not  only  the  topography,  but 
the  location  of  railways  and  highways,  the  placing  of  public 
utilities  and  all  existing  physical  features.  As  applied  to  city 
planning  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  has  outlined  the  need  for 
proper  maps.  He  thought  that  there  should  be  secured  an 
accurate  framework  of  reference  points,  including: 

"(i)  the  gradual  systematic  setting  of  street  monuments  through- 
out the  city  to  serve  as  reference  points  for  the  definite  determina- 
tion of  street  locations  and  for  all  public  and  private  local  sur- 
veys; (2)  the  accurate  determination  of  the  locations  and  eleva- 
tions of  these  and  other  monuments  and  bench  marks  in  reference 
to  a  single  general  system  of  co-ordinates  and  in  reference  to 
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the  United  States  Government  bench  marks;  and  (3)  as  a  means 
of  accomplishing  these  ends  an  accurate  geodetic  triangulation  of 
the  district,  supplemented  by  the  necessary  precise  traverse  work 
and  precise  leveling  all  fully  checked  and  compensated  for  errors." 

Attention  was  called  to  the  early  inaccuracies  in  the  surveys 
of  land  in  the  United  States,  especially  during  the  Colonial 
and  early  National  periods.  Probably  few  people  realize  how 
little  of  the  area  of  the  country  has  been  mapped  accurately 
in  regard  to  position  and  elevation.  We  have  been  delinquent 
in  the  establishment  of  permanent  monuments  and  the  actual 
measurements  are  frequently  at  fault.  It  is  said  that  in 
Pittsburgh,  many  years  ago,  "a  measuring  bar  was  used  in 
city  survey  work  which  was  later  found  to  be  too  long.  This 
bar  was  made  a  legal  standard  for  its  nominal  length,  so  that 
now  in  some  lot  surveys  a  tape  nominally  100  feet  in  length 
must  have  a  standard  length  of  100.1  feet." 

The  map  of  the  United  States  which  shows  the  progress 
of  the  geodetic  maps  indicates  that  vast  areas  are  yet  to  be 
covered.  Few  cities  have  adequate  topographic  maps.  It  is 
probable  that  many  city  engineers  are  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  comparatively  small  local  appropriation  and  an  applica- 
tion to  the  United  States  Government  would  make  possible  in 
due  course  the  preparation  of  accurate  position  or  geodetic 
maps  and  elevation  or  topographical  maps.  The  accurate 
topographical  map  is  dependent  on  the  geodetic  survey.  Accu- 
rate geodetic  control  is  also  of  great  value  in  underground 
mapping,  and  "the  underground  survey  is  essential  to  the 
proper  extension  of  the  city  plan.'7  For  road  surveys,  for 
land  subdivisions,  for  the  connection  of  detached  land  sur- 
veys and  for  harbor  surveys  the  basic  geodetic  and  the  accurate 
topographical  maps  are  exceedingly  important. 

Thomas  Adams  has  specified  that  the  first  step  in  the  City 
Plan  survey  is  the  collection  of  copies  of  existing  maps.  He 
particularly  recommends  the  Federal  maps  on  a  scale  of  one 
inch  to  one  mile  for  the  city  and  surrounding  region.  On  a 
second  map  on  a  scale  of  1000  to  2000  feet  per  inch  he  suggests 
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that  the  main  street  and  highway  systems,  waterways,  railways 
and  other  broad  features  in  the  development  of  the  area  should 
be  drawn.  He  recommends  a  map  on  a  scale  of  from  200  to 
400  feet  to  the  inch  for  showing  buildings  and  topography 
within  the  city.  Mr.  Adams  believes  that  the  topographical 
map  should  be  supplemented  by  an  aerial  map,  but  he  adds 
a  caution  that  "the  aerial  mosaic  should  not,  of  course,  be 
relied  upon  for  accuracy  of  measurement." 

Twenty  years  ago  rather  sketchy  information  was  secured 
before  a  new  park  plan  was  proposed  or  a  modified  street 
system  recommended.  To-day  there  are  some  planners  who 
gather  so  many  statistics  that  they  sometimes  find  themselves 
confused  in  the  maze.  Mr.  Adams  recommends  a  middle 
course,  suggesting  that  problems  of  railway  transportation  and 
termini,  the  main  highway  system,  street  traffic,  sewerage  and 
water  supply,  distribution  of  power  and  light  be  covered  by 
an  engineer  of  experience;  that  questions  of  finance,  assess- 
ment, land  values  and  legal  problems  might  need  an  economist 
or  attorney;  that  the  general  physical  layout  of  the  city,  the 
park  and  recreation  system  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  land- 
scape architect;  and  the  civic  center  and  control  of  building 
development  in  the  hands  of  an  architect. 

In  a  recent  planning  survey  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati  by 
the  Technical  Advisory  Corporation  all  the  data  gathered  were 
indicated  on  a  single  map  through  the  use  of  colors  and 
symbols.  The  sections  of  this  map  were  in  such  constant 
demand  by  the  various  city  officials  that  the  map  was  almost 
worn  out  by  the  time  the  report  was  adopted.  In  other  words, 
entirely  apart  from  the  preparation  of  the  Plan,  the  informa- 
tion gathered  and  put  in  graphic  form  was  of  repeated  service 
to  existing  city  departments  in  the  transaction  of  ordinary 
municipal  business. 

In  the  preliminary  survey  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  the 
Technical  Advisory  Corporation  drew  up  a  syllabus  for  items 
to  be  considered  which  might  be  applied  to  almost  any  city  in 
the  United  States.  The  various  elements  were  examined  in 
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their  possible  relation  to  a  Comprehensive  City  Plan.     The 
outline  follows: 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Substructures — suitability  of  sewers,  pipes  and  conduits. 

Water  Supply — present  source  and  system  of  supply,  adequacy  for 

present  and  future  needs. 

Sewage  disposal — character  and  adequacy  of  system. 
Dirt,  Waste  and  Snow  Disposal — street  cleanliness;   collection  and 

disposal   of   garbage,    ashes   and  refuse;    present   methods   and 

possible  improvements. 
Food  Supply — sources  and  adequacy;   markets;   distribution. 

CIRCULATION 

Street  Traffic — vehicular  and  pedestrian;  street  congestion  and 
possible  relief;  street  accidents  and  their  minimization;  police 
regulation  and  direction;  public  conveyances;  one-way  streets; 
sidewalk  encroachments. 

Thoroughfares  and  Minor  Streets — straightening,  extending  and 
widening.  New  arteries  of  travel.  Minor  streets  and  alleys; 
paving  and  condition. 

Street  Design  and  Construction — paving  policies;  construction  and 
repair  methods  employed;  new  construction. 

Motor  Vehicles — quantity  and  kinds;  regulations;  parking  and  stor- 
age; garages;  effects  in  and  on  streets;  relief  possible;  restric- 
tions. 

Street  Furniture  and  Facilities — tree  planting;  poles  and  wires; 
hydrants;  kiosks;  signs;  comfort  stations;  effect,  adequacy  and 
improvement. 

Transit  Lines — rates  of  fare;  service  rendered;  present  facilities; 
adequacy  or  inadequacy;  extensions  and  improvements;  new 
routes  or  rerouting. 

Railways — present  service  and  facilities;  present  and  future  needs; 
passenger  and  freight  terminals  and  yards;  terminal  ware- 
houses; grade  crossings  and  their  effects;  grade  crossing  elimi- 
nation; improved  service;  rerouting;  viaducts;  bridges. 

Civic  IMPROVEMENTS 

Public  Buildings — present  municipal  buildings;  locations,  suitability 
and  adequacy;  provisions  for  locations  for  new  public  build- 
ings (and  approaches  thereto)  including  libraries,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, museums,  churches,  institutions  and  administration  build- 
ings; future  civic  center. 
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Civic  Art — monuments,  statues,  ornamental  poles  and  fixtures; 
location,  appearance,  provisions  for  future. 

RECREATION 

Playgrounds  and  Recreational  Facilities — locations,  suitability  and 
adequacy  of  present  facilities;  future  needs  and  locations; 
control  and  direction  of  recreation. 

Parks,  Parkways  and  Esplanades — present  facilities,  their  use  and 
adequacy;  future  needs;  provision  for  new  parks,  approaches 
and  connections;  co-ordination  in  comprehensive  plan. 

MUNICIPAL  CONTROL  AND  PROTECTION-  TO  PRIVATE  PROPERTY 

Building  Districts  and  Restrictions — present  laws  relating  to  buildings 
and  their  uses;  building  lines;  heights  and  uses  of  buildings, 
courts  and  yards;  injuries  done  as  a  result  of  unrestricted 
building  operations;  need  and  probable  benefits  of  zoning. 

Fire  Control — present  fire  limits  and  advisable  extension;  adequacy 
of  fire  fighting  facilities;  future  needs;  provision  for  locating 
future  fire  houses;  control  over  explosives  and  combustibles. 

Garages  and  Filling  Stations — location  and  their  nuisance  char- 
acter; control  under  zoning  ordinance. 

Billboards  and  Signs — present  locations  and  control;  nuisance  char- 
acter; future  control. 

Smoke  and  Fumes — extent  of  abuse  and  possibility  of  limiting  and 
controlling  in  future. 

Sanitation  and  Health — present  conditions  and  ordinances;  possi- 
bilities for  improvement. 

New  Plats — Additions — Subdivisions — method  of  control  over  pri- 
vate developments;  co-ordination  with  city  streets;  future 
regulation  and  control. 

Cemeteries — Aviation  Fields — present  facilities;  provision  for  fu- 
ture. 

FINANCE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Paying  for  Improvements — assessment  methods;  city  debt  limit  and 
indebtedness;  tax  rates;  sinking  funds;  budgets;  means  of 
financing  plans  for  future  improvements. 

Administrative  Methods — present  methods  and  effect.  Future 
possibilities. 

Mr.  Thomas  Adams  presents  a  slightly  different  outline 
which  is  well  worth  careful  study  and  for  purposes  of  sug- 
gestion is  here  quoted: 
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I.    EXISTING  ORGANIZATION  AND  AVAILABLE  DATA 

(1)  Local  Government.    State  laws  in  relation  to  city  planning, 
building  codes,  etc.;  provisions  of  city  charter;  existing  ordinances 
governing   fire,   building    construction,   streets,   etc.;    continuity    of 
administration  of  council  or  commissions. 

(2)  Reports  of  Previous  Surveys  and  Other  Data  Available.    Sur- 
veys of  social  or  industrial  conditions;  statistics  of  population  at 
different  periods;  tax  rate;  financial  conditions. 

(3)  Maps.     Maps  of  city  engineer;   railway  maps;   street   rail- 
way maps;   small  scale  topographical  map  of  region;  blue  prints 
of  recorded  subdivisions  not  shown   on   city  maps;   underwriters' 
maps  showing  buildings. 

II.   FUNDAMENTAL  ELEMENTS  IN  CITY  GROWTH 

(1)  Land  System.     Original   forms   of    ownership   and   division 
plans  of  land;   influences  of  original  plans  on   city   subdivisions; 
typical  lot  and  block  dimensions;  effect  of  lot  or  block  sizes  on 
character    of    dwellings   and   business   premises    erected;    effect    of 
land  speculation  on  values;  what  relation  the  values  have  to  value 
of   improvements;    community   created   values;    system    of    assess- 
ment and  taxation;  assessment  for  benefits;  methods  of  apportion- 
ing cost  of  local  improvements;  wherein  there  is  need  for  better 
method  of  assessment  and  taxation  and  control  of  land  to   pro- 
mote   economic    use;    relations    between    city    and    country    dis- 
tricts; regional  problems. 

(2)  Industrial  Growth.    History  of  industrial  growth  within  the 
region  and  particularly  within  the  city;  its  origins;  influences  that 
have   promoted    or   retarded   growth    of   industries;    location    and 
distribution    of   manufacturing   plants   and    wholesale   warehouses; 
opportunities  available  for  future  development. 

(3)  Homes.    The  character  of  the  homes;  local  types  of  dwellings; 
psychology   of  people;   educational   opportunities;   existing  sanitary 
arrangements;  evidence  of  healthy  or  unhealthy  conditions;   vital 
statistics,   etc.;   directions  in  which   improvement   of  surroundings 
and  general  housing  conditions  can  be  made. 

III.   PHYSICAL  PLAN  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES 

<i)  Means  of  Communication  and  Distribution. 

(a)  Railroads  and  their  termini;  electric  railways;  problems 
of  railways  in  streets;  grade  crossings;  street  approaches  to 
stations ;  statistics  of  local  passenger  and  freight  traffic ;  facilities 
for  transit  between  homes  and  places  of  employment;  position 
of  markets. 
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(b)  Highways  and  Streets.    General  street  plan ;  arterial  high- 
ways and  major  and  minor  streets;  widths  and  laws  governing 
them;    how   adapted   to    configuration    of    land    and   needs    of 
traffic;    relation   of   widths  to   height   and   bulk   of   buildings; 
grades;    proposed    widenings,    openings    or    extensions;    traffic 
circulation;    street   system    and    fire    prevention;    trolley    lines 
in  streets  and  sidewalks;  points  of  collision  and  areas  of  con- 
gestion; traffic  regulation;  extent  of  permanent  pavements  and 
sidewalks. 

(c)  Waterways,  Docks  and  Ferries.     Connections  with  rail- 
roads; street  approaches. 

(2)  Power  Supply.     Sources  and  distribution;   facilities  for  ex- 
tension. 

(3)  Building   Development.     General    distribution    of    buildings; 
residence,   business   and   industrial   areas;    sizes   of   lots  in   relation 
to  type  and  character  of  buildings;  alleys  and  how  used;  private 
restrictions;    tendencies    in    regard   to    character    of    dwellings — de- 
tached, semi-detached,  two  deckers,  rows  or  tenements;  building  on 
rear  yards;  typical  widths  of  frontages;  position  of  public  garages 
and    oil   filling   stations;    relation    of   building    ordinances   to    city 
planning  ordinances. 

(4)  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage.    Extent  of  building  area  served; 
vacant  lots  served;  source  of  water  supply;  pressure  for  fire  pur- 
poses; separate  or  combined  system  of  sewerage;  sewage  disposal; 
stream  pollution. 

(5)  Civic  Art.     Placing   of  public  buildings;   need  of  grouping 
public  buildings  and  control  of  surroundings;   street   approaches; 
relation  to  street  system;  convenience  of  location. 

(6)  Parks,    Public    Recreation    and    General    Amenities.      Shade 
trees  in  streets;  policy  of  planting;  areas  of  parks,  etc.,  in  relation  to 
population;   children's  playgrounds;   rural  park  system;   connecting 
boulevards;  use  of  parks;  management  of  park  system;  encourage- 
ment  of    athletics;    accessibility;    indoor   facilities    for    recreation; 
private  parks;  garbage  dumps;  protection  of  water  fronts;  location 
of  cemeteries. 

(7)  Educational  and  Other  Quasi-public  Buildings.    Location  of 
schools;  school  playgrounds;  social  centers,  hospital  sites. 

One  caution  Mr.  Adams  presents.  He  believes  that  the 
survey  should  not  be  too  elaborate,  that  "a  mistake  can  be 
made  by  aiming  to  make  too  complete  an  analysis  of  a  city 
just  as  well  as  by  omitting  essential  investigation."  "The 
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successful  planner  is  the  one  who  knows  what  to  eliminate  as 
well  as  what  to  include." 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  omission  from  many  of  the  sur- 
veys, reflected  in  the  personnel,  has  come  from  the  neglect 
of  the  trained  economist.  Studies  of  trends  of  land  values, 
analyses  of  the  causes  for  increase  and  decline  of  values; 
estimates  of  costs  of  projects  and  probable  effects  on  values, 
often  would  lead  to  decisions  far  different  from  those  which 
have  been  made  in  happy  ignorance  of  such  related  facts. 
The  study  of  economic  values  frequently  reveals  social 
standards.  Almost  always  co-ordinated  social  and  economic 
surveys  would  shed  illuminating  influences  on  the  other  tech- 
nical data. 

It  must  be  clear  that  in  the  making  of  surveys,  as  in  most 
other  technical  undertakings,  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid 
down.  The  experienced  planner  must  select  the  field  of  investi- 
gation to  fit  the  needs  of  the  town  or  area.  There  are  some 
facts  which  can  be  brought  to  light  only  through  exhaustive 
search.  There  are  other  facts  which  are  apparent  at  once  to 
the  trained  observer.  The  preliminary  observation,  then,  will 
influence  the  direction  and  emphasis  of  the  survey  in  each 
particular  instance. 

Personnel. — In  the  early  days  of  city  planning  in  the 
United  States  a  landscape  architect  or  a  social  worker  who 
had  become  convinced  of  the  need  for  better  living  conditions 
would  visit  a  city  at  the  request  of  a  club  or  civic  organization 
and  make  a  survey  of  the  conditions.  There  were  the  park 
surveys  and  the  housing  surveys.  Frequently  the  surveyors 
hardly  realized  that  they  were  approaching  the  same  problem 
from  different  directions.  The  architect  or  the  landscape  man 
who  made  suggestions  for  "beautifying"  a  town  was  often 
held  in  contempt  by  the  social  worker  who  was  exposing 
iniquitous  slums  and  unsanitary  tenements.  We  also  passed 
through  a  period  of  sanitary  surveys  made  by  laymen  to  show 
the  needs.  The  engineers  came  with  the  actual  project  for 
water  supply  or  sewerage  systems. 
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To-day  it  is  well  understood  that  the  field  of  city  planning 
covers  half  a  dozen  or  more  technical  professions.  The  city 
planner  must  have  a  working  knowledge  of  engineering,  archi- 
tecture, landscape  art,  housing  and  building  codes,  land  man- 
agement and  social  needs.  This  is  needed  for  the  general 
comprehension  of  the  subject.  Most  city  planners,  however, 
like  most  general  practitioners  of  medicine,  call  in  the  expert 
or  specialist  for  the  diagnosis  of  acute  problems. 

During  the  war  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation 
adopted  a  procedure  which  took  into  account  the  need  for  co- 
operation between  the  technical  professions.  When  an  appli- 
cation was  made  for  the  housing  of  war  workers  a  preliminary 
survey  was  made  by  someone  with  a  general  knowledge  of 
city  planning  and  social  conditions.  If  this  survey  disclosed 
the  probable  need  for  housing  a  team  of  four  was  sent  into  the 
field  for  definite  recommendations.  This  team  consisted  of 
an  architect,  a  landscape  architect,  an  engineer  and  a  "realtor." 
Frequently  some  one  of  these  four  had  special  training  in  social 
observation  and  the  application  of  social  remedies. 

The  social  point  of  view  and  the  knowledge  of  the  technique 
of  social  work  is  so  important,  however,  that  it  is  the  belief 
of  many  that  the  only  safe  way  to  make  sure  of  a  proper 
emphasis  on  the  social  needs  of  a  community  is  to  include  in 
such  a  survey  team  a  trained  social  worker.  The  inclusion  of 
someone  who  has  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  man- 
agement of  land  is  sometimes  overlooked.  This  is  not  remark- 
able when  one  considers  that  the  real  estate  business  has 
hardly  yet  been  freed  from  the  irresponsible  speculative  basis. 
Fortunately  leaders  have  recognized  the  need  for  the  adoption 
of  standards.  The  recently  established  courses  in  land  econom- 
ics in  several  of  our  larger  universities  and  the  creation  of  the 
Institute  for  Research  in  Land  Economics  and  Public  Utilities 
will  provide  sound  training  for  an  increasing  number  of  men 
and  women  who  expect  to  engage  in  the  real  estate  business. 
The  land  economist  with  practical  knowledge  will  be  able  to 
make  a  larger  contribution  to  city  planning  than  the  so-called 
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practical  business  man  who  is  frequently  more  influenced  by 
the  opportunities  for  immediate  gain  than  by  the  more  remote 
welfare  of  the  community. 

In  the  forming  of  these  teams  by  the  United  States  Housing 
Corporation  there  was  some  discussion  as  to  which  profession 
was  best  adapted  to  furnish  chairmen  of  the  teams.  Sometimes 
it  was  the  landscape  architect  who  had  most  experience  in 
general  city  planning.  Sometimes  it  was  the  architect,  some- 
times the  engineer.  Occasionally  the  practical  real  estate  man 
acted  as  chairman.  Judged  by  the  results,  the  profession  of 
the  chairman  appeared  to  be  of  little  consequence.  Breadth 
of  vision  and  leadership  seemed  to  be  important  qualifications. 

An  analysis  of  the  important  city  planning  offices  in  the 
country  to-day  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  technical  workers 
are  grouped  sometimes  around  a  city  planner  with  social  train- 
ing, sometimes  around  a  landscape  architect  who  has  acquired 
city  planning  experience;  sometimes  around  an  engineer;  occa- 
sionally around  an  architect.  In  the  nineties  and  even  in  the 
first  few  years  of  the  twentieth  century  the  architects  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  development  of  city  planning.  At  present 
the  interest  is  less  manifest  though  architecture  touches  city 
planning  at  many  points.  Twenty  years  ago  when  city  plan- 
ning was  focused  around  civic  centers  and  public  buildings  it 
was  natural  that  the  architects  should  bear  a  large  part.  It  is 
perhaps  natural  that  the  traffic  requirements  of  large  cities 
should  have  given  city  planning  a  direction  which  has  involved 
the  engineers  more  generally. 

Because  the  emphasis  falls  in  different  decades  on  special 
problems  we  are  not  relieved  from  the  need  to  meet  all  the 
problems  of  comprehensive  city  planning.  Therefore  we  should 
profit  by  the  expert  advice  of  six  or  seven  professions  in  any 
city  plan  and  usually  the  engineering  problems  alone  require 
several  specialists  in  that  field. 

The  building  of  modern  populous  communities  is  far  too 
complicated  to  depend  upon  any  one  individual  or  any  one 
profession  for  its  working  plans. 
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Public  Education. — Contrary  to  the  popular  impression, 
the  need  for  public  education  does  not  cease  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plan.  Plans  are  made  for  centuries.  The  oncoming 
generations  must  be  kept  informed.  The  active  understanding 
and  co-operation  of  the  community  is  essential  if  great  plans 
are  to  be  achieved.  Public  buildings  in  Washington  are  being 
located  to-day  according  to  a  comprehensive  plan  drawn  over 
135  years  ago.  If  it  were  not  for  an  informed  public  opinion 
it  would  be  impossible  to  conform  to  the  L 'Enfant  Plan. 

Continuous  application  of  the  city  plan  is  highly  important. 
The  broad  lines  of  the  long-range  view  will  have  been  laid 
down  in  the  comprehensive  plan.  Detailed  projects  must  be 
prepared  from  time  to  time.  These  should  be  reconciled  with 
the  master  plan.  Every  year  public  improvements  will  be 
under  construction.  Public  works  should  conform  to  the  plan. 
Indeed,  the  executive  officer  or  planning  engineer  of  the  Plan 
Commission  should  keep  in  touch  with  all  of  the  public  officials 
responsible  for  public  works.  In  a  growing  city  there  should 
never  be  a  time  when  a  great  deal  of  important  work  should 
not  be  needed  from  the  Plan  Commission. 
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NOTES 

Page  276.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  has  prepared  a  statement  on  the 
Fundamentals  of  City  Planning  which  might  well  stand  as  a  guide. 

"Experience  has  shown  that  to  secure  reasonably  far-sighted  initiative 
and  reasonable  co-ordination  in  planning  streets,  transportation  and  other 
utilities,  together  with  parks,  public  building  sites,  zoning  regulation  of 
private  property  and  other  elements  of  an  entire  (or  comprehensive) 
city  plan,  these  four  things  are  fundamental: 

FIRST:  A  permanent,  central,  co-ordinated  agency,  free  from  the 
bias  of  special  interest  in  any  one  particular  kind  of  improve- 
ment and  free  from  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  the  routine 
work  of  construction  and  administration. 

SECOND:  The  close  relationship  of  such  a  planning  agency  with  the 
principal  agencies  responsible  for  decisions  in  the  several 
branches  of  executive  work  concerned;  such  relations  being 
established  by  representation  on  the  directorate  of  the  general 
planning  agency  or  otherwise. 

THIRD:  Inclusions  in  the  planning  agencies  of  technically  competent 
persons,  unbiased  by  connection  with  specialized  executive 
agencies. 

FOURTH:  Sufficient  funds  for  those  investigations  and  (varieties  of) 
planning  which  are  not  obtainable  through  the  collaborating 
executive  agencies  and  sufficient  time  for  getting  at  the  roots 
of  the  troubles  and  for  adjusting  inevitable  local  conflicts  of 
opinion  and  interest. 

"To  secure  large  results,  planning  in  the  sense  of  securing  the  adoption 
of  and  adhesion  to  well  co-ordinated  plans  for  all  special  and  local 
needs,  must  be  a  perpetual  and  administrative  process.  One  year's 
work  by  a  special  commission  can  be  nothing  but  one  step  in  that 
process  and  the  most  useful  thing  a  commission  could  do  in  one  year 
would  be  to  produce  a  general  analysis  of  the  problems  as  they  appear 
and  practical  recommendations  for  the  most  promising  means  for 
carrying  on  the  continuous  process  of  solving  them,  intelligently  and 
economically,  in  the  public  interest." 

Page  286.  "The  map  resulting  from  that  (underground)  survey 
should  show  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  avoid  confusion  all  structures 
existing  under  streets  and  open  city  property  and  all  public  service 
and  underground  structures  no  matter  where  located.  This  will  include 
subways,  tunnels,  sewers,  water  pipes,  gas  mains,  and  telephone,  tele- 
graph and  electric-light  conduits.  In  a  built-up  section  of  a  city  this 
information  is  necessary  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  streets  and 
of  the  underground  structures  themselves,  and  in  partly  built-up 
areas  the  information  is  necessary  for  planning  extensions.  If  geodetic 
horizontal  control  has  been  established  over  a  city  in  connection  with 
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the  topographical  and  cadastral  surveys,  it  can  be  used  also  for  the 
underground  survey  and  the  one  control,  if  properly  planned  and 
executed,  will  thus  serve  all  three  detail  surveys.  The  same  is  true 
in  regard  to  the  vertical  control."  It  may  be  explained  that  the 
cadastral  survey  consists  of  two  parts— the  surveying  and  mapping 
of  the  territory  and  the  official  valuing  of  the  land  for  governmental 
purposes.  The  surveying  and  mapping  of  the  land  is  of  special 
importance  in  city  planning.  From  the  Special  Publication  on  the 
Use  of  Geodetic  Control  for  City  Surveys,  by  Hugh  C.  Mitchell. 

Page  287.  Concerning  the  survey  Thomas  Adams  presents  a  plan 
of  procedure:  "It  is  essential  to  have  clearly  in  mind  the  maximum 
use  to  which  the  knowledge  collected  can  be  put.  The  amount  of 
money  available  will  to  some  extent  influence  the  character  and  scope 
of  the  survey.  The  following  are  among  the  points  which  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  approaching  the  survey: 

"(i)  The  first  question  is  the  selection  of  the  territory  to  be  surveyed 
and  planned.  Where  it  is  practicable  under  the  law  to  ignore  arbitrary 
municipal  boundary,  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of 
the  regional  area.  .  .  . 

"(2)  In  planning  physical  alterations  within  the  territory,  a  constant 
balance  has  to  be  kept  up  between  what  are  called  the  interests  of  the 
community  and  the  interests  of  the  individual. 

"(3)  Different  problems  should  be  dealt  with  by  specialists  in  each 
problem,  a  group  of  four  specialists  being  desirable  in  ordinary  cases — 
one  dealing  with  railroad  transportation  and  termini,  the  main  highway 
system,  street  traffic,  sewerage  and  water  supply,  distribution  of  power 
and  light  and  other  engineering  problems;  a  second  with  the  question 
of  finance,  particularly  in  relation  to  assessment  and  land  values,  and 
legal  problems;  a  third  with  the  general  physical  layout  of  the  city, 
the  park  and  recreation  system,  and  a  fourth  the  civic  centre,  and  the 
control  of  building  development.  This  group  will  usually  include  an 
engineer,  a  lawyer,  a  landscape  architect  and  an  architect. 

"The  lawyer  will  not  be  a  planner  but  a  consulting  member  of  the 
group.  The  other  three  will  be  responsible  for  the  plan.  One  of  the 
three  should  co-ordinate  the  work  of  all.  The  width  and  complexity 
of  the  field  to  be  covered  requires  that  at  least  three  should  be  employed 
in  the  larger  cities.  One  expert  with  the  aid  of  competent  local  officials 
will  suffice  in  the  -smaller  cities  and  in  towns.  Care  has  to  be  taken 
not  to  endanger  the  plan  by  too  much  specialization  and  consequent  lack 
of  co-ordination. 

"(4)  The  plan  should  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  rather  than 
restricting  growth.  It  must  be  elastic  and  capable  of  modification 
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but  only  under  conditions  based  on  principles  and  not  on  local  ex- 
pediency. Even  slight  changes  may  cause  injustice  and  should  only  be 
made  with  the  aid  of  expert  advice." 

For  the  showing  of  special  data  on  the  large-scale  map  Mr.  Adams 
suggests  that  perhaps  a  dozen  copies  be  secured  from  a  tracing,  and  the 
following  colored  cartoons  prepared. 

Transportation  map,  showing  existing  railways,  stations,  waterways 
and  harbors,  markets,  etc. 

Street  services  map,  showing  existing  street  railways  and  proposed 
extensions,  water  mains,  sewers,  power  lines  and  different  kinds  of  street 
pavement. 

Street  traffic  map,  showing  main  arteries  and  focal  points,  level 
crossings,  street  railway  intersections,  street  collision  points  and  (if 
census  be  taken  of  traffic)  number  of  points  with  reference  to  figures 
in  report.  On  this  map  lines  should  be  drawn  in  color  showing  areas 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  any  street  railway. 

Land  valuation  map,  showing  the  assessed  values  of  land  in  blocks 
at  the  different  values  per  square  foot  or  per  front  foot.  Thus  blocks 
$5  to  $10  per  square  foot  or  $500  to  $1000  per  foot  frontage  would 
be  shown  in  one  color  and  at  $i  to  $5  per  square  foot  or  $100  to  $500 
per  foot  frontage  in  another  color. 

Existing  conditions  map,  showing  the  industrial,  business  and  resi- 
dential areas,  parks  and  parkways,  and  sites  of  public  and  quasi-public 
buildings. 

By  careful  presentation  with  a  prearranged  notation  of  colors  and 
marking  the  transportation,  land  valuation  and  existing  conditions  map 
may  be  combined  as  one  "existing  conditions"  map. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

THE  COST  OF  CITY  PLANNING 

Cost  of  the  Plan. — The  amount  of  money  which  is  required 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  city  plan  is  dependent  upon  so 
many  factors  that  it  is  difficult  to  generalize.  The  making  of 
proper  topographical  and  other  maps  is  not  only  an  item  of 
expense  but  requires  considerable  time  if  adequate  maps  are 
not  already  available.  The  size  of  the  area  covered  and  the 
complications  of  congested  traffic  and  haphazard  development 
may  influence  the  cost.  A  hundred  thousand  dollars  might 
be  required  to  make  a  complete  survey  and  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive plan  with  specifications  for  projects  to  be  carried 
out  promptly  in  a  city  or  region  of  a  million  or  more  in- 
habitants. The  unofficial  Regional  Plan  Committee  for  New 
York  and  its  Environs  is  spending  upwards  of  half  a  million 
dollars  and  will  probably  need  more.  For  small  cities  the 
cost  would  be  proportionately  less. 

The  difficulty  in  estimating  the  cost  of  making  a  plan  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a  comprehensive  plan  comprises  so  much  more 
than  the  sum  of  numerous  detailed  studies  and  as  many  pro- 
posed remedies.  The  cost  of  making  a  preliminary  survey, 
gathering  specific  data,  and  preparing  drawings  in  the  drafting 
room  can  be  counted.  But  the  advice  of  a  small  man  with  a 
small  vision  may  be  worth  little  for  a  town  of  any  size  and 
the  advice  of  a  planner  who  can  penetrate  the  future  and  see 
wide  visions  may  be  worth  a  great  deal  of  money,  for  upon  the 
difference  in  planning  advice  may  depend  the  future  of  the 
town — just  the  difference  between  a  good  town  and  a  poor 
town. 

Not  every  engineer,  architect,  landscape  designer  or  city 
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planner  has  the  capacity  or  training  for  long-range  compre- 
hensive planning.  With  professional  planners  of  experience 
and  ability  in  charge  of  the  work,  the  initial  cost  may  exceed 
the  sum  required  for  relegating  the  job  to  over-worked  public 
officials  who  seldom  have  the  time  or  the  special  training  for 
preparing  great  plans. 

In  the  long  run  the  cost  of  preparing  a  comprehensive  plan 
is  not  really  important.  At  least  it  may  amount  to  a  few 
thousand  dollars.  At  most  it  will  seldom  exceed  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  really  important  factor  is  the  cost  of 
not  preparing  such  a  plan.  Millions  of  dollars  are  wasted  in 
this  country  annually  by  the  erection  of  homes  and  buildings 
which  will  be  replaced  long  before  they  "wear  out,"  because 
they  are  put  in  locations  where  they  cannot  survive  the  out- 
ward push  of  business,  even  under  fairly  intelligent  zoning 
laws.  Other  millions  are  required  to  widen  streets  to  carry 
the  heavy  streams  of  traffic  along  arterial  thoroughfares.  Prob- 
ably billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  time  and  equipment  have  been 
confiscated  in  the  delays  of  acute  congestion  in  our  crowded 
centers  since  the  advent  of  the  automobile. 

Vast  sums  of  money  are  spent  annually  in  the  United 
States  in  public  improvements.  Unless  we  have  comprehensive, 
as  well  as  specific,  planning  there  is  great  waste.  So  far  from 
estimating  the  cost  of  making  the  city  plan,  our  communities 
should  be  busy  figuring  the  great  savings  which  they  will  effect 
by  intelligent  planning  based  on  sound  technical  advice. 

Some  of  the  early  plans  of  cities  were  laid  aside  when  the 
members  of  the  city  councils  figured  out  what  it  would  cost 
to  put  into  effect  all  the  recommendations  of  the  city  planners. 
Properly  speaking  the  projects  carried  out  under  the  city  plan 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  directly  chargeable  to  the  plan.  It  is  true 
that  some  cities  have  spent  enormous  sums  to  cut  through 
boulevards  or  main  thoroughfares  in  built-up  sections,  but  if 
any  part  of  these  costs  came  out  of  the  general  taxes  it 
should  be  charged  to  the  neglect  of  city  planning  in  the  past. 
The  $80,000,000  bond  issue  of  Saint  Louis  was  not  for  the 
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city  plan.  It  was  for  projects  which  in  some  form  or  other 
were  bound  to  be  carried  out  if  the  city  expected  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  The  whole  question  was  as  to  whether 
the  money  spent  was  to  be  for  projects  in  conformity  with  a 
city  plan  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  waste  in  making 
false  starts  and  consequent  correction  of  errors,  or  whether  a 
large  part  of  the  money  was  to  be  wasted  through  ill-considered 
haphazard  improvements  which  might  become  obsolete  in  a 
few  years. 

The  Cost  of  Specific  Projects. — It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that  such  projects  as  parks,  parkways,  streets  and 
their  utilities,  bridges,  water  front  developments,  and  public 
buildings  do  cost  money.  There  ought  not  to  be  added  to  the 
actual  cost  an  additional  charge  due  to  failure  to  conform  to 
a  plan. 

The  financing  of  city  planning  projects  falls  quite  naturally 
into  two  classes: 

1.  Those  projects  which  properly  can  be  charged  against  the  general 

taxation  of  a  city  or  local  government. 

2.  Those  projects  which  properly  can  be  charged,  in  whole  or  in 

part,  against  abutting  property  or  benefited  areas. 

The  costs  of  both  sorts  of  improvements  may  be  spread 
over  a  period  of  years  by  bond  issues,  serial  certificates  or 
successive  annual  appropriations.  The  test  as  to  whether  an 
undue  cost  is  being  laid  on  the  future  lies  in  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  the  life  of  the  improvement  and  the  provision  for 
upkeep  and  repairs.  A  thirty-year  bond  issue  to  pay  for  the 
pavement  of  a  street  which  will  not  last  over  fifteen  years  and 
will  need  repeated  and  expensive  repairs  due  to  its  probable 
future  use  could  hardly  be  justified.  A  twenty,  thirty  or  forty- 
year  bond  issue  to  secure  large  undeveloped  areas  for  park 
purposes  to  serve  a  growing  population  could  be  justified  even 
though  the  cost  of  the  improvements  might  exceed  greatly  the 
original  cost  of  the  land.  The  life  of  such  an  improvement 
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is  almost  indefinite.  Presumably  the  purchase  price  of  such 
outlying  land  would  be  appreciably  lower  than  in  later  years 
when  its  intensive  use  would  be  more  imminent,  though  it  is 
conceivable  that  on  this  ground  alone  the  purchase  might  not 
be  an  economic  investment.  The  interest  on  the  money  invested 
and  the  loss  of  taxes  over  a  very  long  period  of  time  might 
more  than  equal  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land.  A  more 
important  element  is  the  securing  for  the  future  city  of  exactly 
the  right  areas  for  park  development  before  the  land  is  occu- 
pied for  other  purposes  and  before  the  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding land  is  determined  by  its  owners.  Just  as  in  any 
private  business,  it  is  desirable  to  weigh  all  of  these  counter- 
balancing conditions  and  tendencies  and  to  make  purchases 
at  the  right  time. 

Projects  Charged  Against  General  Taxation. — We  find 
the  costs  of  public  buildings  generally,  whether  concentrated 
in  a  civic  center  or  distributed  in  different  parts  of  town,  are 
charges  on  general  taxation.  The  costs  of  schools  and  libraries, 
even  though  they  are  built  to  serve  specific  neighborhoods, 
are  usually  covered  by  bond  issues  on  the  theory  that  the  entire 
public  purchases  the  entire  school  or  library  property  and  that 
in  the  long  run  the  distribution  of  buildings  will  serve  the 
population  more  or  less  equally. 

The  cost  of  bridges  to  provide  main  entrances  and  exits 
or  to  make  connections  in  arterial  thoroughfares  would  ordi- 
narily be  met  by  bond  issues  paid  from  general  taxation. 

In  fact,  any  improvement  which  would  serve  the  people  of 
a  city  as  a  whole  rather  than  the  occupiers  of  a  small  area 
would  be  chargeable  to  general  taxation. 

Special  Assessments. — The  principle  involved  in  paying 
for  projected  improvements  by  special  assessments  is  quite 
different  from  that  underlying  the  payments  from  general 
taxation.  A  definition  of  special  assessment  quoted  some  years 
ago  from  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  by  Flavel  Shurt- 
leff  and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  is  worth  repeating: 
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"A  special  assessment  is  a  compulsory  contribution  paid  once  for  all 
to  defray  the  cost  of  a  special  improvement  to  property  undertaken 
in  the  public  interest  and  repaid  to  the  government  in  proportion 
to  the  special  benefits  accruing  to  the  property  named." 

In  all  cases  where  special  assessments  are  charged  against 
specific  property  it  is  presumed  that  there  is  a  direct  economic 
benefit  to  the  property,  at  least  as  large  as  the  amount  of 
the  assessment.  In  almost  every  city  in  the  United  States 
street  improvements  are  charged  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  abutting  property.  Frequently  the  city  pays  one-half 
and  the  owners  of  the  land  on  each  side  of  the  street  pay  one- 
fourth. 

In  the  taking  of  land  for  the  opening  of  new  streets  or  the 
widening  of  old  ones  there  are  several  principles  involved. 
Unless  land  is  voluntarily  dedicated  for  street  purposes,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  it  may  be  taken  by  "eminent  domain." 
Under  such  procedure  the  value  of  the  land  actually  taken 
would  be  ascertained  and  the  price  paid  the  owners.  The 
owners,  however,  might  claim  offsetting  damages  in  certain 
instances.  In  laying  out  open  country  the  streets  are  ordinarily 
so  clearly  a  benefit  that  the  question  of  damages  does  not  enter 
into  the  settlement. 

When  land  is  taken  for  the  widening  of  streets  the  practice 
varies  somewhat  but  perhaps  the  clearest  statement  is  based 
on  the  custom  in  Kansas  City,  where  juries  must  determine 
four  values  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  net  result.  First,  the 
actual  value  of  the  land  or  right  of  way  must  be  appraised. 
Second,  the  amount  of  damage,  if  any,  to  land  and  improve- 
ments not  taken,  must  be  ascertained.  Third,  the  value  of 
the  improvement  to  the  city  at  large,  with  a  determination  of 
the  assessment  to  be  levied  from  general  taxation  must  be 
estimated.  Finally,  the  special  assessment  against  each  plot 
of  land,  whether  abutting  directly  upon  the  widened  street  or 
profiting  from  it,  based  on  the  ascertainable  benefit  to  the 
land,  should  be  figured.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  owners 
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of  land  would  have  credits  for  amounts  determined  under  the 
first  and  second  findings.  If  the  special  benefit  exceeded  the 
first  two  items  the  owners  would  pay  the  city  an  assessment. 
If  the  first  two  items  exceeded  the  special  benefit  the  city 
would  pay  the  owners  the  net  damage. 

In  practice  the  cost  of  opening  a  local  street  which  gives 
access  to  land  otherwise  "dead"  because  inaccessible,  particu- 
larly in  down-town  areas,  is  often  met  by  special  assessments 
on  the  abutting  property  and  sometimes  on  a  limited  benefited 
area.  Where  streets  are  opened  or  widened  to  provide  con- 
nections for  the  main  arterial  street  system,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  city  as  a  whole  will  benefit,  but  if  the  abutting  prop- 
erty or  benefited  area  receives  also  a  distinct  increase  in  value, 
the  charge  against  the  general  taxation  may  be  lowered  by  the 
amount  of  special  benefits  determined.  It  is  a  question  of  fact 
to  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  the  abutting  property  or  bene- 
fited area  will  increase  in  value  enough  in  the  fairly  immediate 
future  to  justify  a  special  assessment  for  part  of  the  cost. 

The  width  of  the  street  is  sometimes  taken  as  a  rough 
gauge;  that  is,  the  cost  of  new  streets  under  sixty  feet  in 
width,  and  purely  local  in  character,  might  be  assessed  against 
the  abutting  property,  whereas,  possibly,  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  opening  through  streets  over  sixty  feet  in  width  might  be 
met  from  general  taxation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  a 
wide  parkway  in  a  residence  neighborhood  could  very  fairly 
be  assessed  against  the  property  benefited  for  some  distance 
on  either  side  of  the  parkway. 

In  the  opening  of  new  subdivisions  it  is  customary  for  the 
promoters  to  dedicate  the  streets  to  the  city  in  return  for  the 
extension  of  public  utilities,  on  the  principle  that  the  building 
lots  thus  opened  for  occupation  will  increase  in  value  far  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  the  land  given  to  the  city  for  streets. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  determining  and  distrib- 
uting the  costs  of  street  openings  and  improvements  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  accuracy  of  the  estimates  of  the  fairly 
immediate  net  results  of  the  improvements.  As  the  method 
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of  appraising  property  becomes  more  scientific  and  conse- 
quently the  values  become  more  correctly  predictable,  cities 
will  be  enabled  to  profit  by  reimbursement  for  all  improve- 
ments to  the  extent  to  which  these  improvements  increase  the 
value  of  abutting  or  benefited  property  and  will  only  be  obliged 
to  meet  from  general  taxation  such  costs  as  cannot  be  equitably 
assessed  against  specific  benefited  areas. 

Excess  Condemnation. — A  variation  of  the  method  by 
which  cities  may  be  reimbursed  for  expenditures  for  improve- 
ment is  the  practice  of  excess  condemnation,  by  which  the  city 
condemns  at  its  existing  market  value  land  in  excess  of  that 
required  for  actual  improvements,  such  as  streets,  parks,  park- 
ways and,  possibly,  sites  for  certain  public  buildings.  The 
excess  land  may  then  be  sold  at  its  increased  value.  The 
increment  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  improvement 
thus  accrues  to  the  city  and  not  to  the  individual  owner. 

There  is  little  question  that  a  city  should  be  authorized  to 
purchase  remnants  and  odd  shapes  of  land  which  are  too 
small  to  be  useful  after  the  taking  of  land  actually  needed  for 
public  improvements.  In  the  United  States,  this  is  frequently 
permitted  when  excess  condemnation  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting public  improvements  or  for  securing  financial  advantage 
to  the  city  might  not  be  permitted  by  the  State  law.  In  States 
where  excess  condemnation  is  held  to  be  constitutional,  it  may 
well  be  used  in  connection  with  special  assessments  against 
benefited  areas  to  aid  in  reimbursing  cities  for  improvements 
which  involve  large  expenditures  of  money  and  which  benefit 
the  city  as  a  whole  as  well  as  the  near-by  property. 

Arbitrary  Assessment  Districts. — Attention  should  also 
be  directed  to  the  theory  of  the  Kansas  City  and  Los  Angeles 
park  acquisitions.  In  these  cases,  the  park  system  as  a  whole 
might  well  have  been  charged  to  the  entire  community ;  but,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  securing  by  popular  vote  adequate  bond 
issues,  and,  in  the  case  of  Kansas  City,  because  of  the  further 
complication  of  a  bonded  indebtedness  limit  which  precluded 
extensive  obligations,  the  total  area  was  authorized  to  be  sub- 
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divided  arbitrarily  into  districts  which  could  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  benefit  directly  by  the  part  of  the  comprehensive 
park  system  assessed  to  each  park  district.  In  such  cases  the 
sum  of  the  benefited  areas  equals  the  whole  and  the  extensive 
park  system  may  be  built  up  without  the  necessity  for  per- 
suading the  residents  in  the  north  side  of  town  that  they  should 
pay  part  of  the  costs  for  the  parks  in  the  south  side  of  town 
in  addition  to  part  of  the  costs  for  the  parks  in  their  own 
neighborhood.  The  success  of  the  practice  is  dependent  upon 
the  excellence  of  the  comprehensive  park  plan.  It  can  be 
worked  out  more  equitably  for  parkways  and  neighborhood 
parks  than  for  large  outlying  country  parks,  but  the  scheme 
has  been  found  practicable  when  general  bond  issues  for  the 
purchase  of  park  areas  could  not  have  been  authorized. 

Pyramiding  Projects  to  be  Avoided. — Needless  to  say 
the  pyramiding  of  projects  which  would  increase  taxes  beyond 
a  reasonable  figure,  either  by  direct  appropriation  or  by  too 
heavy  a  bonded  indebtedness,  ought  to  be  avoided.  It  would 
be  equally  bad  management  to  attempt  to  run  several  improve- 
ments which  would  involve  assessments  against  the  same  bene- 
fited area  at  the  same  time. 

Significance  of  the  City  Plan. — The  real  significance  of 
the  city  plan  is  that  projects  can  wait  their  turn  without  serious 
disadvantage.  Each  improvement  will  fit  into  the  plan  when 
it  is  carried  out.  The  plan  makes  it  possible  to  proceed 
serially  with  the  assurance  that  each  part  will  fit  into  the 
whole.  The  expense  may  be  districted  over  many  years.  But 
in  cities  where  park  acquisitions  or  school  building  programs 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  population  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  treasury  can  escape  heavy  strains. 
The  false  economy  of  long  periods  must  be  paid  for  in  the  end. 

Economic  Considerations  in  Changing  the  Map  in 
Crowded  Cities. — There  are  economic  considerations  in- 
volved in  changing  the  map  in  crowded  cities  other  than  those 
of  the  direct  cost  of  the  projects.  City  planners  are  becoming 
quite  generally  agreed  that  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  street 
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widening  is  not  a  remedy  for  congestion  and  that  most  prob- 
lems which  seem  to  require  such  a  remedy  may  be  met  in 
other  ways,  especially  when  a  comprehensive  plan  is  being 
designed  to  take  care  of  all  the  outstanding  needs  of  a  com- 
munity. Certainly  the  indiscriminate  widening  of  streets  in 
order  to  relieve  traffic  congestion  in  cities  which  permit  pro- 
gressive intensive  use  of  the  bordering  land  by  erection  of  high 
buildings  simply  produces  a  vicious  circle  in  which  problems 
of  congestion  occur  in  cycles.  Except  for  main  thoroughfares 
the  actual  width  of  the  street  is  not  so  important  as  the  relation 
between  the  width  of  the  street  and  the  permitted  use  of 
the  abutting  property.  A  street  which  is  congested  to  the 
point  of  slowing  up  traffic,  or  perhaps  blocking  it  altogether 
at  certain  times  of  day,  might  better  be  extended  than  widened. 
When  the  occupation  of  business  property  furnishes  more  street 
traffic  than  the  width  of  the  roadway  will  carry  the  answer 
is  not  necessarily  the  widening  of  the  street  but  the  promotion 
of  a  greater  spread  of  occupation,  or  decentralization.  Of 
course  the  problem  is  sometimes  met  by  building  subways  and 
using  two  or  three  levels;  but  this  is  only  possible  when  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  can  be  invested,  and  with  the  unre- 
stricted occupation  of  land,  the  cycles  of  congestion  may  over- 
take even  these  heroic  remedies. 

Excess  condemnation  has  been  cited  as  a  method  of  securing 
reimbursement  to  the  city  for  expenditures  on  certain  public 
improvements.  When  an  area  is  poorly  planned  for  the  uses 
to  which  it  should  be  put  and  particularly  in  areas  which 
are  ready  for  re-development  because  of  the  obsolescence  or 
dilapidation  of  the  buildings,  there  is  often  a  decided  economic 
gain  to  the  city  at  large  in  the  use  of  excess  condemnation  in 
order  that  the  city  may  secure  control  of  an  entire  area  in 
order  to  replat  it. 

Easements  and  Setbacks. — We  have  been  talking  about 
the  "pounds  of  cure"  involved  in  remaking  the  map  in  crowded 
cities.  In  the  United  States  there  has  been  some  utilization 
of  "ounces  of  prevention."  Many  streets  in  America  have 
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been  dedicated  which  were  from  100  to  160  feet  in  width. 
But  when  the  town  was  young  it  was  not  necessary  to  devote 
any  great  part  of  this  width  to  traffic.  When  such  streets  were 
used  for  residence  purposes  there  might  be,  perhaps,  forty 
feet  in  the  roadway,  ten  feet  for  sidewalks,  and  the  remaining 
width  thrown  into  the  "yards"  on  either  side  of  the  street 
and  cared  for  by  the  property  owners.  One  or  more  rows  of 
trees  have  frequently  been  planted  in  these  easements.  But 
when  the  time  arrives  that  the  street  is  taken  over  for  business 
the  city  may  resume  its  direct  control  and  maintenance  of 
the  strips  which  the  property  owners  have  been  maintaining 
as  front  yards. 

In  many  cities  there  is  a  law  requiring  a  setback  of  houses 
built.  That  is,  an  owner  is  not  permitted  to  place  his  home 
on  the  front  edge  of  his  property  but  is  required  to  set  it  back 
ten,  twenty  or  forty  feet.  Setbacks  are  frequently  required 
in  residence  neighborhoods  with  the  purpose  of  making  the 
district  highly  desirable  for  single- family  homes  set  in  well- 
planted  grounds.  But  as  a  preventive  measure  in  city  planning, 
setbacks  on  residence  streets  which  may  later  be  converted 
to  business  uses  are  highly  commendable.  The  city  is  able  to 
widen  the  roadway  of  such  a  street  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 
Frequently  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  land  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing line  is  more  than  offset  by  the  benefit  to  the  property 
abutting  on  the  widened  thoroughfare;  but  whether  this  is 
the  case  or  not,  the  cost  of  widening  such  a  street  and  the 
physical  difficulties  of  changing  its  arrangement  are  much  less 
than  in  cases  where  buildings  of  many  private  owners  must 
be  remodeled  or  torn  down. 

Other  Adjustments. — When  cities  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  up  without  the  reservation  of  adequate  open  spaces  it 
is  often  necessary  to  purchase  built-up  areas  at  great  expense. 
We  know  now  that  parks  and  playgrounds  should  be  reserved 
in  advance  of  settlement,  though,  unfortunately,  many  cities 
are  allowed  to  grow  through  the  uncontrolled  extension  of 
building  without  regard  to  the  provisions  for  balanced  com- 
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munities.  The  costs  involved  in  securing  recreation  areas 
when  buildings  as  well  as  land  must  be  acquired  are  exceedingly 
heavy. 

In  general  the  cost  of  remaking  the  map  involves  paying 
for  past  mistakes.  Whether  the  costs  of  making  changes  are 
assessed  against  a  limited  number  of  property  owners  or 
against  the  entire  tax  list,  they  must  be  paid.  Intelligent  city 
planning  does  not  necessarily  lower  the  first  costs  of  public 
improvements,  although  it  may  do  so,  but  it  should  prevent 
the  next  generation  from  paying  for  the  avoidable  errors  of  the 
people  of  to-day. 
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NOTES 

Page  305:  Dr.  John  Nolen  gives  a  graphic  account  of  how  Kansas 
City  bought  and  paid  for  parks: 

"Kansas  City's  park  achievement  under  the  principle  of  special 
assessment  is  so  remarkable  that  some  account  of  it  may  prove  of 
interest.  In  the  early  nineties  certain  men  in  Kansas  City  became 
impressed  with  the  growth  of  the  municipality  and  with  the  fact 
that  the  city  had  failed  to  make  an  adequate  provision  of  park 
spaces  for  the  people.  An  examination  of  the  public  property 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  city  owned  in  park  lands  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  an  acre,  this  being  a  triangular  remnant  which  some  real 
estate  dealer  had  donated  to  the  municipality. 

"As  a  result  of  this  investigation  and  awakening,  Mayor  Holmes 
appointed  in  March,  1892,  a  Park  Board  which  at  once  went  to 
work  to  study  local  conditions.  In  1893  they  published  an  extensive 
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report  setting  forth  the  proposed  improvements,  and  showing  how 
they  would  be  likely  to  affect  the  city's  welfare.  They  found  that 
the  city  was  not  only  lacking  in  park  lands,  but  also  in  power  to 
borrow  money,  as  the  limit  of  indebtedness  had  been  reached. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  to  this  discouraging  state  of  the  munici- 
pal credit  is  really  due  the  possibility  of  Kansas  City's  splendid 
system  of  parks  and  boulevards,  which  has  grown  from  nothing 
to  2500  acres  of  parks  and  fifty  miles  of  carefully  improved 
boulevards  and  parkways  virtually  without  increasing  the  public 
debt,  although  thirteen  million  dollars  have  been  expended  in  the 
work. 

"The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  scheme,  which  was  de- 
vised and  carried  out  as  the  logical  method  of  paying  for  all 
park  improvements.  Around  all  proposed  parks  or  boulevards, 
benefited  districts  were  established.  For  the  sake  of  convenience 
the  city  was  divided  into  five  park  districts.  The  broad  general 
principle  applying  that  those  receiving  the  benefit  should  pay  the 
cost,  opposition  to  any  particular  improvement  was  not  aroused  in 
localities  remote  from  the  improvement.  .  .  . 

"One  feature  of  the  Kansas  City  boulevard  work  deserves  special 
mention.  Like  nearly  all  western  cities,  most  of  the  streets  were 
platted  with  widths  of  from  50  to  60  feet.  The  landscape  archi- 
tect emphatically  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  no  boulevard  should 
be  of  less  width  than  100  feet  with  the  added  provision  that,  where 
car  lines  followed  the  boulevard,  an  extra  width  should  be  provided. 
The  tendency  of  the  Park  Commission  since  that  time  has  been  to 
increase  the  minimum  width  to  no  feet.  To  pay  for  the  property 
taken,  a  jury  decided  upon  the  district  to  be  benefited,  which  in 
general  included  land  for  a  block  and  a  half  on  either  side  of  the 
intended  boulevard.  Then  the  cost  of  improvement  of  the  boulevard 
itself  was  charged  against  the  abutting  real  estate,  land  values  only. 
In  all  cases  the  broad  general  principle  was  applied  that  the  property 
benefited  should  pay  for  the  improvement. 

"The  testimony  is  unanimous  that  the  abutting  property  in  all 
cases  receives  great  increase  in  value  from  these  park  improvements. 
As  an  illustration,  on  the  Benton  Boulevard  the  average  gain  in 
value  per  front  foot  above  all  costs  of  construction  was  $26.50; 
on  the  Linwood  Boulevard,  $32 ;  Gladstone,  $41 ;  and  Harrison, 
$52.30.  This  shows  an  average  gain  in  value  of  325  per  cent  over 
the  value  of  abutting  real  estate  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
boulevards.  Thus  has  Kansas  City  secured  one  of  the  most  splendid 
and  adequate  park  systems  in  the  United  States,  and,  instead  of 
being  a  burden  in  taxation,  it  has  been  without  cost  to  the  public 
treasury  and  has  actually  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  those 
who  have  paid  the  bills,  simply  because  the  resulting  benefits  in  all 
cases  exceeded  the  cost." 

Page  306.  Under  the  "Mattoon  Act,"  approved  by  the  Governor 
of  California  May  23,  1925,  the  acquisition,  planning  and  improvement 
of  highways,  parks,  pleasure  grounds,  commons  and  all  public  ways 
may  be  undertaken  through  assessment  districts  and  the  issuance  of 
bonds. 
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SECTION  III 
NATIONAL  AND  STATE  PLANNING 

CHAPTER   XVIII 

PIECEMEAL  LAND  PLANNING 

When  we  think  of  comprehensive  planning  with  the  Nation 
as  the  unit,  it  does  not  seem  surprising  that  the  planning  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  has  developed  in  fragmentary  fashion. 
It  is  easy  to  forget  that  the  present  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  are  of  fairly  recent  origin  and  that  during  the  lifetime 
of  many  now  living  the  sparsely  populated  territories  of  the 
continental  United  States  have  been  erected  into  co-ordinate 
commonwealths.  There  are  no  more  "territories"  on  the  main 
land.  The  area  is  divided  into  the  forty-eight  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Area  of  the  Republic. — After  the  Revolution  the  newly 
created  Federal  Government  had  jurisdiction  over  the  thirteen 
original  States  and  an  indeterminate  area  lying  generally  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  north 
of  the  present  northern  boundary  of  Florida. 

From  1781  to  1802  the  various  States  ceded  to  the  United 
States  406,219  square  miles.  In  1803,  827,987  square  miles 
were  added  to  the  national  domain  by  the  Louisiana  purchase. 
In  1819,  72,101  square  miles  were  added  in  the  Florida  pur- 
chase which  was  ratified  by  the  Treaty  with  Spain.  From 

1845  to  I^5o  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  Texas  purchase 
increased  the  national  domain  by  383,483  square  miles.     In 

1846  the  acquisition  of  the  Oregon  territory  added  264,096 
square  miles.     In  1848,  529,169  square  miles  were  acquired 
from  Mexico,  and  in  1853  the  Gadsden  purchase  rounded  out 
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the  boundaries  with  22,762  square  miles.  By  these  various 
means  in  a  little  less  than  seventy-five  years  the  United  States 
acquired  84%  of  the  present  land  surface  of  the  country. 

The  present  boundaries  of  the  continental  United  States, 
therefore,  have  existed  less  than  seventy-five  years,  which, 
ordinarily,  in  the  life  of  a  nation  is  but  a  short  period  of  time. 
But,  measured  by  progress  in  dedicating  land  to  various  uses 
and  appropriating  it  for  fairly  permanent  purposes;  gauged 
by  the  highways  and  streets  laid  out,  by  the  railway  routes 
and  rights  of  way  in  active  use,  the  period  has  been  of  enor- 
mous importance.  The  discoveries  which  have  led  to  the 
revolution  in  methods  of  transport  have  been  responsible  for 
the  building  of  railways  and  highways  on  a  scale  never  before 
witnessed  in  the  world's  history.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
next  seventy-five  years  will  see  enormous  expenditures  of 
energy  and  money  in  further  extensions  of  routes  of  land  and 
water  communication. 

There  has  been  little  conscious,  consecutive  planning  for 
the  layout  and  appropriate  use  of  the  land,  either  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  immediate  community  or  in  its  relation  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  So  far  as  the  thought  of  successive  Con- 
gresses can  be  traced,  our  national  legislators  evidently  pictured 
the  entire  area  of  land  in  the  United  States  in  private  owner- 
ship, with  the  possible  exception  of  sites  for  actual  Federal 
and  State  activities  and  easements  for  rights  of  way  to  provide 
for  communication.  Farms  were  to  form  the  mosaic  on  the 
rural  map.  Cities,  towns  and  hamlets  were  to  form  trading 
centers  and  the  government  would  go  out  of  the  land-owning 
business. 

Disposition  of  the  Public  Domain. — Up  to  1853  the 
United  States  repeatedly  added  to  its  public  domain.  The 
States  ceded  to  the  Government  during  the  first  quarter  of  a 
century  267,730,560  acres.  Through  the  successive  additions 
to  the  territory  of  the  United  States  there  came  into  the  direct 
ownership  of  the  Federal  Government  1,309,591,580  acres, 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  main-land  area  now  under  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Not  all  of  this  existed  at 
one  time  as  public  domain.  But  the  Government  has  had  the 
disposition  of  1,399,000,000  acres  of  land. 

Professor  Hibbard  has  told  the  story  of  the  distribution  of 
the  public  domain.  The  long  succession  of  homestead  acts 
by  which  settlers  were  induced  to  put  land  under  cultivation 
has  hardly  shown  a  consecutive,  consistent  policy.  But  the 
prevalent  belief  that  "the  wilderness  was  and  ought  to  remain 
free  to  the  man  who  should  subdue  it,"  and  the  fact  that  the 
country  was  literally  weighed  down  with  land  which  it  could 
not  expect  to  protect  unless  it  placed  a  population  upon  it, 
explain,  if  they  do  not  justify,  the  ardent  efforts  of  Congress 
to  dispose  of  the  public  domain  and  place  it  in  private  owner- 
ship at  any  cost. 

But,  as  Professor  Hibbard  sagely  remarks,  "giving  land 
away  does  not  permanently  revolutionize  a  land  system." 
Lands  forced  into  cultivation  at  a  time  or  in  a  location  which 
will  not  permit  a  family  to  exist  on  the  products  will  ultimately 
be  put  to  other  uses  or  revert  to  the  Government.  Abandoned 
homestead  lands,  before  title  is  perfected,  fall  back  into  Federal 
ownership.  Many  acres  of  land  purchased  from  the  railways 
or  other  sources  have  been  forfeited  to  the  States  for  non- 
payment of  taxes.  In  other  words,  lands  will  not  stay 
in  private  ownership  unless  they  can  be  put  to  some  use 
which  will  bring  returns  sufficient  to  pay  the  taxes.  There 
are  exceptions,  but  in  the  long  run,  the  tendency  is  quite 
definite. 

Permanent  Public  Lands. — Moreover,  we  shall  see  that 
certain  land  uses  are  now  recognized  in  the  United  States  as 
appropriate  for  government  ownership,  both  Federal  and  State, 
so  that,  not  only  are  we  setting  aside  great  areas  of  the  public 
domain  for  national  forests  and  national  parks,  but  in  recent 
years  we  are  purchasing  further  extensive  tracts  of  forest 
and  water-shed  land  through  National  and  State  Governments. 
In  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains  public-spirited  citizens 
are  now  raising  funds  to  purchase  park  areas  to  present  to 
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the  Federal  Government  as  a  part  of  the  Great  National  Park 
System. 

It  may  be,  as  the  years  go  on,  that  other  uses  will  prove 
to  be  adapted  to  public  ownership.  For  the  present  public 
forests  and  parks  in  National  and  State  ownership  will  add 
to  the  permanent  public  lands. 

Distribution  of  Public  Domain. — In  round  numbers  the 
public  domain  has  passed  into  ownership  as  follows: 

Acres 

Homesteads,  Timber  Culture,   Desert  Land  Reclama- 
tion    256,000,000 

Sales,   cash   and  credit 220,000,000 

Forest  Reserves,  National  Parks  and  Monuments 170,000,000 

Railways,  Wagon  Roads  and  Canals 137,000,000 

Education    99,000,000 

Military   bounty   land 68,000,000 

Swamp  land  grants 64,000,000 

Mineral   and   Power   Reservations 48,000,000 

Indian  Reservations 35,000,000 

Timber  and  Stone 25,000,000 

Miscellaneous  grants  to  States,  claims  pending,   etc. . .  79,000,000 

Remaining    Public    Domain 166,000,000 

In  the  disposition  of  these  vast  areas  into  private  owner- 
ship our  forefathers  were  faced  with  two  dominant  problems 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Republic — the  need  for  population  and 
the  need  for  revenue.  Their  ideas  concerning  the  functions  of 
the  National  Government  were  very  modest  but  they  were 
harassed  to  find  ways  and  means  for  securing  a  working 
minimum  income  necessary  to  keep  alive.  There  was  a  pretty 
general  opinion  that  the  sale  of  public  lands  over  a  period 
of  years  should  form  an  important  source  of  revenue.  But 
when  the  infant  Republic  finally  did  survive  those  precarious 
years  of  experiment  and  discovered  other  and  more  easily 
collectible  funds,  the  Congress  yielded  to  the  pressure  for  free 
land,  or  practically  free  land,  to  be  wrested  from  the  wilderness 
by  pioneers  who  would  provide  the  population  to  insure  the 
stability  of  the  Nation. 
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Not  only  has  the  Federal  Government  disposed  of  easily- 
cultivable  farms,  it  has  provided  for  the  draining  of  swamp 
land  and  the  reclamation  or  watering  of  dry  lands.  The  care- 
less, if  not  dishonest,  classification  of  swamp  lands  placed  in 
private  ownership  many  acres  of  land  which  should  never  have 
been  included  in  that  category.  Under  the  swamp-land  grants, 
Professor  Hibbard  states  that  an  area  greater  than  the  States 
of  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey  passed  from  the  own- 
ership of  the  general  government.  Finding  that  the  homestead 
laws  did  not  fit  the  conditions  on  the  desert  lands,  the  Congress 
tried  a  number  of  experiments  culminating  in  the  series  of 
reclamation  acts  which  have  brought  into  cultivation  land 
otherwise  ill-adapted  to  crops.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
while  it  may  be  physically  possible  to  store  water  and  dis- 
tribute it  over  dry  lands,  the  cost  may  not  be  recoverable  from 
the  sale  of  the  crops  produced  on  the  land  because  of  their 
quantity,  quality  or  distance  from  market. 

The  Federal  Government  from  the  theory  of  making  a  charge 
for  farmsteads  passing  into  private  ownership,  therefore, 
advanced  to  the  theory  of  free  land,  then  to  the  policy  of 
expending  money  for  draining  and  reclamation  in  order  to 
place  settlers  upon  it.  In  each  of  these  periods  there  has  been 
some  land  speculation — mostly  disastrous  to  the  speculators  as 
well  as  to  the  misfit  settlers. 

Balanced  Land  Uses. — But  we  are  not  so  much  concerned 
here  with  the  methods  by  which  the  land  once  in  the  public 
domain  passed  into  private  ownership  as  in  the  condition 
which  now  exists  when  the  great  bulk  of  the  public  domain 
which  it  is  profitable  to  cultivate  (and  some  which  it  is  not) 
is  now  in  private  ownership.  We  are  concerned  with  the  uses 
to  which  that  land  is  being  put — whether  it  is  being  used  in 
a  way  that  is  alike  profitable  to  its  owners  and  to  the  nation. 
We  can  recognize  great,  outstanding  blunders  by  more  or  less 
casual  observation.  After  too  much  wheat  has  been  produced 
for  readily  available  markets  we  can  see  that  mistakes  have 
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been  made.  After  an  entire  section  of  the  country  has  de- 
pended on  a  single  crop  which  falls  victim  to  a  pest  we  can 
see  that  diversified  crops  offer  better  assurance  of  an  annual 
income  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

Our  problem  is  rather  to  forestall  mistakes  before  they  occur, 
to  discover  the  possible  uses  of  land  based  on  physical  char- 
acteristics and  modified  by  markets  which  in  turn  must  be 
coniidered  from  the  point  of  view  of  prices  and  distances.  This 
leads,  inevitably,  to  nation-wide  planning,  since  all  products 
must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  nation's  total  supply  in 
relation  to  the  nation's  total  demand,  for  the  moment  disre- 
garding possible  exports.  The  range  of  prices  caused  by  over- 
production of  any  one  crop  may  mean  just  the  difference 
between  prosperity  and  disaster. 

While  we  must  take  private  land  as  we  find  it,  with  the 
prevailing  rectangular  surveys,  often  in  uneconomic  units, 
frequently  laid  out  for  settlement  in  badly-balanced  farms, 
some  of  these  conditions  can  be  corrected  if  there  are  profitable 
uses  to  which  the  land  may  be  put  so  that  capital  will  be 
available  to  bring  it  into  economic  units  of  some  sort. 

We  have  now  placed  in  private  ownership  practically  all 
the  cultivable  lands  which  can  be  used  for  general  farming 
or  even  for  the  growing  of  crops.  Unless  money  is  spent  for 
drainage  or  reclamation  there  are  no  more  considerable  crop 
lands  for  distribution  on  any  plan.  The  public  domain  consists 
largely  of  mountainous  areas  and  arid  plains.  There  is  ample 
testimony  to  show  that  even  in  the  semi-arid  regions,  when  put 
to  the  only  purpose  for  which  the  land  is  fit,  that  is  grazing, 
640  acres  is  insufficient  to  support  a  family.  In  other  words, 
for  income  producing  purposes  it  would  require  much  more 
than  640  acres  of  dry  grazing  land  to  equal  160  acres  of  rich 
farming  land  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  spite  of  the  trage- 
dies induced  by  the  errors  of  the  Government  in  establishing 
homestead  units  which  would  not  support  a  family,  the  land 
is  still  in  existence,  -and  there  are  no  insuperable  obstacles  to 
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prevent  bringing  it  into  suitable  uses  in  economic  units  which 
will  support  a  family. 

Public  Domain  and  Communication. — Congress  estab- 
lished the  rigid  rectangular  surveys  which  determined  the 
regular  net-work  of  public  roads  which  exists  m  the  United 
States  to-day  wherever  the  topography  will  possibly  permit. 
These  roads  affected  the  size  and  shape  of  the  agricultural 
units  as  well  as  the  direction  of  travel.  The  subsidizing  and 
laying  out  of  canals  and  railways  stimulated  the  settlement  of 
remote  regions  and  the  routes  of  travel  often  bore  a  national 
significance  even  though  the  authorizations  were  made  piece- 
meal. The  Union  Pacific  Railway  bound  the  east  to  the  west 
by  a  route  which  is  scientifically  sound  to-day.  But  the  routes 
of  the  tangled  cross-hatches  of  connecting  railways  of  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  not  always  chosen  to  serve 
the  needs  of  regions  to  the  best  advantage,  to  say  nothing  of 
serving  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  On  the  whole  piece-meal  plan- 
ning has  characterized  the  routing  of  railways  in  this  country, 
and  a  hard-and-fast  arbitrary  gridiron  system  of  highways 
has  been  superimposed  pretty  generally  over  the  map.  Custom- 
made  national  planning  is  apt  to  be  quite  as  disastrous  as 
piece-meal  local  planning. 

Mineral  and  Oil  Lands. — Without  reviewing  the  history 
of  how  the  mineral  and  oil  deposits  have  passed  into  private 
ownership  in  the  past  we  must  recognize  that  we  are  only 
beginning  to  develop  a  public  policy  in  regard  to  the  owner- 
ship and  utilization  of  these  valuable  resources.  To  mention 
only  one  of  the  basic  products  of  the  nation,  it  must  be  ap- 
parent that  there  is  no  national  policy  with  respect  to  the 
economic  mining  and  marketing  of  coal. 

Power  Resources. — A  few  years  ago  Congress  passed  a 
Water  Power  Act  designed  to  open  up  the  water  power  of  the 
country  for  development  by  municipalities,  companies  and  indi- 
viduals. Whether  we  have  placed  sufficient  safeguards  around 
the  development  and  control  of  the  water  power  of  the  United 
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States  remains  to  be  seen.  Certainly  the  act  as  originally 
passed  included  areas  which  could  hardly  have  been  included 
had  the  public  interest  been  consulted.  Through  the  prompt 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Judge  John  Barton 
Payne,  approved  by  President  Wilson  and  supported  by 
the  civic  organizations,  the  act  was  amended  to  exclude 
the  National  Parks  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Water  Power 
Act. 

Principles  of  City  Planning  and  Zoning  Applicable 
to  Nation. — If  city  planning  may  be  said  to  be  the  public 
control,  through  planning  in  advance,  of  the  physical  treatment 
of  public  and  private  land  and  its  appurtenances  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  community  as  a  whole,  land  planning  may  be 
said  to  be  the  public  control,  through  planning  in  advance^  of 
the  physical  treatment  of  public  and  private  land  and  its 
resources  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  State  or  region  as  a 
whole.  Just  as  intelligent  city  planning  has  not  operated  as  an 
objectionable  limitation  on  the  rights  of  land  owners  to  the 
use  of  their  property,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  contributed  to 
protect  values  and  legitimate  uses,  so  the  broader  land  planning 
would  contribute  to  a  more  profitable  utilization  of  land  re- 
sources for  owners  and  a  better  distribution  of  products  to 
consumers. 

In  city  planning  we  have  the  master  or  key  plan  which 
covers  the  city-wide  framework  and  to  which  more  intensive 
planning  must  conform  but  which  does  not  prescribe  in  any 
other  respect  local,  detailed  planning.  In  land  planning  for 
the  Nation  we  should  have  the  arterial  highway,  railway  and 
water  travel  systems  with  which  local  routes  should  articulate, 
frequently  through  the  medium  of  State  and  county  systems. 
We  should  have  a  better  utilization  of  land  to  produce  and 
market  agricultural  products.  We  should  have  forest  reserves, 
public  parks,  water  power,  mineral  resources,  whether  in  the 
hands  of  municipalities,  States,  Federal  Government  or  private 
citizens,  part  of  a  great  master  plan  but  designed  by  local 
communities  or  owners  in  minute  detail. 
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We  must  never  forget  that  our  artificial  political  boundaries 
cannot  be  seen  on  the  landscape,  that  cities  fade  almost  imper- 
ceptibly into  the  suburbs  and  finally  into  the  open  country, 
that  routes  of  transport  may  traverse  many  jurisdictions,  that 
however  much  we  subdivide  our  land  areas  and  delegate 
specific  authority  to  local  communities  or  States  we  have 
but  a  single  land  and  water  surface  reflected  on  a  single  area 
map. 

Because  of  the  difference  in  the  uses  to  which  rural  land  is 
put  and  the  specific  requirements  for  developing  certain  land 
and  water  resources,  land  planning  as  a  whole  will  require  a 
very  different  combination  of  technical  advisers;  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  city  planning  may  be  applied  to  the  planning  of 
land  uses.  In  order  to  practice  land  planning  for  the  Nation 
or  any  given  area,  we  need  first  the  inventory  or  survey.  Just 
as  in  city  planning  no  inventory  or  survey  is  static.  Nothing 
short  of  a  continuing  inventory  will  truly  represent  the  chang- 
ing conditions.  But  it  is  possible  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
fixed  features  and  to  forecast  the  trend  of  population  and 
probable  land  uses. 

With  such  an  inventory  in  hand,  land  planners  may  then 
proceed  to  apply  the  principles  of  zoning  to  rural  areas,  not 
necessarily  through  governmental  control,  but  through  a  sys- 
tem of  land  classification  which  would  guide  private  owners 
to  an  intelligent  and  profitable  utilization  of  land  within  its 
physical  and  economic  limitations,  and  which  would  set  up  a 
basis  for  holding  appropriate  areas  in  public  ownership. 

The  technique  for  accomplishing  these  highly  desirable  ends 
has  not  been  developed  very  broadly,  but  certain  beginnings 
have  been  made  both  in  specific  fields  and  in  the  general 
subject.  A  study  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
should  offer  a  guide  for  future  achievement.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  quite  as  good  reason  for  displacing  piece-meal  planning 
in  favor  of  comprehensive  planning  for  any  given,  area  in  the 
general  field  of  land  planning  as  there  is  in  the  field  of  city 
planning. 
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CrfAPTER   XIX 

PUTTING  LAND  TO  ITS  PROPER  USE 

The  first  requisite  for  putting  land  to  its  proper  use  is  an 
adequate  system  of  land  planning,  involving  continuous  inven- 
tories, pertinent  classifications,  and  intelligent  application  of 
the  assembled  information  to  land  management,  whether  in 
public  or  private  ownership. 

From  the  abandoned  farms  of  New  England  which,  after 
years  of  use,  could  not  compete  economically  with  the  fertile 
fields  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  abandoned  ranches  of 
Montana  which  never  were  suited  for  general  farming  crops 
we  might  record  thousands  of  tragedies  where  innocent  home- 
steaders or  purchasers  were  induced  to  undertake  to  put  land 
to  a  use  for  which  it  was  not  suited  in  physical  characteristics 
or  which,  during  a  given  period,  could  not  be  cultivated  with 
profit.  These  victims  of  circumstance  were  foredoomed  to 
failure.  They  had  not  the  technical  knowledge  to  save  them- 
selves. But  they  could  have  been  saved  from  disaster  by  being 
placed  in  possession  of  ascertainable  information  which  would 
have  shown  them  that  no  amount  of  industry  could  wring 
success  from  ventures  in  agriculture  lacking  sound  elements 
necessary  for  economic  farming. 

Agriculture,  of  course,  is  only  one  of  many  uses  to  which 
land  may  be  put.  Considered  from  the  economic  point  of 
view,  Dr.  Gray  has  defined  land  utilization  as  "that  branch 
of  land  economics  which  comprises  the  study  of  the  land  re- 
sources of  a  nation  or  other  geographical  unit  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  economic  significance  with  a  view  to  determining 
for  what  and  how  they  may  be  most  effectively  employed." 
In  its  broader  aspects,  economics  includes  values  adhering  to 
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land  because  of  satisfaction,  comfort,  health,  aesthetic  appeal, 
and  neighborhood,  growing  out  of  its  occupation  for  living 
quarters  in  town  and  country  as  well  as  its  ability  to  supply 
necessities  and  luxuries  to  the  population  at  large  and  earn 
an  income  for  its  owners. 

Dr.  Ely  has  listed  the  characteristics  of  land  as  legal,  phys- 
ical, economic  and  social.  He  quotes  from  Kent's  Commen- 
taries the  definition  of  real  property  which  brings  within  the 
meaning  of  land  "not  only  the  ground  or  soil,  but  everything 
which  is  attached  to  the  earth,  whether  by  the  course  of  nature 
as  trees,  herbage  and  water,  or  by  the  hand  of  man,  as  houses 
and  other  buildings;  and  which  has  an  indefinite  extent, 
upward  as  well  as  downward,  so  as  to  include  everything  ter- 
restrial, under  or  over  it."  Needless  to  remark  this  definition 
drawn  from  Lord  Coke  was  written  many  years  before  men 
found  any  means  to  use  the  air,  entirely  unattached  to  the 
land  or  any  appurtenance  on  it. 

Marshall's  economic  definition  of  land  to  include  "the  mate- 
rial and  forces  which  nature  gives  freely  for  man's  aid  in  land 
and  water,  in  air,  light  and  heat,"  is  even  more  comprehensive 
and  far-reaching  in  its  application.  At  any  rate,  we  have 
come  to  recognize  in  practical  business  that  when  we  purchase 
real  estate  we  usually  purchase  the  economic,  if  not  the  legal, 
unit  of  land  and  the  improvements  upon  it.  This  is  not  always 
true.  In  Baltimore  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  land 
is  frequently  owned  by  those  who  issue  gp-year  leases  which 
are  negotiable  and  which  result  in  a  salable  unit  consisting 
of  the  improvements  and  a  ground  rental  of  a  fixed  amount 
over  a  period  running  for  several  generations.  But  whatever 
the  legal  characteristics,  we  may  think  of  land  with  its  im- 
provements as  providing  a  single  income-producing  unit. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  physical  characteristics  of 
land  we  are  apt  to  think,  first,  of  soil,  exposure,  climate,  geo- 
logical composition  or  topography.  But  the  economists  direct 
our  attention  to  the  immobility  of  land  and  the  train  of  re- 
sults dependent  upon  this  characteristic.  We  have  all  specu- 
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lated,  probably,  on  what  would  happen  if  the  Grand  Canyon 
were  only  adjacent  to  New  York  City,  if  the  Yellowstone 
could  be  brought  to  Illinois,  if  the  Iowa  farm  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  hinterland  of  Boston.  But  alas,  we  must  use  land, 
in  general,  in  the  place  where  it  is.  The  steam  shovel  has  been 
employed  to  reform  the  contour  of  our  cities,  but  it  cannot 
be  invoked  to  move  the  soil  of  Kansas  to  cover  the  arid  regions 
of  Arizona.  Except  within  narrow  limits  through  the  conser- 
vation of  moisture  in  forest  plantations,  we  cannot  change  the 
climate,  much  less  transport  it  from  one  section  of  the  country 
to  another.  The  topography  of  land  is  its  own.  The  geological 
deposits  must  be  mined  into  material  which  is  in  size  and 
value  worth  carrying  from  one  place  to  another.  The  fact  that 
land  must  be  used  where  it  is  found,  influenced  as  it  is  by  its. 
own  physical  composition  and  its  location  in  regard  to  climate 
and  topography,  apparent  as  it  seems  to  be,  has  been  ignored 
by  many  of  the  exploiters  of  the  frontier.  It  is  worth  remem- 
bering that  the  outstanding  physical  characteristic  of  land  is 
its  immobility. 

With  the  best  husbandry  which  science  can  suggest  we  still 
have  fertile  lands  and  poor  lands.  Certain  types  of  "kindly" 
soil  may  be  improved  with  more  success  than  others,  but  no 
amount  of  treatment  brings  the  rocky,  shallow  soil  of  New 
England  to  resemble  the  deep,  black,  loamy  soils  of  Illinois. 
It  seems  entirely  unlikely  that  either  the  soil  or  the  climate 
of  New  England  could  ever  be  transformed  to  produce  boun- 
tiful corn  crops.  The  variation  in  fertility  represents  definite, 
though  not  unmodified,  gradation  in  value. 

One  of  the  most  potent  economic  characteristics  of  land 
comes  through  the  differences  in  advantageous  situations.  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  produce  strawberries  in  quantity  if  there  is 
not  direct  and  rapid  transportation  to  centers  of  population 
where  strawberries  are  consumed?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  pro- 
duce bumper  crops  of  wheat  if  the  haul  to  the  railway  cars 
and  the  transport  by  rail  cost  so  much  that  they  wipe  out  all 
the  profits?  Huge  premiums  are  paid  every  day  by  capitalists 
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to  command  advantageous  situations  in  the  commercial  dis- 
tricts of  our  cities.  As  applied  to  residence  property,  advan- 
tageous situations  include  more  than  convenience  to  transport 
and  availability  of  utilities.  The  purchaser  of  a  home  seeks 
amenities,  described  by  Dr.  Ely  to  mean  "beautiful  scenery, 
a  pleasant  neighborhood,  congenial  neighbors,  and  all  other 
inducements  which  add  to  the  pleasure  and  comforts  of  living." 

Another  physical  characteristic  of  land  which  Dr.  Ely  lists 
is  its  durability,  that  is,  with  proper  management  land  will 
continue  to  produce  crops  for  endless  years  without  exhibiting 
marked  changes.  A  coal  mine  after  the  coal  is  taken  out  is 
hardly  a  natural  resource.  An  Ohio  farm  may  be  cropped  for 
a  hundred  years  and  still  remain  a  valuable  Ohio  farm  capable 
of  producing  crops  for  another  hundred  years. 

Dr.  Ely  points  out  that  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  by 
which  a  definite  limit  to  the  application  of  capital  and  labor 
to  land  is  set  by  the  "diminishing  returns"  which  occur  at  a 
given  point,  and  the  relative  scarcity  of  land  for  the  uses  which 
are  most  in  demand,  together  with  the  slowness  with  which 
uses  of  land  can  be  adapted  to  changes  in  prices,  set  the  terms 
of  the  problem  of  economic  uses.  These  economic  character- 
istics have  been  overlooked  much  more  frequently  than  the 
more  obvious  physical  characteristics,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  important.  No  intelligent  assignment  of  land  to  its  most 
fitting  use  can  be  made  without  consideration  of  these  three 
important  economic  characteristics. 

But  of  all  the  characteristics  of  land  most  generally  ignored 
we  may  site  the  social  aspects.  Dr.  Ely  recalls  the  great 
"political  and  social  power"  which  attach  to  land  ownership, 
but  he  points  out  the  principle  which  is  invoked  in  community 
control  incident  to  effective  planning.  "The  more  intensive  the 
use  of  the  land"  he  declares,  "the  more  highly  developed  must 
be  the  social  control."  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
with  the  doubling  and  trebling  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  we  shall  be  obliged  to  develop  social  control  beyond  the 
limits  reached  through  planning  and  zoning  up  to  this  time. 
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Those  who  hark  back  to  the  good  old  days  of  complete  indi- 
vidual liberty  to  use  land  without  social  control  of  any  sort, 
of  course,  are  describing  a  situation  which  never  did  exist  and 
which,  even  in  the  modified  form  which  prevailed  on  the 
frontier,  is  not  likely  to  occur  again  on  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Land  Inventory. — Having  in  mind  the  characteristics 
of  land,  a  land  inventory,  to  be  an  effective  guide  for  land 
uses,  should  list  in  some  convenient  form  the  land  resources 
of  a  given  area.  No  merchant  would  conduct  a  considerable 
business  without  making  detailed  inventories  at  regular  inter- 
vals. The  United  States  Government  as  the  agent  of  the  people 
is  just  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  Uncle  Sam  needs  a  complete 
inventory  of  his  land  resources  in  public  and  private  owner- 
ship. Fortunately  Uncle  Sam  has  forty-eight  districts  and 
something  over  three  thousand  local  subdivisions,  not  counting 
the  cities  and  towns,  in  which  he  can  count  on  co-operation 
in  discovering  his  immediate  and  potential  assets. 

In  the  section  on  City  Planning  reference  was  made  to  the 
various  map-making  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
There  are  the  topographical  surveys,  showing  contours,  but  not 
listing  types  of  cover  with  the  exception  of  a  general  indication 
of  "woodland."  The  civil-base  maps  seldom  show  topography. 
The  soil  maps  prepared  by  the  Federal  Government  indicate 
certain  highly  technical  terms  to  show  soil  content,  but  one 
would  never  dream  that  a  certain  brown  spot  designated  in  the 
"legend"  as  "sandy  loam,"  really  fell  in  the  middle  of  an  apple 
orchard.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  "farm  advisers"  from  the 
experiment  stations  are  kept  busy  explaining  to  prospective 
settlers  hi  many  regions  that  the  soil  maps  are  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  use  to  which  certain  farm  lands  ought  to  be  put. 
Mr.  Lovejoy  refers  to  the  "farm-management  surveys"  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  record  and 
analyze  "the  details  of  family  and  labor  income,  compute  in- 
terest rates  upon  invested  capital,"  and  occasionally  take  note 
of  the  size  of  the  farm  unit.  The  United  States  Biological 
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Survey  conducts  surveys  to  chart  "the  ranges  of  rodents  and 
wildfowl,"  but  has  not  issued  information,  states  Mr.  Lovejoy, 
covering  the  "normal  carrying  capacity  of  typical  ranges  in 
terms  of  deer,  beaver,  or  quail." 

These  surveys,  all  valuable  to  some  one  for  some  purpose, 
are  conducted  separately  and  issued  in  separate  maps,  all  of 
which,  taken  together,  do  not  furnish  complete  information, 
capable  of  being  placed  on  a  map,  which  a  prospective  settler 
or  purchaser  in  any  section  ought  to  have  at  his  disposal  before 
risking  his  labor  and  his  money  in  a  farming  venture. 

We  have  seen  that  the  public  domain  was  transferred  to 
private  ownership  without  any  adequate  inventory  of  quality 
and  classification  for  use.  We  have  referred  to  the  failure  of 
many  reclamation  projects  because  some  of  the  important  ele- 
ments affecting  the  farmers  were  ignored.  We  shall  see  how 
the  indiscriminate  withdrawal  of  forests  from  the  public  do- 
main included  many  areas  better  suited  to  other  uses  because 
no  information  was  available  which  gave  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate description  of  the  lands.  For  a  score  of  years  the  Forest 
Service  has  been  inventorying  and  classifying  its  lands  in  a 
way  which  has  developed  intelligent  policies.  Land  better 
suited  to  agriculture  has  been  eliminated.  Grazing  and  rec- 
reation have  found  a  secondary  place  within  the  National 
Forests. 

But  it  was  not  until  agriculture  had  been  overtaken  by 
"hard  times,"  not  until  the  great  engineering  feats  of  huge 
reclamation  projects  had  been  overshadowed  by  the  failure  of 
the  farmers  to  carry  the  financial  load,  not  until  the  accu- 
mulated penalties  for  the  unjustified  "land  booms"  began  to 
be  doled  out  to  the  victims  of  the  inexorable  "reaction,"  that 
there  developed  scientific  movements  to  prevent  recurrence  of 
these  widespread  maladjustments. 

President  Harding's  "Agricultural  Conference"  brought  to- 
gether many  of  the  ablest  leaders  in  the  country — specialists 
in  scientific  agriculture  in  all  its  phases.  It  also  called  in  the 
economists.  Dr.  Ely  urged  the  classification  of  land  "with  a 
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view  of  determining  what  areas  should  be  devoted  to  crops, 
to  grazing,  to  forests,  since  we  have  distinct  policies  for  each 
one  of  these  kinds  of  land." 

In  the  meantime  it  was  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  public 
that  something  was  wrong  with  agriculture.  For  all  the  scien- 
tific information  dispensed  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
co-operation  with  the  State  authorities,  the  farmers  were  not 
making  both  ends  meet.  Something  more  was  needed  to  put 
farming  on  a  stable,  business  basis.  Marketing  was  an  impor- 
tant part  of  farming  business,  but  there  were  other  economic 
elements.  In  the  quiet  reorganization  which  has  been  going  on 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  "Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics"  has  been  established,  with  a  division  paying 
special  attention  to  the  problems  of  land  economics. 

Paralleling  the  trend  of  theory  being  worked  out  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  perhaps  preceding  it  in  point 
of  time,  a  distinct  and  pathfinding  movement  was  developing 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  led  by  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely 
who  has  pioneered  in  the  field  of  economic  theory  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  . 

The  Institute  for  Research  in  Land  Economics. — In 
October  of  1920  there  was  organized  "The  Institute  for  Re- 
search in  Land  Economics  and  Public  Utilities,"  with  a  dis- 
tinguished Board  of  Trustees,  now  consisting  of  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw,  President,  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews;  Judge 
M.  B.  Rosenberry,  Vice- President-Treasurer,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  Director;  Dr.  John 
H.  Finley  of  the  New  York  Times;  Dr.  Henry  C.  Taylor, 
eminent  agricultural  economist;  Colonel  Henry  S.  Graves, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  Yale  University;  Mr.  W.  S. 
Kies  of  W.  S.  Kies  Company,  New  York  City;  General  Nathan 
William  MacChesney,  Chicago;  and  Honorable  Frank  O.  Low- 
den,  Sinnissippi  Farm,  Oregon,  Illinois. 

In  the  autumn  of  1925  the  Institute  moved  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  to  become  affiliated  with  the  School  of 
Commerce  of  the  Northwestern  University,  with  headquarters 
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to  be  established  on  a  lake-front  site  near  Lincoln  Park,  Chi- 
cago. Already  the  founders  have  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  the  economic  thought  of  the  people  at  large  in  regard  to 
land  problems.  Through  the  research  of  graduate  students  the 
Institute  should  build  up  a  great  body  of  detailed  information 
concerning  land  economics  and  public  utilities  on  which  new 
principles  and  laws  can  be  based.  There  are  few  fields  in  which 
we  are  so  lacking  in  accurate  information  covering  the  years 
of  modern  urban  and  rural  development.  Economic  informa- 
tion and  interpretation  has  lagged  behind  the  scientific  dis- 
coveries in  the  physical  sciences. 

The  Institute  is  issuing  a  series  of  books  on  Land  Economics 
and  its  staff  is  engaged  in  giving  courses  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  Northwestern  University  in  various  phases  of 
land  economics  and  public  utilities.  The  Institute  has  con- 
ducted courses  in  real  estate  and  land  economics  under  the 
auspices  of  real  estate  boards  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  of 
Commerce.  A  series  of  texts  to  be  used  in  the  standard  course 
in  real  estate  outlined  by  the  Joint  Commission  representing 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  the  United 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  and  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Land 
Economics  and  Public  Utilities,  is  being  issued.  For  the  first 
time,  a  definite,  constructive  effort  is  being  made  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  academic  theorists  and  the  business  men  who 
actually  deal  in  land. 

Thus  it  is  becoming  possible  in  the  universities  and  in  the 
special  schools  of  commerce  for  students  and  those  already 
engaged  in  business  to  study  the  principles  governing  real 
estate.  The  whole  problem  of  city  planning  rests  upon  the 
development  and  treatment  of  real  estate  in  cities.  The  wider 
problem  of  land  planning  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  in  the 
States,  in  the  rural  districts,  in  the  towns  and  in  the  cities  and 
their  environs,  is  not  only  tied  up  with  real  estate  but  with 
the  policies  of  those  who  deal  in  real  estate.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  most  hopeful  indication  that  at  the  very  outset  of  these 
researches  in  land  economics  the  organized  real  estate  men 
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and  women  of  the  country  should  collaborate  in  outlining  a 
real  estate  course  based  on  careful  studies  of  facts  and  tend- 
encies. 

It  does  not  seem  improbable  that  in  the  general  field  of  land 
planning  there  should  develop  some  such  co-ordinating  meth- 
ods as  evolved  in  the  practice  of  city  planning.  In  both  the 
services  of  a  wide  range  of  specialists  are  needed.  In  both 
leadership  and  co-ordination  are  needed.  We  have  seen  in  the 
making  of  comprehensive  city  plans  leadership  sometimes  falls 
to  the  architects,  sometimes  to  the  landscape  architects,  and 
increasingly  on  engineers  who  have  training  and  experience  in 
city  planning.  We  have  seen  that  the  neglect  of  the  economists 
has  often  curtailed  the  usefulness  of  those  who  could  make 
great  plans,  but  who  could  not  provide  the  means  for  carrying 
them  out.  In  the  field  of  land  planning  we  shall  doubtless 
see  leadership  emerge  from  the  various  technical  groups;  but 
whether  in  the  guise  of  co-ordinator  or  collaborator,  the  land 
economist  will  play  an  important  role. 

The  Michigan  Land  Economic  Survey. — Perhaps  the 
most  important  demonstration  of  the  new  method  being  devel- 
oped is  the  Michigan  Land  Economic  Survey.  Leaders  in 
Michigan  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  this  great  and  prosperous 
State  had  depleted  its  once  valuable  timber  resources,  had 
developed  a  disturbingly  extensive  absentee  land  ownership, 
and  seemed  headed  for  a  repetition  of  the  depressing  decline 
of  farming  which  took  plaee  in  New  England  a  generation 
earlier.  The  idle  land  in  Michigan  was  not  much  of  an  asset 
from  any  point  of  view. 

In  1919  the  Michigan  Academy  of  Science  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  which  was  confronting  the  State,  and 
which,  it  is  now  developing,  is  troubling  other  States.  Dr. 
C.  I.  Sauer,  now  head  of  the  Department  of  Geography  at  the 
University  of  California,  organized  the  recommendations  of  the 
Academy  in  the  Annual  Report  issued  by  the  Academy  in  1920. 
He  thought  that  an  inventory  of  the  great  areas  of  idle  lands 
should  be  made  which  should  include  adequate  information 
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as  to  "(i)  physical  conditions,  such  as  soil,  climate,  cover; 
( 2 )  economic  data,  such  as  history  and  status  of  existing  utili- 
zations, trend  of  population,  tax  and  fiscal  affairs."  At  the 
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From  an  article  by  P.  S.  Lovejoy  in  "The  Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility 
Economics,"  Volume  i,  Number  2,  published  for  the  Institute  for  Research 
in  Land  Economics  and  Public  Utilities,  by  A.  W.  Shaw  Company. 


outset  it  was  determined  that  the  survey  should  use  the  scien- 
tific personnel  of  the  State  and  seek  such  Federal  co-operation 
as  it  would  be  possible  to  secure.  Here  was  co-ordination  and 
leadership  being  furnished  to  make  it  possible  for  the  various 
scientific  specialists  to  function  effectively. 
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Fortunately  for  Michigan,  an  old  and  forgotten  statute  which 
authorized  a  "Soil  and  Economic  Survey"  was  resuscitated, 
and  the  services  of  the  State  University,  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Conserva- 
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From  an  article  by  P.  S.  Lovejoy  in  "The  Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility 
Economics."  Volume  i,  Number  2,  published  for  the  Institute  for  Research 
in  Land  Economics  and  Public  Utilities,  by  A.  W.  Shaw  Company. 

tion  were  secured.  Mr.  Lovejoy  has  told  us  that  "when  the 
first  field  season  had  demonstrated  the  complete  feasibility  of 
the  general  plan  and  the  urgent  need  for  such  inventory  work, 
the  State  Department  of  Conservation  adopted  the  new  'Land- 
Economic  Survey,'  provided  funds,  and  continues  to  operate 
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the  survey.  No  doubt  these  maps  will  become  quite  as  worn 
from  use  by  the  various  State  and  local  officials  as  those  dog- 
eared sheets  prepared  in  Cincinnati  for  the  comprehensive  plan 
of  the  city. 

The  Michigan  Land-Economic  Survey  which  has  covered 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  acres  of  typical  cut-over  land, 
has  developed  a  new  technique.  It  has  established,  according 
to  Mr.  Lovejoy,  the  inventory  as  a  prerequisite  to  classification 
and  planning.  This  is  tremendously  important  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  there  are,  perhaps,  250,000,000  acres  of  cut- 
over  lands  in  the  timbered  States  which  must  be  put  to  some 
use  if  they  are  not  to  constitute  a  "drag"  on  our  standard  of 
living  in  the  United  States.  Such  land  must  come  into  use, 
if  it  is  rescued  from  its  idle  and  unproductive  state,  for  refor- 
estation, for  farming  or  for  recreation  which  may  frequently 
be  incidental  to  a  purely  economic  use.  As  Mr.  Lovejoy 
tersely  remarks,  "Industrial  uses  of  land,  water-powers,  min- 
eral developments,  and  the  like,  important  and  feasible  as  they 
often  are,  will  at  most  utilize  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
acreage  involved.  It  is,  therefore,  a  case  of  farms,  forests,  and 
recreation — or  nothing;  with  'nothing'  signifying  wholesale 
bankruptcies, "  as  unquestionably  indicated  by  the  700,000 
acres  of  tax-delinquent  land  which  has  already  reverted  to  the 
State  of  Michigan,  where  the  State  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
impoverished  landlord. 

The  Inventory. — The  personnel  and  technique  of  the  sur- 
vey are  of  special  importance  in  view  of  the  precedents  which 
are  being  set.  The  permanent  staff  included  a  forester,  a  soil 
surveyor,  a  land  economist  and  two  general  utility  aides.  Spe- 
cialists in  other  fields  were  called  in  as  needed.  The  work  went 
forward  in  three  surveys:  (i)  civil-base  data — topography, 
cover  and  utilizations,  (2)  soils,  (3)  land  and  related  eco- 
nomics. A  prospective  purchaser  who  went  into  one  of  the 
surveyed  counties  in  Michigan,  not  only  could  discover  reli- 
able information  concerning  the  soil  and  past  use  of  any  land 
in  the  area,  but  could  find  mapped,  classified,  and  analyzed 
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the  topography,  the  cover,  the  present  ownership  and  the 
assessed  valuation  not  only  for  specific  areas  in  which  he 
might  be  interested  but  for  possible  competing  areas  in  the 
region.  In  Roscommon  County,  for  example,  the  classifica- 
tion of  ownership  in  1924  showed  that  more  than  half  of  the 
area  of  the  county  was  in  public  ownership  or  general  absentee 
ownership.  Only  about  one-eighth  of  the  land  in  the  county 
was  in  actual  use.  Such  a  prospective  purchaser  could  be 
saved  from  investing  capital  in  land  at  a  rate  on  which  he 
could  never  expect  reasonable  returns  from  any  one  of  the 
three  principal  uses  to  which  the  land  could  be  put.  Yet, 
the  surveyors  have  managed  to  adopt  inventory  classes  which 
reflect  actual  facts  rather  than  attempts  to  grade  the  land  in 
a  way  which  would  arouse  antagonism  of  the  private  owners 
and  land  selling  organizations.  One  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  the  survey  in  the  territory  so  far  covered  is  that  "the 
lines  between  super-marginal,  marginal,  and  sub-marginal 
lands  seem  to  be  indicated  with  even  greater  precision  than 
was  to  be  hoped  for  and  without  involving  any  form  of  arbi- 
trary or  debatable  assertion." 

Land  Classification. — Classification  of  any  sort  is  a  most 
elusive  subject.  Library  cataloguers  have  long  since  discovered 
that  one  sort  of  physical  classification  precludes  an  exactly 
different,  but  sometimes  equally  important,  classification. 
There  is  found  to  be  a  definite  limitation  for  cross-references, 
whether  for  libraries,  government  departments  or  land  char- 
acteristics. Therefore,  the  Michigan  Survey  in  the  classifica- 
tions which  it  has  adopted,  following  closely  as  they  do,  the 
selective  fact  inventory,  is  building  up  precedents  for  the  in- 
ventory and  classification  of  similar  areas  in  other  States. 
This  classification  might  not  be  found  equally  applicable  to 
all  rural  lands.  Indeed,  even  in  Michigan,  a  composite  classi- 
fication, involving  cover,  lay  of  land,  intent  in  ownership, 
assessed  valuation  cannot  be  evolved  from  the  inventory  maps. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  all  these  data  might  be  gath- 
ered, and  doubt  still  exist  as  to  the  best  or  highest  use  to 
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which  a  given  area  might  be  put.  Cleared  land  does  make  good 
farms  under  favorable  conditions.  It  can  also  be  reforested. 
Sometimes  it  furnishes  grazing  facilities.  But  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  that  a  careful 
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From  an  article  by  P.  S.  Lovejoy  in  "The  Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility 
Economics,"  Volume  i,  Number  2,  published  for  the  Institute  for  Research 
in  Land  Economics  and  Public  Utilities,  by  A.  W.  Shaw  Company. 

analysis  of  the  probable  returns  to  be  expected  from  farming 
a  given  cut-over  area,  will,  for  a  given  period  of  time,  deter- 
mine without  much  doubt,  whether  that  particular  piece  of 
land  ought  to  be  reforested,  put  under  cultivation,  or  devel- 
oped into  grazing  ranges  for  stock. 

Dr.  Ely  has  suggested  an  outline  of  uses  to  which  land  may 
be  put.     Some  of  the  uses  are  conflicting,  as  applied  to  a 
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single  piece  of  land.  Some  of  them  can  be  co-ordinated  on 
the  same  land  without  harm  to  either;  though,  in  most  cases, 
it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  point  where  even  carefully  co- 
ordinated uses  become  conflicting,  and  at  this  point  it  ought 
to  be  clearly  denned  as  to  which  uses  are  primary  and  which 
secondary.  Forest  land  may  often  be  used  for  grazing  with- 
out harm  to  the  forest,  if  the  grazing  is  controlled  in  the 
interests  of  scientific  forestry.  But  if  the  reverse  is  true,  a 
50-  or  75-year  crop  may  be  injured  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  gains  to  be  secured  by  unregulated  grazing. 

Dr.  Ely's  Suggested  Classification  of  Natural  Resources. 

A.  Sub-surface  appropriation — oil,  gas,  minerals,  stones,  salt,  etc. 

B.  Surface  appropriation: 
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Land  Planning. — It  will  be  seen  that  any  adequate  land 
planning  for  uses  to  which  land  can  be  economically  put  must 
involve  inventories  of  characteristics,  past  and  present  uses, 
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Frojti  an  article  by  P.  S.  Lovejoy  in  "The  Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility 
Economics,"  Volume  i,  Number  2,  published  for  the  Institute  for  Research 
in  Land  Economics  and  Public  Utilities,  by  A.  W.  Shaw  Company. 


with  estimates  of  value  based  generally  on  assessments  for 
taxation  purposes.  The  classification  into  categories  suitable 
for  the  possible  spread  of  uses  will  then  need  to  be  evolved. 
Even  after  these  two  steps  are  taken  there  will  ordinarily  need 
to  be  considerable  flexibility  in  assigning  future  uses  to  given 
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areas  of  land  because  of  a  certain  amount  of  adaptability  in- 
herent in  certain  areas  and  because  of  changing  conditions  of 
population,  industry  and  markets  which  make  certain  uses 
unprofitable  in  one  period  and  highly  profitable  in  another. 

The  Michigan  Survey  has  proved,  if  we  did  not  already  know 
it,  that  the  hard-and-fast  permanent  classification  between 
publicly  and  privately  owned  land  is  not  possible.  It  has 
shown  the  tendency  of  lands  to  revert  to  public  ownership 
when  they  are  not  being  utilized  for  some  purpose  which  will 
bring  in  fairty  immediate  and  regular  returns.  It  may  be  that 
private  capital,  earning  2  or  3  per  cent  on  investments,  to  be 
collected  like  deferred  dividends  on  life  insurance  policies, 
at  the  end  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  will  flow  into  forest-growing 
ventures.  Much  private  capital  has  been  expended  in  metro- 
politan regions  with  little  better  chances  for  income  though 
possibly  the  determining  motive  for  investing  money  in  a  sky- 
scraping  tower  would  be  found  in  personal  pride  and  advertise- 
ment rather  than  in  the  conscious  acceptance  of  the  low  income. 

At  any  rate,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  marked  tend- 
ency for  cut-over  lands  to  revert  to  public  ownership.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  definite  trend  which  pushes  unproductive  land  of 
any  sort  into  government  ownership.  We  have  witnessed  the 
tendency  for  income-producing  land,  with  fairly  regular  annual 
returns,  to  gravitate  to  private  ownership.  A  public  opinion 
might  develop  which  would  hold  such  land  in  public  owner- 
ship; but  it  has  not  operated  except  in  the  conservation 
policies  under  which  we  have  to-day  our  great  National 
Parks  and  Forests,  together  with  certain  other  valuable 
resources. 

In  the  examination  of  special  classes  of  land  and  water  re- 
sources we  shall  see  that,  while  great  areas  of  the  country  will 
easily  fall  into  well-recognized  classes,  there  will  be  consider- 
able spaces  for  which  there  will  be  contests  over  conflicting 
and  mutually-exclusive  uses.  These  contests  cannot  be  equi- 
tably settled  by  local  decisions.  Only  by  the  long-range  bal- 
anced judgment  covering  the  comparative  needs  for  different 
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land  uses  can  the  borderland  cases  be  settled  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
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NOTES 

Page  329.  In  the  announcement  of  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Land 
Economics  and  Public  Utilities  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  described: 

"The  scope  of  land  economics  is  as  large  as  that  of  property  rights 
in  land  and  natural  resources.  ...  In  the  complex  civilization  in 
which  we  live  to-day,  nearly  every  phase  of  life  to  which  we  turn 
presents  problems  of  property  rights  in  land  or  in  natural  re- 
sources. .  .  . 

"It  is  a  sad  fact  that  heretofore  but  slight  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  principles  which  govern  this  pervasive  relationship  between 
men  that  rises  out  of  their  relation  to  the  land.  But  until  recently 
mere  mention  was  made  of  them  in  economic  treatises  and  but  few 
texts  have  ever  appeared  in  which  they  were  set  forth.  Vital  though 
the  subject  is,  it  is  still  untouched  by  the  hand  of  the  scientific 
investigator.  Legislatures  have  to  deal  with  these  problems  in  a 
way  that  affects  us  all,  but  they  are  forced  to  proceed  empirically 
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in  the  absence  of  any  careful  analysis  of  the  principles  involved. 
In  some  countries  the  whole  subject  has  become  the  prey  of  party 
politics  and  cannot  easily  be  approached  from  a  detached  point  of 
view.  In  some  parts  of  America  a  similar  situation  is  arising.  .  .  . 

"The  very  occupation  of  the  land  and  the  utilization  of  its  nat- 
ural resources  involve  costs  and  problems  which  have  never  been 
analyzed.  The  real  estate  of  our  cities  carries  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  costs  of  city  government.  A  great  share  of  the  burden 
of  the  city  budget  of  taxation  rests  upon  the  owner  of  the  land. 
In  some  cities  the  growth  of  the  population  and  of  urban  value  is 
checked  by  unwise  taxation  policies,  and  scarcely  a  city  exists  but 
needs  scientific  methods  of  assessment  which  will  assure  fairness  to 
all  without  danger  to  the  city's  treasury. 

"Land  settlement  and  colonization  plans  have  been  carried  on 
without  proper  consideration  of  underlying  economic  factors.  Great 
developments  have  failed  in  the  moment  of  success  because  of  a 
disregard  of  fundamental  economic  principles.  Each  year  an  enor- 
mous waste  in  money  and  a  tragic  loss  of  human  effort — which 
means  human  life — could  be  avoided  by  the  application  of  economic 
science  to  the  problems  of  land  settlement  and  colonization. 

"Investors  in  city  property  are  frequently  lured  to  financial  de- 
struction by  the  promise  of  large  increments  in  their  investments. 
Instances  are  multiplied  of  the  almost  fabulous  increases  that  have 
come  to  city  real  estate  values  in  the  course  of  twenty,  thirty,  or 
even  fifty  years.  But  the  element  of  costs  is  left  out  of  all  such 
considerations.  The  mind  of  the  buyer  is  dazed  with  an  array  of 
glittering  prospects  of  reaping  where  he  has  not  sown,  and  he  is 
allowed  to  forget  that  taxes  must  be  paid  every  twelve  months, 
that  special  assessments,  frequently  equal  to  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  property,  must  be  met,  and  that  money  invested  in 
real  estate,  if  put  instead  into  a  savings  bank  at  four  percent  and 
compounded  semi-annually,  would  double  itself  every  eighteen  years. 
The  neglect  of  these  costs  in  land  utilization  leads  to  many  hopeless 
investments.  ,  .  . 

"It  was  inevitable  that  the  study  of  problems  connected  with 
land  and  land  utilization  should  lead  to  the  parallel  study  of  public 
utilities.  The  value  of  land,  for  example,  is  in  a  very  vital  sense 
dependent  upon  the  public  utility  service  with  which  it  is  supplied. 
The  city  addition  cries  for  street  car  service,  and  more  and  more  it 
waits  upon  the  installation  of  other  public  utilities  before  it  can 
be  successfully  marketed.  The  exact  relationship  which  exists  here, 
however,  has  not  been  adequately  analyzed. 

"Our  policies  of  control  of  public  utilities  are  almost  as  various 
as  the  number  of  public  utilities  to  be  controlled,  but  little  effort 
has  been  made  to  study  the  results  of  these  policies.  When  State 
and  municipal  authorities  look  for  a  critical  analysis  and  an  un- 
prejudiced appraisal  of  the  various  policies,  they  look  in  vain." 

Page  334.    In  his  article  on  "The  Theory  and  Practice  in  Land  Classi- 
fication," P.  S.  Lovejoy  describes  the  inventories  in  some  detail: 

"The  civil-base  map  shows  the  land  net ;  streams  and  lakes ;  roads, 
buildings,  and  other  improvements,  and,  where  important,  their 
quality  and  condition,  especially  whether  used  or  abandoned. 
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"Topography  is  shown  in  five  classes,  from  level  and  in  need  of 
drainage  to  very  steep  and  broken.  Contours  would  be  preferable 
but  proved  too  costly  for  the  present. 

"  'Cover,'  as  shown,  includes  forest,  swamp,  grass,  and  other 
forms  of  'wild'  growth,  and  also  all  lands  under  any  defined  forms 
of  agriculture  or  other  utilization,  such  as  tilled,  orchard,  pasture. 
Abandonments  are  shown  as  such.  .  .  .  The  cover  symbols  number 
nearly  50  and  permit  of  indefinite  combination  to  express  almost 
any  possible,  and  all  important  cover  complexes.  Units  down  to  10 
acres  are  shown. 

"Forest  growth,  and  whether  the  growth  is  original  or  secondary, 
is  recorded  under  a  system  worked  out  in  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  Forest  Experiment  Station.  The  maps  indicate  the 
species  in  the  mixture,  their  relative  importance,  stand  density 
('thick,  medium,  thin,'  and  so  on)  and  the  prevailing  diameter 
ranges  (which  of  course  correlate  to  ages). 

"When  the  maps  are  planimetered,  the  total  acreage  of  each  typical 
or  important  forest  growth  and  condition  can  be  tabulated  for 
species,  density  of  stocking,  and  size  or  age.  .  .  .  When  the  results 
are  available,  for  any  given  area  or  land  type,  it  will  be  known  what 
volume  and  quality  of  forest  products  are  to  be  anticipated  in  the 
normal  course  of  events.  .  .  . 

"The  classification  of  forest  and  other  wild  growth  was  worked 
put  in  co-operation  with  professional  biologists  as  well  as  with 
foresters.  As  this  phase  of  study  has  been  handled  it  is  readily 
translatable  into  terms  of  wild-life  habitat,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
forest  products,  can  be  (and  is  being)  given  technical  analysis  in 
order  to  determine  the  carrying  capacities,  degrees  of  stocking, 
and  limiting  factors  in  the  biological  complex  which  must 
be  understood  and  balanced  before  deer,  beaver,  trout,  or 
partridge  populations  may  reach,  or  be  held  at,  anything  like  their 
maximums.  .  .  . 

"To  link  cover  and  wild-life  with  recreational  resources,  the  char- 
acter of  stream  and  lake  shores  and  bottoms  is  recorded  by  the 
survey,  together  with  beaches,  favorable  building  sites  for  summer 
resorts,  and  similar  features. 

"In  the  larger  water  areas,  approximate  depths,  bottom  conditions, 
and  the  character  and  location  of  aquatic  vegetation  are  mapped. 
.  .  .  With  aquatic  habitats  mapped,  the  specialists  in  fish-culture 
will  know  the  location,  mileage,  and  acreage  of  the  several  char- 
acteristic combinations,  can  plan  the  order  of  technical  investigations 
needed  to  refine  and  apply  the  base  data,  and  can  adapt  their 
planting  and  other  field  operations  with  a  certainty  of  success  that 
has  been  long  wanting  and  previously  impossible.  .  .  . 

"Following  the  field  men  who  map  base  and  cover,  come  the 
soil  surveyors.  .  .  . 

"Economic  and  glacial  geologists,  meanwhile,  have  been  refining 
their  data  in  their  fields,  and  the  hydro-engineer  has  been  running 
his  levels  and  investigating  storage  and  power  sites.  Peat  and  marl 
deposits  are  sounded  and  sampled.  Prehistoric  earthworks  and  the 
like  are  accurately  located  and  reported  to  the  authorities  in  archae- 
ology. .  .  . 

"Having  prepared  a  plat  showing  separately  each  parcel  of  rural 
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real  estate  and  its  assessed  value,  a  county  map  is  made  to  chart 
assessed  values  of  all  lands  by  classes.  .  .  . 

"By  interviewing  township  supervisors  (in  Michigan  also  rural 
assessors)  the  land  economist  also  learns  and  records  the  character 
of  each  land  holder,  such  as  bona  fide  farmer,  new  settler,  squatter, 
"resorter,"  absentee  speculator,  lumber  firm,  mortgagee.  When 
platted  against  assessed  values  and  the  soil  and  cover  maps,  the  rela- 
tions between  land  types  and  ownership  become  evident.  When 
platted  to  show  percentages  of  the  local  tax  burden  carried  by  the 
several  types  of  land  and  owners,  the  essential  facts  as  to  the  inci- 
dence of  taxation  and  its  significance  are  easily  read. 

"The  history  and  status  of  colonization  and  similar  land-selling 
projects  is  especially  inquired  into." 

Mr.  Love  joy  states  that  field  work  is  done  on  a  scale  of  4  inches  to 
the  mile  and  requires  a  total  summer  crew  of  about  20.  The  total  cost 
of  the  field  work,  not  counting  the  contributed  work,  comes  to  about 
2^/2  cents  per  acre. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  FOREST  LANDS  AND  CUT-OVER  AREAS 

The  people  of  this  country  have  cut,  consumed  and  wasted 
more  timber,  probably,  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
than  was  ever  destroyed  in  a  similar  area  and  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Of  the  three  million  square  miles  of  the 
continental  United  States  it  is  estimated  that  two-fifths  were 
covered  with  forest.  The  Eastern  division  contained  over  a 
million  square  miles  in  a  broad,  continuous  strip  from  Maine 
to  Florida.  The  Western  division  was  broken  but  spread  over 
some  245,000  square  miles. 

The  pioneers  never  thought  of  the  forests  as  a  crop.  It 
seemed  to  them  that  there  was  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
trees.  Their  problem  was  to  "clear  the  land"  to  make  way 
for  annual  crops  which  would  provide  food  and  clothing. 
"Hostility  to  the  forest  became  ingrained  in  the  American 
spirit,"  says  Herbert  A.  Smith.  "To  free  the  soil  from  its 
mastery  was  to  serve  the  cause  of  progress,  to  create  wealth, 
to  help  build  an  empire." 

As  an  industry  the  lumber  business  developed  slowly.  Tim- 
ber was  consumed  by  the  population  near  the  forest.  Except 
along  the  coast  near  the  harbors  it  was  not  easily  transported. 
But  the  development  of  the  steam  railway  changed  all  this. 
In  1840  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  17,000,000 
and  its  per  capita  consumption  of  lumber  is  estimated  at  85 
board  feet.  In  1850,  with  a  population  of  23,000,000  the 
per  capita  consumption  was  230  board  feet.  Expansion  con- 
tinued until  1906  when  46,000,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber 
was  cut  and  the  capital  invested  in  the  lumber  business  ex- 
ceeded a  billion  dollars.  In  1907  the  per  capita  consumption 
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was  500  board  feet.  In  1920  it  had  dropped  to  316  board 
feet. 

The  movement  to  protect  the  forests  and  to  promote  tree 
planting  had  small  beginnings  shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  In 
1872,  "Arbor  Day"  was  inaugurated.  The  settlers  who  had 
moved  from  the  forest-clad  hills  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  were 
beginning  to  plant  trees  in  the  open  prairie. 

In  1875  there  was  organized  in  Chicago  the  American  For- 
estry Association.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  was  to 
promote  "a  permanent  and  sufficient  supply  of  forests."  It  was 
believed  that  forest  cover  exerted  an  important  influence  upon 
water  and  soil  conditions  and  that  utilization  of  soils  suitable 
chiefly  for  forest  planting  was  necessary  to  national  prosperity. 
And  particularly  it  was  desired  to  fight  that  great  enemy  of 
forests — fire.  The  Association  was  the  principal  agency  in  the 
creating  of  public  sentiment  which  made  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  service,  which,  under  a  succession  of 
names,  but  with  increasing  power  and  responsibility,  has  con- 
tributed the  constructive  policies  by  which  we  profit  to-day. 
In  the  nineties  many  of  our  national  forests  in  the  West,  then 
known  as  forest  reserves,  were  saved  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  American  For- 
estry Association.  The  passage  of  the  Weeks  law  providing 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  protecting  the  headwaters  of  nav- 
igable streams  was  secured  largely  through  the  leadership  of 
the  American  Forestry  Association.  The  Clarke-McNary  law 
which  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1924  received  broad  support 
through  the  activities  of  the  association. 

The  American  Forestry  Association  has  made  a  definite  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  of  land  economics  through 
its  insistence  that  "certain  lands  are  chiefly  valuable  for  timber 
growing."  It  has  continuously  maintained  that  "the  allotment 
of  such  lands  to  their  best  economic  use  is  fundamental  in  land 
planting."  The  endeavor  to  classify  public  lands  with  this  end 
in  view  is  to-day  bearing  fruit  in  the  demand  for  a  more  thor- 
ough and  far-reaching  classification  than  has  yet  been  at- 
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tempted.  Moreover  it  is  doubtful  if  the  keen  public  interest 
in  conservation  policies  developed  in  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration could  have  reached  the  high  mark  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  years  of  organized  endeavor  under  the  American  For- 
estry Association. 

Federal  Service. — Running  parallel  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  lay  organization  the  Federal  service  has  grown  from  small 
beginnings.  Under  an  act  of  Congress  in  1876  a  special  agent 
was  appointed  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  collect  in- 
formation concerning  forestry.  In  1881  the  Division  of  For- 
estry was  established  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  By 
Act  of  Congress  in  1891  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  given  power  to  establish  forest  reservations,  and  President 
Harrison  established  the  Yellowstone  Park  Timber  Reserve. 
The  Act  of  June  4,  1897,  authorized  the  administration  of  the 
forest  reserves  which  were  then  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  Act  of  February  i,  1905,  transferred  the  forest 
reserves  and  the  authority  to  administer  them  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  July 
of  1905  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  became  the  Forest  Service. 
In  1907  the  name  "forest  reserves"  was  changed  to  "national 
forests,"  to  correct  an  impression  that  they  were  withdrawn 
from  use. 

Up  to  1911  the  national  forests  were  secured  by  setting 
aside  publicly-owned  land  as  forest  reserves  or  national  for- 
ests. With  the  passage  of  the  Weeks  law  in  1911,  Congress 
authorized  the  purchase  outright  of  mountain  lands  from  pri- 
vate owners  in  the  Appalachian  and  White  mountains  of  the 
East.  More  than  two  million  acres  have  been  acquired  under 
the  Weeks  law. 

In  June  of  1924  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  passed  Congress. 
This  act  extended  the  function  of  fire-fighting  "to  any  tim- 
bered or  forest-producing  lands  within  the  co-operating 
States,"  instead  of  confining  the  protection  to  forest  lands  on 
the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams.  The  act  authorized  in- 
creased appropriations  for  reforestation  and  made  provision 
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for  furnishing  farmers  with  forest  tree  seeds  and  plants  for 
farm  woodlots,  windbreaks  and  shelter-belts.  The  act,  if  fol- 
lowed by  adequate  appropriations,  should  make  it  possible  for 
the  Forest  Service  to  put  into  effect  far-reaching  national  poli- 
cies of  forest  replacement  and  forest  protection.  Other  recent 
legislation  gives  to  the  Service  more  freedom  in  making  land 
exchanges  in  order  to  bring  into  the  national  forests  additional 
areas  suitable  for  timber  production. 

One  particularly  important  provision  of  the  Clarke-McNary 
law  should  stimulate  better  classification  of  the  public  domain. 
Under  this  provision  the  remaining  unappropriated  and  unre- 
served public  lands  of  the  United  States  may  be  examined  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  land  valuable  for  stream-flow  protection 
or  timber  production.  The  results  of  these  examinations  may 
be  presented  to  Congress  by  the  President  with  a  view  to  in- 
corporating them  in  the  National  Forests.  Under  this  act  a 
large  number  of  military  areas  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Forest  Service  for  administration,  subject  only  to  recall  in  case 
of  military  necessity. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Forest  Service  for  1925,  Colonel  Gree- 
ley,  Forester,  renders  an  account  of  his  stewardship  and  pre- 
sents a  resume  of  the  accomplishments  for  the  twenty  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  Forest  Service  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  "The  most  significant 
change  in  our  forest  situation  within  recent  years,"  declares 
Colonel  Greeley,  "is  the  degree  to  which  timber  growing  has 
become  a  matter  of  general  interest  and  understanding  and  a 
use  of  the  soil  actually  applied  by  private  agencies."  In  the 
State  of  Maine,  it  is  said  that  over  9,000,000  acres  of  forest 
land  are  being  handled  under  some  form  of  forest  manage- 
ment. Nearly  a  score  of  lumber  companies  in  the  South  have 
begun  to  practice  reforestation  to  provide  a  dependable  future 
supply  of  timber.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  largest  private 
owner  of  virgin  timber  in  the  Northwest  has  employed  a 
trained  forester  to  advise  concerning  methods  for  perpetuating 
timber  growing  on  its  forest  lands.  In  California  the  replant- 
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ing  of  redwoods  has  been  undertaken,  and  it  is  expected  that 
by  the  winter  of  1930  the  annual  planting  area  will  equal  that 
cut  over  annually.  From  the  point  of  view  of  maintaining  an 
adequate  timber  supply  all  this  is  encouraging,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  combined  influence  of  the  Federal  Service  and 
various  lay  organizations  led  by  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  National  Forests  have  come  to  stay.  Not  only  has  it 
been  proved  that  forestry  is  a  branch  of  agriculture  which  can 
be  applied  with  profit  as  a  business  proposition,  but  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  Federal  Government  can  admin- 
ister a  vast  estate  in  the  interests  of  the  public  as  a  whole. 
While  the  Forests  in  the  direct  ownership  of  the  United  States 
will  never  comprise  all  of  the  extensive  forests  in  public  own- 
ership, yet  they  will  form  the  great  stabilizing  nucleus  and 
make  sure  that  in  periods  of  excessive  economic  demand  the 
policies  of  conservation  will  not  be  sacrificed  for  immediate 
lucrative  supply. 

There  are  now  in  the  National  Forests  184,126,000  acres 
of  which  158,395,000  are  Government-owned.  It  is  estimated 
that  fully  97  per  cent  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
best  suited  to  the  growing  of  trees  and  not  dedicated  to  other 
purposes  are  already  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Under  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  a  procedure  has  been  set 
up  to  make  it  possible  to  bring  into  the  National  Forests  all 
the  public  domain  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Other  additions 
to  the  great  national  forest  system  must  come  from  purchase 
or  gifts  or  possible  reversions. 

In  the  twenty  years  of  management  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  timber  cut  has  increased  from  68,475,000 
board  feet  to  1,038,000,000  board  feet  and  the  receipts  have 
advanced  from  $85,596  in  1905  to  $2,940,438  in  1925.  This 
supply  of  timber  has  been  furnished  through  the  practice  of 
scientific  forestry  without  depleting  the  supply  and  without 
injuring  protective  watershed  cover  or  certain  scenic  areas  con- 
scientiously preserved  by  the  policies  of  the  Forest  Service. 
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In  addition  to  the  landed  forest  estates  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  undertaken 
extensive  State  forests  which  are  administered  under  policies 
similar  to  those  of  the  National  government.  The  States  are 
also  endeavoring  to  stimulate  the  reforestation  of  private  lands 
and  the  scientific  management  of  woodlots.  New  York  main- 
tains a  nursery  which  had  available  10,000,000  trees  for  dis- 
tribution to  farmers  and  others  during  the  year  1925.  It  is 
expected  that  the  output  from  this  source  will  reach  35,000,000 
or  40,000,000  trees  by  1927. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Forest  Service  that  about  one-third 
of  the  remaining  forest  land  is  in  the  form  of  farm  woodlots, — 
or  more  than  150,000,000  acres,  with  a  yield  in  1920  of  forest 
products  to  the  value  of  $394,321,828. 

Through  the  National  and  State  public  forests,  through  the 
holdings  of  lumber  companies  administered  under  scientific 
principles  for  maintaining  a  permanent  supply  and  through 
the  proper  management  of  woodlands  owned  by  farmers,  it 
may  confidently  be  expected  that  the  end  of  the  next  fifty 
years  will  find  the  United  States  on  a  firm  basis  of  timber 
production. 

Principles  of  Land  Use. — Under  the  law  the  National 
Forests  were  created  for  two  major  purposes,  the  production 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  timber  and  the  protection  of  sources 
of  water  supply.  The  production  of  timber  on  the  public 
forests  includes  not  only  the  scientific  cutting  of  existing  for- 
ests but  the  reforestation  of  cut-over  areas  which  is  accom- 
plished by  replanting  and  by  protection  which  in  many  parts 
the  country  permits  a  natural  re-growth  to  spring  up.  Indeed 
the  Service  has  actually  produced  in  the  semi-arid  sand  hills 
of  Nebraska  a  thriving  pine  forest  which  can  be  seen  for  many 
miles  across  the  sands.  With  the  annual  planting  an  extensive 
green  forest  cover  will  ultimately  be  established  on  land  which 
in  the  known  history  of  man  has  never  borne  trees.  The  effect 
of  this  forest  on  the  surrounding  land  will  be  studied  and 
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possibly  the  surrounding  area  may  develop  increased  value 
as  well  as  the  forest  land  itself. 

The  value  of  stream-flow  protection  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. Comparison  of  any  moist  farming  land  along  per- 
petual streams  with  the  arid  or  semi-arid  areas  subject  to  long 
dry  seasons  and  fed  by  intermittent  flow  of  the  streams  from 
the  mountains  will  carry  conviction  to  any  doubter  that  the 
forest  cover  of  watersheds,  remote  as  it  may  seem,  is  a  basic 
necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  well-watered  agricultural 
lands.  Moreover,  more  than  1200  municipalities  and  towns 
secure  their  water  from  sources  within  the  National  Forests. 

Classification  of  Lands  by  the  Forest  Service. — One 
of  the  most  constructive  contributions  to  the  land  policies  of 
the  United  States  has  come  through  the  systematic  classifica- 
tion of  land  under  its  jurisdiction  by  the  Forest  Service. 
Through  the  inventory  and  classification  of  lands,  the  Service 
has  been  enabled  to  hold  only  those  lands  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  experts,  are  suitable  mainly  for  forest  production  or 
water-shed  cover.  Lands  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes 
have  been  rigorously  excluded  through  return  to  the  public 
domain.  Approximately  23,000  homestead  units  have  been 
carved  out  of  the  land  released  by  the  Forest  Service  as  suit- 
able for  farms  and  ranches.  Moreover,  through  a  system  of 
exchange,  the  forest  units  have  been  greatly  consolidated  into 
convenient  administrative  units. 

But  it  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  observed  the 
habits  of  forest  growth  that  absolutely  hard-and-fast  lines 
cannot  be  drawn.  The  south  slopes  of  wooded  areas  are  gen- 
erally covered  with  grass  or  barren  rocks.  These  could  not 
be  excluded  from  the  forest  lands  for  obvious  reasons.  More- 
over, the  forest  lands  begin  frequently  with  scattered  trees 
on  the  foothills  which  shade  gradually  into  closer  stands  on 
the  mountain  sides.  These  areas  of  mixed  grass  and  trees  are 
often  indispensable  to  water-shed  protection  and  even  to  the 
safe  administration  of  the  heavily-forested  regions,  particularly 
in  the  protection  from  ravages  of  fire.  Then  there  are  the 
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high  mountains  and  plateaus  above  the  timber  line  where  for 
a  brief  period  in  the  summer  forage  for  stock  may  often  be 
found. 

Grazing  a  Secondary  Use  in  National  Forests. — Thus 
we  find  within  the  National  Forests  much  land  which  is  suit- 
able for  the  grazing  of  stock.  In  1924  more  than  90,000,000 
acres  within  the  National  Forests  were  used  at  some  time  in 
the  year  for  the  grazing  of  stock,  which  in  1925  included 
about  eight  million  head  under  some  30,000  separate  permits. 
During  the  twenty  years  of  forest  administration  of  these  graz- 
ing areas,  through  the  regulation  of  stock  grazing,  the  Forest 
Service  has  restored  many  acres  of  worn-out  range  to  fair  pro- 
ductiveness, thus  adding  to  the  livestock  resources  of  the 
country  and  preventing  erosion  which  ensues  when  stock  are 
permitted  to  destroy  all  cover.  While  grazing  within  the  Na- 
tional Forests  is  a  most  important  use  of  land  suitable  for  the 
purpose  and  definitely  adds  to  the  food,  hide  and  wool  re- 
sources of  our  people,  there  are  areas  on  which  grazing  is  dis- 
tinctly a  conflicting  and  not  a  co-ordinated  use  of  forest  land. 
All  over-grazing,  of  course,  is  detrimental  to  the  land  both  for 
future  use  and  for  adequate  cover  to  prevent  erosion.  In 
newly-planted  areas,  or  where  it  is  desired  that  the  young 
trees  in  standing  forests  be  permitted  to  grow  at  an  unham- 
pered rate  for  the  production  of  timber  in  an  economic  period, 
grazing  is  undoubtedly  a  menace  to  timber  production.  It  is 
only  through  rigid  regulation  of  grazing,  in  the  interests,  first, 
of  forest  growth  and  cover  protection,  and,  secondly,  for  main- 
tenance of  forage,  that  grazing  should  be  permitted  within  the 
National  Forests.  A  given  area  of  land  cannot  be  adminis- 
tered for  two  conflicting  purposes  any  more  than  a  man  can 
serve  two  absolutely-opposed  masters. 

Priority  of  Uses  in  the  National  Forests. — During  the 
past  twenty  years,  states  Colonel  Greeley,  "one  underlying 
principle  has  been  consistently  followed — to  bring  about  a 
co-ordinated  and  balanced  use  in  order  to  obtain  from  each 
area  the  greatest  aggregate  of  public  benefits  and  the  most 
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valuable  forms  of  service.  .  .  .  Protection  of  forests  from  fire 
and  other  destructive  agencies  holds  first  place,  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  timber  second,  and  the  production  and  use  of 
forage  third.  Other  activities,  such  as  road  and  trail  building, 
provision  for  recreation  uses,  where  not  essential  for  the  pro- 
tection or  management  of  physical  resources,  are  assigned  a 
lower  rating." 

One  of  the  important  co-ordinated  uses  of  the  National 
Forests  has  been  the  development  of  game  preserves  of  various 
sorts.  Antelope,  bear,  deer,  elk,  moose  and  mountain  goats 
and  sheep  still  exist,  in  varying  numbers,  within  the  public 
forests.  The  Service  co-operates  with  the  Biological  Survey  in 
the  proper  preservation  of  wild  life. 

Since  many  of  the  National  Forests  are  selected  to  protect 
water  sources  on  the  high  areas,  many  proposed  power  devel- 
opments fall  within  the  forests;  but,  though  there  has  been 
close  co-operation  between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  comprehensive 
investigation  of  the  water-power  resources  of  the  National  For- 
ests which  is  delayed  only  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Economic  Considerations. — The  principal  reason  that 
the  conservation  of  forests  has  become  in  large  part  a  public 
function  is  that  the  crop  is  a  long-term  crop.  While  many 
far-seeing  lumber  companies  of  large  resources  are  being  per- 
suaded to  provide  a  permanent  timber  supply  for  the  future 
through  the  practice  of  scientific  forestry,  private  capital  cannot 
be  expected  to  gravitate  to  investment  in  a  crop  which  will 
not  mature  in  the  lifetime  of  the  investor.  In  the  volume  on 
"Characteristics  and  Classification  of  Land,"  Dr.  Ely  has 
shown  the  costs  of  carrying  timber  land  over  a  period  of  years, 
including  the  taxes  which  are  commonly  levied  on  private 
timber  land.  Some  of  the  States  are  experimenting  in  tax  laws 
which  require  owners  to  pay  a  small  annual  tax  based  on  the 
value  of  the  bare  land  and  provide  for  a  proper  tax  to  be  col- 
lected from  sales  of  timber  as  they  are  made.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement will  probably  stimulate  the  extension  of  woodlots 
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and  possibly  induce  more  lumber  companies  to  replant  cut- 
over  areas. 

An  aspect  of  the  administration  of  the  National  Forests  in 
those  Western  States  where  large  areas  are  thus  removed  from 
the  taxable  quotas  of  the  States  has  brought  about  a  co-oper- 
ative program  under  which  the  Forest  Service  develops  roads 
and  other  utilities  through  the  forests  for  the  use  of  the  gen- 
eral public  in  crossing  forest  lands.  The  other  means  of  mak- 
ing compensation  to  the  States  for  lack  of  taxes  is  the  trans- 
mission to  the  State  treasuries  of  part  of  the  income  received 
from  the  sale  of  timber  and  grazing  fees  from  the  forests. 

But  whatever  these  adjustments,  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  the  past  twenty  years  is  the  establishment  of  a  def- 
inite policy  of  protection  of  existing  forests  which  permits  a 
proper  use  of  the  resources  and  the  reforestation  of  areas  classi- 
fied as  mainly  useful  for  forests,  whether  in  public  or  private 
ownership.  Public  ownership  will  probably  increase  in  the 
next  twenty  years.  The  McNary-Woodruff  Bill  now  pending 
in  Congress  would  authorize  the  acquisition  of  nearly  ten  mil- 
lion acres  over  a  period  of  ten  years  in  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Appalachian  Mountain  regions  and  in  the  South. 

But  the  vast  stretches  of  cut-over  land  cannot  be  brought 
back  into  production  by  so  modest  a  program.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  the  States  and  of  private  citizens  must  be  brought  into 
service  if  the  dreary  cut-over  wastes  are  to  be  redeemed.  The 
method  and  purpose  of  the  Michigan  Survey  have  been  out- 
lined. The  Survey  was  undertaken  primarily  to  find  out  the 
exact  situation  in  regard  to  the  cut-over  and  other  unused 
lands  of  the  State.  When  once  the  best  use  for  such  lands  is 
ascertained  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  gradually  the 
cut-over  lands  will  be  reforested  or  put  to  some  use  which  can 
be  established  on  a  profitable  basis.  The  State  has  in  its  con- 
trol the  adjustment  of  taxation  on  private  lands  and  it  has 
jurisdiction  over  State-owned  lands.  With  the  vast  resources 
which  are  demanded  by  the  consuming  public  in  the  way  of 
wood  products  we  may  confidently  expect  that  many  of  the 
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cut-over  lands  will  be  reforested,  and  the  land  thus  put  to  the 
use  for  which  it  is  best  suited.  Only  through  careful  inven- 
tories and  scientific  classification  involved  in  wise  land  plan- 
ning can  we  expect  satisfactory  physical  or  economic  results. 
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NOTES 

Page  345.  The  information  concerning  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation was  furnished  by  Ovid  M.  Butler,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Association. 

Page  351.  Extensive  hearings  were  held  in  Washington  and  at  vari- 
ous Western  places  during  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn  of  1925,  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Lands  and  Surveys  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  under  a  resolution  to  "investigate  all 
matters  relating  to  National  Forests  and  the  Public  Domain  and  their 
administration."  These  hearings  grew  out  of  the  demands  of  the  live 
stock  men  for  the  acquirement  of  permanent,  vested  rights  for  grazing 
in  the  National  Forests. 

Arguments  based  on  needed  units  for  conducting  a  profitable  stock 
business  served  to  show,  both  for  the  National-Forest  use  and  the 
Public-Domain  use  desired,  that  an  inventory  and  classification  of  the 
lands  by  impartial,  scientific  investigators,  would  settle  definitely  many 
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of  the  controversies  and  would  aid  in  the  settlement  of  border-land 
cases. 

Undoubtedly  the  live  stock  business  has  suffered  from  an  unwise 
stimulus  due  to  the  taking  up  of  homesteads  in  greater  number  than 
could  be  profitably  developed  with  available  grazing  land.  This  is  a 
result  of  the  lack  of  adequate  inventories  and  proper  physical  and 
economic  classification  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  of  the  public 
domain. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

RECREATION  AREAS  AND  SCENIC  ASSETS 

It  was  not  until  our  population  scattered  over  the  wide 
stretches  of  the  West  and  concentrated  in  the  congested  cities 
of  the  East  that  we  began  to  realize  that  if  we  were  to  have 
access  to  the  wilderness  in  the  future,  there  must  be  a  con- 
scious effort  to  preserve  definite  wild  areas  in  their  natural 
state.  In  1910,  Mr.  Leopold  states  that  there  were  six  regions 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  ranging  in  size  from  half  a  mil- 
lion to  a  million  acres,  where  roads  did  not  penetrate,  but  that 
commercial  enterprise  has  seen  to  it  that  roads  traverse  all 
but  one  of  these  areas.  Of  the  seven  large  areas  in  California 
ten  years  ago,  all  but  two  have  been  easily  available  to  the 
ubiquitous  motor.  In  the  Lake  regions,  fortunately,  the  wil- 
derness still  exists  in  comparatively  large  unbroken  areas.  The 
Forest  Service  has  pursued  a  policy  of  leaving  several  areas 
of  moderate  size  untouched  by  modern  roads. 

The  need  for  outdoor  recreation  increases  with  the  density 
of  the  population.  The  United  States  teems  with  mountain 
clubs  and  other  special  sports  organizations  to  make  possible 
the  enjoyment  of  the  wilderness.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  national  organizations  interested  in  some  phase  of 
outdoor  recreation  were  invited  in  May  of  1924  to  attend  a 
National  Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  appointed  a  committee  of  several  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  who  called  the  conference.  An  advisory 
council  was  appointed  from  the  delegates  and  an  executive 
committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Chauncey  J.  Hamlin,  of  Buffalo, 
has  since  provided  for  a  series  of  surveys  to  inventory  and 
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Courtesy  of  the  National  Park  Service  of  The  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Paradise  Valley  and  the  Inn,  Rainier  National  Park,  with  the  Mountain 
and  Nisqually  Glacier  in  the  background.  The  Paradise  River  flows 
along  the  floor  of  the  Valley.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  highest 
use  of  this  land  is  as  a  National  Park. 
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classify  the  recreational  resources  of  the  United  States.  The 
lands  listed  will  range  all  the  way  from  small  intensive  play- 
grounds, crowded  city  parks,  to  great  national  parks  and  play 
spaces  in  national  forests.  The  special  committees  in  charge 
of  the  surveys  are  already  discovering  neglected  or  little-known 
areas  in  public  ownership  which  are  eminently  suitable  for 
recreation. 

Of  the  principal  types  of  recreation  lands,  perhaps  the  na- 
tional parks  may  be  considered  first,  since  a  very  definite  and 
valuable  policy  has  developed  concerning  these  lands. 

National  Parks. — The  development  of  National  Parks  in 
the  United  States  may  be  traced  back  to  the  vision  of  a  little 
group  of  explorers  who  visited  the  Yellowstone  in  1870.  The 
first  thought  that  it  would  be  a  "profitable  speculation"  for  the 
members  of  the  party  to  take  up  land  surrounding  the  highly- 
spectacular  geysers  and  other  scenic  phenomena  was  displaced 
by  the  proposal  that  this  wonderland  should  never  be  allowed 
to  pass  into  private  ownership  but  should  be  set  aside  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  people.  "This,"  declares  Mr. 
Jenks  Cameron,  "was  the  beginning  of  the  'national  park 
idea.' "  In  1872  President  Grant  approved  the  act  passed  by 
Congress  to  set  aside  the  Yellowstone  region  "as  a  public 
park  or  pleasuring  ground."  With  this  act,  too,  began  the 
policy  of  preserving  national  parks  from  "injury  or  spoliation, 
of  all  timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders 
within  said  park,  and  their  retention  in  their  natural  condi- 
tion." 

Nearly  twenty  years  passed  before  any  new  areas  were  set 
aside  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  public  parks  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  Then  the  Sequoia, 
Yosemite  and  General  Grant  National  Parks  were  added  in 
1890.  As  other  national  parks  were  created  from  time  to 
time,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  called  upon  to  admin- 
ister them.  In  1913,  Secretary  Lane  placed  an  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  in  general  charge  of  park  administration.  In 
June,  1914,  a  general  superintendent  and  landscape  engineer 
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of  the  national  parks  was  appointed  to  reside  at  San  Francisco 
and  have  general  supervision  over  all  park  superintendents. 

As  early  as  1910  the  American  Civic  Association  urged  the 
formation  of  a  National  Park  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  In  1916,  after  hearings  before  three  sessions  of 
Congress,  the  National  Park  Service  Act  became  a  law,  with 
the  provision: 

"The  service  thus  established  shall  promote  and  regulate  the  use  of 
the  Federal  areas  known  as  national  parks,  monuments  and  reser- 
vations hereinafter  specified  by  such  means  and  measures  as  conform 
to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  said  parks,  monuments,  and  reserva- 
tions, which  purpose  is  to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and 
historic  objects  and  the  wild  life  therein,  and  to  provide  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will 
leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations." 

It  was  by  this  act  that  "the  National  Park  System  came  to 
possess  the  machinery  for  its  government  that  it  had  required 
for  decades." 

The  Honorable  Stephen  T.  Mather  has  been  the  first  and 
only  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Under  his  guid- 
ance, policies  have  been  developed,  national  park  areas  ex- 
panded, and  the  use  of  the  parks  by  the  people  enormously 
increased.  In  1924  there  were  8,366,893  acres  in  the  national 
parks  and  monuments,  and  the  national  parks  were  visited  in 
1925  by  1,760,512  people  as  compared  to  86,000  in  1909  and 
356,000  in  1916. 

The  "National  Park  Idea,"  from  the  time  of  the  statement 
set  forth  by  the  Yellowstone  party  in  1869  to  the  issuance  of 
the  last  statement  of  policy  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  1925,  has  remained  essentially  the  same.  Details  of  admin- 
istration have  been  modified,  but  the  principles  governing 
national  parks  to-day  are  a  crystallization  of  the  principles 
enunciated  half  a  century  ago.  But  we  are  developing  sharper 
distinctions  between  the  different  sorts  of  recreation  areas. 

The  American  Civic  Association  a  few  years  ago  made  an 
attempt  to  define  National,  State  and  local  parks.  A  National 
Park  was  described  as  being: 


Photograph   by  Harry  Staty,  Harrisonburg,   Va. 
Falls  in  the  proposed  Shenandoah  National  Park  in  Virginia. 
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"An  area  of  some  magnitude  distinguished  by  scenic  attractions 
and  natural  wonders  and  beauties  which  are  distinctly  national  in 
interest. 

"An  area  in  which  the  public-service  value  in  preserving  moun- 
tains, valleys,  forests,  lakes  and  streams  with  their  characteristic 
plant  and  animal  life  for  the  'use  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  people' 
distinctly  outweighs  the  possible  benefit  to  the  few  who  would  profit 
by  commercial  uses. 

"A  National  Park  possessing  these  qualifications  deserves  to  be 
protected  jealously  and  completely  from  all  outside  utilitarian  and 
commercial  uses." 

It  was  maintained  that: 

"As  our  population  grows  larger,  pressure  to  permit  the  intro- 
duction into  National  Parks  of  utilitarian  uses  will  increase,  but 
it  must  be  noted  that  all  scientific,  health,  esthetic,  and  spiritual 
values  of  proper  National  Parks,  and  the  social  and  economic 
necessity  for  their  general  availability  will  increase  in  greater  pro- 
portion. This  is  true  not  only  because  of  the  increasing  demands  of 
a  larger  and  more  congested  population,  but  because  as  that 
population  multiplies,  the  'open  country'  becomes  more  completely 
settled  and  appropriated  for  utilitarian  purposes." 

In  the  hearings  before  Congress,  in  defense  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Lake  against  commercial  encroachment,  John  Barton 
Payne,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  declared  that,  "If  the 
National  Parks  may  be  encroached  upon  for  a  commercial 
purpose,  sooner  or  later  they  will  be  destroyed." 

The  definition  adopted  the  following  year  by  the  Council 
on  National  Parks,  Forests  and  Wild  Life,  followed  the  same 
general  trend  and  that  set  forth  by  the  President's  Conference 
on  Outdoor  Recreation  in  1924  constituted  a  restatement  of 
these  principles  in  concise  form. 

The  distinction  between  National  Parks  and  National  Mon- 
uments is  recognized  generally.  The  definition  set  forth  by  the 
American  Civic  Association  is: 

"A  National  Monument  is  an  area,  usually  of  limited  size,  set 
aside  by  the  United  States  Government  to  preserve  some  natural 
wonder  or  to  commemorate  some  historic  event  or  person  of  national 
importance." 
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National  Monuments,  unlike  National  Parks,  may  be  created 
by  executive  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  still  existing  in  the  United  States  a  number 
of  areas  which  distinctly  qualify  for  the  National  Park 
System;  the  Kings  River  region  in  California  and  the 
noble  Teton  Mountains  near  the  Yellowstone  are  outstand- 
ing examples.  In  the  Southern  Appalachians  a  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  selected  an  area 
in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee and  an  area  along  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains in  Virginia  as  suitable  for  Eastern  National  Parks.  Since 
the  areas  had  passed  generally  into  private  ownership  an  organ- 
ized effort  is  being  made  by  the  people  of  these  States  to  pur- 
chase the  parks  and  present  them  to  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  part  of  the  National  Park  System. 

After  careful  examination  is  made  through  inventory  and 
classification  and  those  areas  which  qualify  have  been  admitted 
to  the  National  Park  System,  the  Government  should  extend 
a  secure  protection  to  all  national  parks  from  any  sort  of  com- 
mercial exploitation  beyond  the  absolutely  necessary  provision 
of  facilities  to  provide  for  the  park  visitors. 

The  National  Parks  have  a  value  beyond  their  great  recrea- 
tional resources.  They  are  exceedingly  valuable  as  examples 
of  primitive  America.  The  natural  museums  now  being  estab- 
lished in  the  national  parks  by  the  American  Association  of 
Museums  will  extend  the  opportunities  for  education  of  the 
people  concerning  the  plant  and  animal  life. 

The  National  Parks  constitute  a  distinct  class  of  use  for 
lands,  not  because  they  are  administered  by  the  National 
Government,  but  because  they  meet  a  great  popular  demand 
for  closely-protected  areas  which  meet  a  standard  set  up  so 
carefully  that  only  a  few  regions  can  properly  qualify. 

Recreation  Areas  in  the  National  Forests. — One  of 
the  important  incidental  uses  of  the  National  Forests  is  that 
of  recreation.  In  the  National  Parks  recreation  must  always 
be  subordinated  to  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the 
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scenic  assets  and  wild  life.  This  may  result  in  a  closer  super- 
vision of  visitors  and  more  complete  regulation  than  will  be 
necessary  in  the  recreational  use  of  the  National  Forests. 
Particularly,  there  may  be  always  a  greater  freedom  for  sports- 
men after  fish  and  game  in  the  National  Forests  than  should 
be  possible  in  the  National  Parks.  For  the  simple  enjoyment 
of  outdoor  life,  not  necessarily  in  contact  with  the  supreme 
scenic  spots  of  the  country,  but  often  in  very  stately  forests, 
the  National  Forests  offer  large  areas,  especially  along  the 
many  streams  which  cascade  down  the  mountain  sides  and 
into  wooded  valleys.  "Recreation,"  declares  Colonel  Greeley 
in  his  1925  annual  report,  "under  proper  safeguards  and  super- 
vision, is  wholly  compatible  with  timber  production  and  water- 
shed protection  and  may  properly  be  planned  for  in  systematic 
forest  management. "  Already  there  are  within  the  National 
Forests  some  1500  spaces  designated  as  public  camp  grounds, 
part  of  which  are  furnished  with  simple  facilities.  The  wide 
extension  of  roads  and  trails  in  recent  years  has  opened  very 
large  areas  to  the  public  for  outdoor  recreation. 

As  the  years  go  on  the  boundaries  between  the  National 
Parks  and  the  National  Forests  are  being  adjusted  along  lines 
which  lend  themselves  to  convenient  administration  and  which, 
in  the  last  analysis,  will  result  in  the  assignment  of  appropriate 
areas  to  each  Service. 

State  Parks  and  Reservations. — In  general  the  residents 
of  the  Union  have  been  more  State-conscious  in  matters  of 
pride  than  in  initiative  and  responsibility  for  developing  State 
policies  in  regard  to  the  State's  possessions. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  city  park  idea  developed 
rather  slowly  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  true 
National  Park  was  created  in  1872  when  the  Yellowstone  was 
set  aside  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people;  but  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  that  no  new  national  parks  were 
created.  Except  for  one  or  two  false  starts,  State  Parks  have 
even  a  more  recent  origin.  The  States  have  owned  certain 
historical  monuments  or  memorials,  usually  to  commemorate 
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some  battle  or  hero;  but  State-owned  lands  dedicated  to  rec- 
reation purposes  have  been  developed  within  the  memory  of 
those  now  living. 

Curiously  enough  it  was  not  in  a  region  with  a  large  pop- 
ulation crowded  into  cities  that  the  first  start  was  made.  In 
1878,  when  the  State  of  Wisconsin  was  still  sparsely  settled, 
an  enabling  act  was  passed  to  set  aside  some  50,000  acres  of 
State-owned  land  for  park  purposes.  But  in  1897  a  short- 
sighted Legislature  repealed  the  law  and  sold  32,000  acres. 
In  the  meantime  in  1895  the  Interstate  Park  was  purchased. 
A  State  Park  Board,  appointed  under  the  law  of  1907,  em- 
ployed Mr.  John  Nolen,  Landscape  Architect,  to  report  on 
"appropriate  places  for  the  establishment  of  State  parks." 
Wisconsin,  with  all  its  open  spaces,  has  actually  been  obliged 
to  purchase  some  8,000  acres  and  has  received  by  gift  perhaps 
6,000  acres  more. 

In  Massachusetts  in  1892  a  body  of  public-spirited  men 
petitioned  the  legislature  that  an  inquiry  be  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  ways  and  means  to  make  available  to 
the  general  public  recreation  areas,  since  the  "seashores,  the 
river  banks,  the  mountain  tops,  and  almost  all  the  finest  parts 
of  the  natural  scenery  of  Massachusetts  are  possessed  by 
private  persons,  whose  private  interests  often  dictate  the  de- 
struction of  said  scenery  or  the  exclusion  of  the  public  from 
the  enjoyment  thereof."  The  agent  appointed  under  the  law 
stated  that  he  "found  leagues  and  leagues  together  of  shore- 
line to  be  all  private  holdings,  without  the  intervention,  in 
these  long  reaches,  of  a  rod  of  space  on  the  shore  to  which 
the  public  has  a  right  to  go."  In  the  thirty  years  and  more 
which  have  elapsed  since  then,  Massachusetts  has  appropriated 
money  directly  for  purchase  of  park  lands,  has  appointed  com- 
missions, like  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  and  has 
created  a  Board  entitled  the  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations. 
In  the  reservations  there  are  now  more  than  12,000  acres  of 
land,  including  some  of  the  finest  mountain  tops  in  the  State. 


Courtesy  of  Save-the-Redwoods  League. 
California  Redwoods  which  may  be  preserved  in  a  State  Park  System, 
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The  Metropolitan  Park  Commissioners  have  secured  excellent 
beach  properties  near  Boston. 

The  five  lakes  established  as  canal  reservoirs  in  1830  to  1840 
by  the  Ohio  General  Assembly  were  dedicated  as  parks  in 
1896.  In  Minnesota  in  1891  and  in  California  in  1895  State 
Parks  were  created.  A  public-spirited  movement  called  "The 
Save  the  Redwoods  League"  has  been  mobilizing  private  and 
public  resources  to  save  some  of  the  fine  remnants  of  these 
stately  giants  for  the  pleasure  and  education  of  posterity. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  acquire  areas  to  build  up  a  bal- 
anced system  of  State  Parks  connected  by  adequate  highways. 

The  State  Park  movement  in  the  modern  sense  began  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  so  far  as  these  States  are  concerned. 
There  had  been  in  New  York  before  this  date  a  number  of 
historical  memorials,  but  no  extensive  recreation  parks.  Niag- 
ara Falls  Reservation  had  been  authorized  by  the  act  of  1883 
and  might  be  considered  a  precedent,  though  the  Falls  are 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  scenic  wonder  than  a  country  recrea- 
tion area. 

In  some  respects  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  is  the  most 
dramatic  of  all  the  State  Parks — not  because  of  its  scenery, 
though  the  wooded  hills  and  rocky  cliffs  overlooking  the  pic- 
turesque Hudson  River  are  very  inspiring,  but  because  more 
than  35,000  acres  of  untouched  country  is  made  accessible 
to  the  ten  million  people  who  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Many  thousands  of  residents  of  Manhattan  may  cross  the 
river  by  ferry  and  in  the  strip  of  land  below  the  Palisades 
along  the  river  front  they  may  safely  cook  their  suppers  out 
of  doors.  The  new  bridge  recently  opened  makes  Bear  Moun- 
tain easily  accessible  by  automobile  to  the  residents  of  New 
York.  The  summer  vacation  trip  will  always  remain  a  pleas- 
ant experience  for  those  who  can  afford  it;  but  it  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  every-evening  and  week-end  excursions  which  forms 
the  habit  of  outdoor  recreation.  The  foresight  which  has  defi- 
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nitely  reserved  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  for  all 
time  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  The  automobile  has 
lengthened  the  range  of  the  people  who  can  live  in  the  environs 
and  do  business  in  New  York  City  or  in  the  nest  of  cities 
which  have  grown  up  around  it.  It  is  predicted  that  in  1950, 
16,000,000  people  will  be  living  in  the  area  now  occupied  by 
10,000,000  people.  There  may  be  larger  and  more  beautiful 
State  Parks,  though  the  Hudson  River  scenery  and  the  Storm 
King  road  have  a  more  than  local  reputation,  but  surely  there 
will  be  no  park  in  the  United  States  more  used  and  enjoyed  by 
those  who  need  outdoor  recreation  than  the  Interstate  Pali- 
sades Park  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  acquired  in  recent  years  a 
number  of  very  charming  State  Parks,  such  as  Watkins  Glen, 
Enfield  Falls,  Letchworth,  St.  Lawrence  and  Allegany  State 
Parks.  By  far  the  most  extensive  recreation  areas,  however, 
lie  in  the  Forest  Preserves  in  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Cat- 
skills  where  nearly  two  million  acres  have  been  acquired.  But 
the  people  of  New  York  are  not  satisfied  with  their  present 
holdings.  They  know  that  their  population  is  increasing.  It 
is  estimated  that  by  1940,  now  less  than  fifteen  years  away, 
the  population  of  the  State  will  be  14,000,000.  The  New  York 
State  Park  Association  was  formed  to  carry  on  the  work  so 
well  begun.  In  1924  the  Association  published  a  report  on 
"The  State  Park  Plan  for  New  York,  revised  to  show  progress 
to  date  with  the  proposal  for  the  new  park  bond  issue."  As  a 
result  of  this  and  other  sentiment  a  bond  issue  was  author- 
ized by  the  last  legislature  and  confirmed  by  referendum  of 
the  people.  Moreover,  the  so-called  water  power  amendment 
to  the  State  constitution  to  permit  the  building  of  hydro-electric 
power  plants  on  forest  lands  owned  by  the  State  within  the 
Forest  Preserve,  was  defeated. 

Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Michigan  all  have 
well  established  State  Park  systems.  Many  other  States  have 
one  or  more  State  Parks.  By  1950  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
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every  State  in  the  Union  will  be  in  possession  of  recreation 
areas  for  its  residents. 

In  order  to  promote  State  Parks  and  afford  an  opportunity 
for  exchange  of  experience,  the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  was  organized  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  January  of  1921. 
Under  the  leadership  of  John  Barton  Payne,  with  Beatrice 
Ward  as  Secretary,  the  conference  has  met  successively  at 
Bear  Mountain  Inn  in  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  at  Turkey 
Run  State  Park  in  Indiana,  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  at 
Skyland,  Virginia,  and  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  The  Confer- 
ence has  given  direction  and  impetus  to  the  State  Park  move- 
ment. It  has  also  contributed  a  forum  for  the  discussion 
of  policies. 

An  attempt  to  classify  existing  State  Parks  by  the  American 
Civic  Association  resulted  in  a  characterization  of  five  distinct 
groups — Recreation  areas,  Scenic  areas,  Forest  Preserve  areas, 
Wayside  Parks  and  Historical  Memorials.  Mr.  Richard 
Lieber,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  has  more  recently  suggested  that  there  be 
State  Park  Reserves,  large  natural  areas  available  for  "rough- 
ing it,"  for  camping  and  outings;  State  Park  Monuments,  his- 
toric and  scenic  spots  of  limited  area  and  use;  State  Park 
Memorials,  scenic  tracts  or  buildings  preserved  in  memory  of 
persons  or  events;  and  State  Parks,  areas  whose  primary  pur- 
pose is  the  preservation  of  a  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  com- 
monwealth, of  natural  beauty  and  significance  in  unspoiled 
primitiveness. 

As  yet  we  have  not  seen  extensive  development  of  scenic 
roads  and  parkways  to  connect  the  State  Parks.  In  the  Met- 
ropolitan Park  Systems  these  parkways  have  been  brought  to 
a  high  state  of  development.  Undoubtedly  the  States  will 
develop  many  such  parkways. 

It  will  be  perfectly  clear,  also,  that  a  State  Park  System 
should  be  built  in  careful  relationship  to  other  recreational 
areas  available,  such  as  Municipal  Forests,  Metropolitan  Park 
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systems,  State  Forest  Preserves,  and  National  Parks  and  For- 
ests which  may  lie  within  the  State. 

The  principles  of  planning  will  need  to  be  applied  if  the 
land  is  to  be  put  in  each  case  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  best 
suited.  Those  States  which  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
dedicate  State  and  Federal  public  lands  to  park  purposes  have 
been  able  to  make  an  inexpensive  start.  But  most  of  the 
State  Parks  were  created  after  the  public  lands  had  pretty 
generally  passed  into  private  ownership.  The  taxpayers  were, 
therefore,  called  upon  to  appropriate  money  for  the  purchase 
of  State  Parks.  Purchases  have  been  supplemented  by  many 
generous  gifts  on  the  part  of  the  owners  or  on  the  part  of 
groups  of  people  who  have  contributed  toward  the  purchase 
of  areas  to  be  turned  over  to  the  State. 

In  many  State  Parks  there  are  hotels.  In  practically  all 
there  are  camping  grounds.  A  few  of  these  are  operated 
directly  by  the  State.  But  most  of  the  Hotels  are  operated 
by  concessions.  The  Inn  at  Turkey  Run  State  Park  in  Indiana 
was  built  and  is  owned  by  the  State,  but  it  is  operated  by 
concession.  On  the  other  hand,  Bear  Mountain  Inn  is  oper- 
ated directly  by  the  Commission.  In  some  camps  there  is  a 
fee.  Others  give  free  service.  Most  of  the  beaches  are  free; 
but  there  is  often  a  bath  house  where  there  is  a  charge  for 
dressing  rooms  and  other  service.  None  of  these  policies  is 
standardized  and  perhaps  they  should  not  be.  Conditions  vary 
widely.  But  whether  we  come  to  the  time  when  great  num- 
bers of  people  are  accommodated  with  recreation  facilities  for 
hours  or  for  days  and  weeks  through  a  direct  service  of  the 
State  or  through  the  system  of  concessions,  we  must  recognize 
that  it  is  a  serious  business  to  make  sure  that  the  sanitary 
requirements  are  all  met.  The  unspoiled  country  is  soon  ruined 
by  the  use  of  careless  visitors  who  find  no  provisions  for  keep- 
ing the  place  clean. 

Rural  Recreation  Spaces. — There  is  coming  to  be  a  de- 
mand for  rural  recreation  parks  for  the  use  of  the  neighbor- 
hood as  distinguished  from  automobile  camps  for  the  use  of 
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visitors  and  travelers.  There  is  every  reason  why  scenic  spots 
and  picnic  grounds  should  be  preserved  for  farmers  and  their 
families.  Who  has  greater  need  for  recreation  and  social  inter- 
course? With  more  complete  use  of  every  inch  of  arable  land 
there  is  little  space  on  the  farm  for  outdoor  recreation.  "Why," 
inquires  Mr.  Wayne  Nason,  "should  country  people,  in  a  busi- 
ness partnership  with  nature  itself,  have  to  go  to  town  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  park?  Why  should  farm  families 
have  to  go  to  some  one's  private  grove  or  lake  front  for  a 
picnic?  Why  should  farm  boys  and  girls  have  to  go  to  the 
town  athletic  field  or  playground,  in  which  they  have  no  sense 
of  ownership,  for  baseball,  basketball,  or  athletic  games  and 
sports?"  Examples  of  such  rural  parks  are  not  lacking.  There 
is  Holland  Glen  in  Massachusetts,  "carpeted  with  a  profuse 
growth  of  moss  and  ferns  and  such  flowers  as  laurel,  anemone, 
trailing  arbutus,  hepatica,  trillium,  and  dog-tooth  violets,"  a 
bit  of  primeval  forest  of  hemlock,  pine,  birch,  oak,  ash  and 
beech  trees. 

The  possibilities  for  developing  local  rural  recreation  spaces 
to  supplement  the  city  park  systems,  the  State  park  systems, 
the  National  Park  and  recreation  areas  in  the  National  Forests, 
can  readily  be  seen.  But  again,  inventory  and  classification 
of  lands  should  precede  definite  assignments  for  use. 

Co-ordination  of  National,  State  and  Local  Planning. 
— But  all  these  various  National,  State  and  local  programs  for 
the  widely  divergent  uses  of  land  for  recreational  purposes 
are  to  be  applied  to  one  map.  When  a  National  Park  is  created 
it  naturally  serves  the  immediate  vicinity  as  a  local  park  in 
some  degree  no  matter  how  outstanding  its  features  may  be. 
A  State  Park  is  not  needed  to  serve  exactly  the  same  popula- 
tion. In  other  words  State  Park  systems  should  be  built  up 
with  due  regard  for  all  other  recreation  areas  in  the  State. 
This  is  equally  true  of  county  and  regional  parks.  State  Parks 
should  supplement,  not  duplicate  these  spaces. 

Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning  has  proposed  "continuously  con- 
nected units  of  highest  scenic  values  but  of  widely  varying 
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widths  to  be  called  National  Park  Ways  to  pass  through  or 
branch  out  to  all  kinds  of  public  holdings,  with  takings  always 
wide  enough  for  all  future  trails,  bridle  paths,  pleasure  trade 
roads,  but  with  little  or  no  heavy  truck  traffic." 

If  State  Park-to-Park  Highways  become  popular  one  can 
imagine  not  only  the  development  of  the  National  Park-to- 
Park  Highway  by  some  such  plan,  but  its  amplification  through 
the  various  commonwealths  of  the  Union. 
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Page  359.  The  definitions  set  forth  in  the  booklet  entitled  "A  Policy 
for  National  and  State  Parks,  Forests  and  Game  Refuges,"  issued  by  the 
Council  on  National  Parks,  Forests  and  Wild  Life,  involve  fundamental 
land  policies.  The  Committee  saw  clearly  that: 

"Any  policy  dealing  with  National  and  State  parks,  forests,  and 
game  refuges  must  be,  at  bottom,  a  land  policy.  To  be  sound,  it 
must  rest  upon  the  use  of  the  entire  land  in  the  country  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  each  portion  of  it  is  best  suited  in  filling  the  essential 
needs  of  the  people.  These  needs  include  not  only  the  material 
measurable  ones,  food  and  shelter,  but  the  intangible  spiritual  ones 
which  come  under  the  head  of  recreation.  .  .  . 

"The  tendency  is  for  land  eventually  to  be  used  for  the  needs  to 
which  it  is  best  suited,  but  this  too  often  comes  about  only  after  a 
long  and  wasteful  process  of  trial  and  error,  during  which  there  is 
much  unnecessary  suffering,  and  enormous  values  in  natural  resources 
are  permanently  destroyed.  Among  the  values  so  destroyed  are  not 
only  the  natural  plants  and  animals  so  necessary  to  science  and  edu- 
cation, but  recreational  features,  including  fish  and  game,  together 
with  vast  quantities  of  timber  and  minerals.  Hence  the  need  for  a 
sound  land  policy  covering  National  and  State  parks,  forests,  and 
game  refuges,  as  well  as  other  lands. 

"Whenever  a  particular  area  of  publicly  owned  land  could  be  put 
to  one  of  several  conflicting  uses,  a  decision  as  to  which  use  shall 
prevail  ought  obviously  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  a  consistent 
policy  based  on  the  public  interest.  Without  such  a  policy  there 
will  be  a  continuance  of  the  present  struggle  between  those  who  wish 
to  develop  and  consume  all  natural  resources  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
often  regardless  of  the  future,  and  those  who  want  to  make  parks 
wherever  possible,  regardless  of  legitimate  needs  for  the  resources 
which  would  thereby  be  withdrawn  from  use.  The  former  argue 
that  the  general  welfare  requires  the  opening  up  of  all  regions  to 
their  fullest  economic  use ;  the  latter  accuse  their  opponents  of  selfish 
materialism,  and  claim  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  do  as  it  pleases 
with  its  land  and  resources.  There  is  danger  from  both  sides.  The 
over-rapid  exploitation  of  new  regions  in  the  past  has  brought  a 
reaction  which  is  reflected  in  the  strong  sentiment  for  parks  and  in 
an  often-times  vague  desire  to  preserve  everything,  regardless  of 
legitimate  needs.  It  is  important  to  find  a  solution  which  can  form 
the  basis  of  a  sound  public  policy. 

"Among  the  more  important  provisions  of  a  sound  policy  are  the 
acquisition  by  the  public  of  privately-owned  lands  wherever  their 
best  use  would  be  for  parks,  forests,  or  game  refuges,  and  preventing 
or  discouraging  private  owners  from  using  their  lands  in  ways  which 
are  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest." 

Mr.  John  Nolen  summarized  the  requirements: 

Page  366.    In  1908,  speaking  particularly  of  recreational  State  Parks, 

"(i)  They  should  be  large;  otherwise  they  could  not  be  used  by 
great  numbers  of  people  without  destruction  of  the  very  qualities 
most  essential  to  their  purpose.  On  account  of  the  influence  of 
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topographical  features  it  is  hardly  practicable,  nor  is  it  necessary, 
to  fix  an  acreage  for  State  Parks,  but,  as  a  working  basis,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  desirable  that  State  Parks  should  contain  at  least 
two  or  three  thousand  acres  and  five  thousand  are  even  better. 
(2)  State  Parks  should  be  accessible — not  to  the  degree  that  city 
parks  are,  but  accessible  by  train  or  boat  or  vehicle  within  reason- 
able time  and  at  reasonable  expense.  Accessibility,  however,  should 
not  be  interpreted  too  narrowly,  nor  should  it  be  measured  by 
present  facilities  alone.  The  establishment  of  a  park  in  one  section 
or  another  will  inevitably  lead  to  an  increase  of  travelling  accommo- 
dations, as  will  also  the  mere  lapse  of  years,  bringing  with  it  an  in- 
creased density  of  population.  (3)  The  air  and  climate  of  sections 
within  which  State  Parks  are  located  should  be  salubrious,  and  the 
situation  healthful.  Especially  should  the  climate  of  the  summer 
months,  the  period  that  most  people  have  for  vacations,  be  agreeable. 
In  the  course  of  years  State  Parks  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less 
visited  at  all  seasons,  as  Nature  offers  a  reward  in  every  month  to 
her  visitors.  But  the  emphasis  for  the  present  must  fall  on  the 
mid-summer  season  with  some  consideration  for  spring  and  autumn. 
(4)  The  property  for  State  Parks  should  be  reasonable  in  cost. 
Cities  average  about  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre  for  park  land,  but 
hope  for  a  comprehensive  system  of  State  Parks  must  be  founded 
on  a  much  lower  cost,  and  except  in  the  case  of  densely  populated 
States,  States  that  have  waited  too  long  before  taking  action,  there 
is  every  prospect  of  securing  the  most  suitable  and  fit  land  at 
almost  nominal  rates.  The  parks  acquired  by  States  so  far  have 
not  averaged  in  cost  much  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre, 
I  believe.  Seldom  would  a  State  be  justified  in  paying  an  average  of 
over  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre  for  a  tract  of  any  considerable  size. 
Not  only  should  the  first  cost  be  low  but  the  property  should  be 
of  such  a  character  as  to  require  relatively  small  expenditures  for 
construction  and  maintenance.  It  should  be  a  "natural"  park,  one 
of  such  intrinsic  beauty  as  to  require  little  outlay  for  improvements 
(except  for  roads,  paths  and  other  features  necessary  to  its  use)  and 
upkeep.  (5)  Finally,  the  site  for  a  State  Park  should,  above  all, 
have  a  decidedly  uncommon  charm  and  beauty,  a  distinction  among 
landscapes,  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  Nature  lover.  Here  should 
be  no  room  for  doubt,  for  failure  in  this  point  means  complete 
failure;  and  on  no  other  point,  nor  on  all  other  points  together,  can 
justification  rest.  State  Parks  must  be  unmistakably  beautiful ;  they ' 
must  present  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  some  consistent,  unspoiled  type 
of  landscape;  they  must  offer  freely  the  glory  of  lake  or  mountain, 
the  picturesqueness  of  shore  or  bluff,  the  beauty  of  hill  and  vale." 

While  Mr.  Nolen,  in  setting  forth  these  requirements,  had  particularly 
in  mind  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  they  stand  to-day  as  an  excellent  outline 
of  characteristics  which  it  is  desirable  that  recreational  State  Parks 
should  possess. 

Page  367.  Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning,  in  his  article  on  A  National 
Park  System,  has  elaborated  the  idea  of  connecting  National  Park  Ways: 

"These  Scenic  Ways  will  include  and  extend  existing  units  now 
administered  to  give  the  greatest  pleasure  and  benefit  to  those  whose 
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recreation  comes  from  viewing,  tramping,  and  camping  in  land- 
scapes where  all  wild  life  is  protected  from  man's  destruction  or 
injury.  As  wild  life  sanctuaries,  such  ways  and  units  will  help  to 
feed  adjacent  National  Forests  and  Game  Preserves  in  which  the 
most  fit  use  will  come  from  the  economic  values  of  growing  and 
harvesting  timber,  and  propagating  wild  life  for  food,  with  the 
pleasures  of  controlled  hunting  or  fishing. 

"Other  connections  will  be  made  to  National  Monuments  or  other 
places  of  historic,  ethnological,  and  scientific  interests,  in  which 
scenic  values  may  be  of  minor  importance.  Enough  land  should 
also  be  held  for  continuous  public  trails  or  roads  along  the  shores  or 
bluffs  of  existing  lakes  and  the  basins  where  artificial  lakes  should  be 
established  for  the  full  utilization  of  our  falling  waters  for  producing 
power  and  for  use  in  irrigation  and  domestic  water  supplies. 

"Such  a  National  Park  System  will  carry  a  huge  traffic  and  greatly 
relieve  the  commercial  truck  ways  and  tracks,  but  to  be  adequate 
it  must  find  its  way  around  and  not  through  cities.  Many  cities 
would  have  conveniently  accessible  connections  over  existing  State, 
county,  and  town  park  systems  and  reservations." 

Mr.  Manning  analyzes  the  surface  of  the  United  States. 

"About  one-ninth  of  our  lands  are  below  the  500  foot  elevation. 
The  valleys  of  the  Connecticut,  Hudson  River,  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  Mohawk  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Susquehanna 
for  much  of  the  way  toward  a  connection  with  the  Genesee,  all 
form  extremely  important  passes  through  the  Allegheny  Mountain 
Systems  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Valley. 
The  Illinois  River  arm  of  the  Mississippi  keeps  within  this  500  foot 
level  nearly  to  the  Des  Plaines  River  through  which  canal  connec- 
tion is  now  made  to  the  Great  Lakes.  The  most  of  the  Ohio  and 
Wabash  River  valleys  are  within  this  level.  Passing  into  or  through 
this  district  are  fifty  rivers  that  are  navigable  to  boats  of  three- 
foot  draft,  some  to  only  a  few  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Mississippi- 
Missouri  River  for  over  2500  miles.  Most  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
rivers  enter  the  inter-coastal  navigation  way  that  is,  or  can  be, 
opened  nearly  all  the  distance  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  the  Mexican 
line,  a  water  way  that  is  not  duplicated  elsewhere  in  the  world.  .  .  . 

"Within  the  500  to  1000  foot  elevation  lies  much  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  Hudson  Bay  in  Canada.  .  .  .  The 
scenic  values  of  this  region  come  from  wide  rivers  and  their  high 
bluffs,  the  Great  Lakes  shores  and  cliffs,  a  multitude  of  lakes  and  the 
wide  sweeps  of  the  prairies.  The  National  Park  Way  connections 
here  cannot  be  given  over  as  fully  to  recreation  uses  as  they  can 
above  5000  feet. 

"Above  1000  feet  are  the  New  England  and  New  York  mountain 
masses,  the  Appalachian  Mountain  ridge  from  New  York  to  North- 
ern Georgia  and  Alabama,  the  Ozarks  of  Arkansas,  Missouri  and 
Oklahoma  and  the  Great  Western  Plateau.  The  Ozarks,  the  only 
mountain  masses  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  have  great  recre- 
ation values  for  a  wide  territory.  The  great  Western  Plateau,  be- 
tween elevations  2000  and  5000  feet,  includes  one-eighth  of  the 
area  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
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"The  Pacific  Coast  Range  of  mountains  forms  the  western  edge  of 
the  great  Western  Plateau.  About  673,700  square  miles  of  this  area 
(one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  United  States)  lies  5000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  carries  snow-capped  ridges  and  peaks  above  10,000 
feet,  and  near  its  southerly  edge  are  hot  deserts  that  lie  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  .  .  . 

"It  is  in  the  regions  above  2000  feet  that  the  scenic  and  recreation 
values  of  forests,  water  storage,  and  mountain  masses  are  dominant, 
and  in  which  the  major  part  of  our  public  holdings  in  forest,  espe- 
cially in  the  West,  now  lie." 


CHAPTER   XXII 

THE  WATER   RESOURCES   OF   THE  UNITED 
STATES 

"For  generations,"  declares  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  "we  have  driven  our  energies  in  the  development 
of  land.  We  have  done  a  great  job.  We  have  done  compara- 
tively little  with  our  water  resources.  To-day  we  must  speed 
the  development  of  our  water  in  its  aid  to  the  land — power, 
irrigation,  and  above  all,  transportation.  This  will  test  our 
vision  and  our  statesmanship.  For  we  must  consider  these 
questions  not  alone  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  to-day,  but  of 
those  beyond  our  time  and  generation." 

We  found  the  immobility  of  land  to  be  one  of  its  controlling 
characteristics.  It  is  in  the  movement  of  water  that  we  find  the 
greatest  resources.  City  water  supplies  flow  down  from  the 
heights,  by  gravity  where  possible,  and,  if  necessary,  are  lifted 
by  pumps  to  storage  reservoirs  to  give  pressure  or  "head'* 
to  the  water  supply  for  people  on  the  hills  or  in  high  buildings. 
The  water  which  we  drink  in  any  metropolitan  center  may 
have  come  from  watersheds  situated  at  a  greater  distance 
than  the  milk  collected  from  the  farmers  and  transported  by 
rail  or  truck  over  considerable  areas.  There  is  frequently 
keen  competition  between  enterprising  towns  for  development 
of  public  water  supplies  and  the  establishment  of  adequate 
storage  reservoirs  outside  the  town  limits.  On  the  western 
prairies,  a  town  may  be  recognized  across  the  level  fields  by 
the  inevitable  water  tank  which  is  filled  by  pumping  artesian 
water  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  But  operations  far  distant 
from  the  point  of  consumption  may  disturb  or  divert  subter- 
ranean flows  of  water  and  deprive  entire  communities  of  a 
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water  supply  thought  to  be  constant.    Only  too  often  has  the 
whole  problem  of  distribution  of  water  for  cities,  towns  and 


LAKE 


New  Orleans,  with  its  extensive  waterfront,  may  be  connected  by  inland 
waterway  with  the  Great  Lakes. 

rural  communities,  been  left  entirely  to  the  initiative  of  each 
local  group,  with  no  effort  to  effect  an  equitable  supply  for 
the  entire  country.  As  the  density  of  population  increases 
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the  need  for  planning  water  supplies  for  entire  regions  in  the 
public  interest  will  become  more  apparent.  In  no  field  is  ade- 
quate planning  more  needed. 

As  a  part  of  a  general  inventory  of  our  water  resources, 
the  needs  of  the  population  for  water  for  domestic  uses  and 
the  conduct  of  industry  will  play  an  important  part.  While 
the  use  of  water  for  drinking  purposes,  in  theory  and  some- 
times in  organic  law,  ranks  as  a  preferred  primary  use,  we 
hear  much  more  about  inventories  for  power  and  for  naviga- 
tion than  we  do  of  a  thorough-going  national  inventory  of 
the  water-supply  resources  of  our  country. 

Navigation.  We  are  undoubtedly  entering  a  period  of  great 
revival  and  expansion  of  our  navigable  streams.  For  a  time 
the  railways  superseded  and,  to  some  extent,  displaced  highway 
travel.  But  in  the  last  decade  the  highways  have  recovered 
and  transcended  their  old  importance.  During  the  next  decade 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  waterways  of  the  United 
States  will  recover  and  far  outstrip  the  water-borne  traffic  of 
any  previous  period.  Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning  has  outlined 
the  bulk  of  our  river-borne  traffic  possibilities. 

"To  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  come  over  fifty  navigable 
rivers,  and  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  five.  About  20%  of  the  navigable 
streams  and  their  harbors  are  kept  in  condition  for  all  season's 
use.  Altogether  we  have  about  26,000  miles  of  navigable  river 
channels  up  to  3-foot  depths.  Rivers  and  canals  will  come  into 
more  general  use  as  in  European  countries  to  supplement  and  re- 
lieve the  railroads  that  put  the  most  of  this  water  traffic  out  of 
use  a  generation  ago.  There  are  about  100  canals.  Forty-six  of 
these,  with  a  length  of  2200  miles,  are  in  use.  Thirty-one,  with  a 
length  of  2450  miles  have  been  abandoned.  Twenty  canals  are 
proposed  with  a  total  length  of  1500  miles." 

Mr.  Hoover  urges  a  re-inventory  of  the  resources  of  our 
inland  waterways.  He  visualizes  the  Mississippi  System  as 
9000  miles  of  connected  waterways,  with,  perhaps,  3100  miles 
of  trunk  lines  and  6000  miles  of  laterals,  extending  from  New 
Orleans  to  Chicago,  a  great  north-and-south  water  highway 
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system  connecting  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  Great  Lakes. 
He  believes  that  a  great  east-and-west  trunk  line  of  1600  miles, 
from  Pittsburgh,  through  Cairo,  to  Kansas  City,  will  be  brought 
into  active  use.  With  great  feeders,  through  the  Tennessee,  the 
Cumberland,  the  Arkansas,  the  upper  Missouri,  the  upper 
Mississippi,  the  Monongahela,  the  Allegheny  and  others,  the 
great  interior  of  the  agricultural  country  could  be  brought 
into  cheaper  and  closer  communication  with  the  centers  of 
consumption. 

The  great  advance  of  mechanical  appliances,  the  possibili- 
ties of  new  discoveries  and  the  application  of  known  prin- 
ciples, will  bring  about  "great  improvement  in  design  and  size 
of  water  craft,  in  methods  of  propulsion,  and  in  loading  and 
discharging  cargoes." 

The  obstacle  which  has  limited  the  usefulness  of  river  traffic 
more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  has  been  the  existence  of  frag- 
mentary units.  The  towns  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley 
are  not  in  fact  connected  to  any  great  extent  by  navigable 
waterways.  They  are  separated  by  the  shallow  sections.  Only 
through  careful  inventories  of  our  resources,  classified  into 
priority  groups  based  on  economic  needs,  can  the  actual  opera- 
tions be  undertaken  to  create  great  navigation  routes  of  na- 
tional importance. 

There  are  at  least  two  projects  under  consideration  to-day 
to  bring  the  Great  Lakes  with  their  enormous  freight  traffic 
into  direct  communication  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  boats  and 
so  prevent  the  expensive  and  time-consuming  trans-shipment 
necessary  to  bridge  the  shallower  waterways  where  neither  the 
Great  Lake  boats  nor  the  ocean  freighters  can  penetrate. 

Mr.  Manning  points  to  the  great  future  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  "protected  inter-coastal  canal,"  providing  for  traffic 
not  far  inside  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  lines  for  all  the 
distance  from  Boston  to  Galveston.  Much  of  it  already  exists, 
but  with  improved  channels  and  through  connections,  no  other 
country  in  the  world  could  count  such  a  resource. 
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Fortunately,  rivers,  "capable  of  carrying  commerce  of  a 
substantial  and  permanent  character,"  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  if  the  Federal  Government  cares  to 
exercise  its  authority.  The  legal  difficulties  in  developing  a 
National  Plan  for  bringing  into  use  our  navigable  streams  for 
freight  transportation  appear  to  be  comparatively  simple.  Mr. 
Hoover  believes  that  there  is  now  sound  economic  incentive  to 
justify  a  broad  national  program  which  can  be  put  into  execution 
with  great  benefit  to  the  producers  and  consumers  of  the  country. 

The  articulation  of  water  and  rail  routes  in  the  carrying  of 
traffic  presents  another  nice  problem  in  comprehensive  national 
planning.  The  inland  waterways,  far  from  forming  competitive 
systems  with  the  rail  carriers,  will  supplement  the  railways 
and  with  them  form  a  service  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
which  will  provide  more  efficient  and  cheaper  transportation. 
It  should  not  be  many  years  before  the  co-ordination  of  inland 
waterways  and  rail  shipments  will  be  as  complete  as  the  ocean- 
rail  traffic.  But  these  desirable  ends  can  be  secured  only 
through  adequate  planning. 

The  question  of  ownership  in  the  waters  of  inland  streams 
turns  on  the  determination  of  navigability.  For  purposes  of 
the  United  States  Government,  the  test  is  as  to  whether  a 
stream  is  capable  of  carrying  commerce  of  a  substantial  and 
permanent  character.  But  much  confusion  exists  in  the  status 
of  ownership  in  streams  which  are  not  in  law  navigable,  and 
frequently  the  ownership  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  different 
from  that  in  the  waters.  While  the  variations  in  the  laws 
controlling  ownership  in  the  water  resources  of  the  country 
have  a  bearing  on  the  possibilities  for  comprehensive  planning 
for  their  use,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
forty-eight  varieties  of  laws  and  the  infinite  shades  of  inter- 
pretation through  court  decisions.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there 
are  no  insuperable  obstacles  to  adequate  planning,  though  the 
legal  status  of  water  resources  should  undoubtedly  be  included 
in  the  inventories. 
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Water  Power. — The  total  capacity  of  water  wheels  in- 
stalled in  plants  of  100  horsepower  or  more  in  the  United 
States  in  March,  1925,  was  10,038,655  horsepower,  an  increase 
of  ten  per  cent  over  the  total  in  March  of  1924.  The  potential 
water  power  resources  of  the  United  States  are  estimated  to 
be  about  35,000,000  horsepower  available  90  per  cent  of  the 
time  and  55,000,000  available  half  the  time.  In  New  England 
more  than  half  of  the  potential  power  is  already  in  use  but 
in  the  mountains  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  South 
and  in  the  West  only  a  small  proportion  of  possible  power 
development  has  taken  place. 

Power  uses  of  water,  fortunately,  may  be  co-ordinated  with 
many  other  uses,  so  that  in  the  future  we  may  look  forward  to 
a  very  full  realization  of  the  beneficial  results  to  come  from 
development  and  transmission  of  power  to  manufacturing  and 
domestic  uses.  The  development  of  power  through  dams,  pipes 
and  other  paraphernalia,  is  held  to  be  a  conflicting  use  of 
the  National  Parks.  Therefore,  in  appraising  areas  to  come 
into  the  National  Park  system  it  is  important  to  determine  at 
the  outset  whether  the  most  beneficial  use  for  all  the  people 
would  be  for  a  National  Park  or  for  the  development  of  power. 
The  power  use  of  streams  is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with 
recreation  as  it  is  conducted  in  the  National  Forests  or  in 
other  open  spaces.  The  conflict  with  the  National  Parks  comes 
from  the  standards  set  up  to  protect  in  their  natural  state  the 
areas  selected  for  future  generations  and  the  need  for  a  highly- 
unified  administration  which  will  insure  a  single  control  and 
an  adequate  protection  from  all  commercial  uses  except  those 
actually  necessary  to  park  utilization. 

Under  the  Federal  Power  Commission  Act  of  1920,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  sit  as  a  Commission  on  Federal  Water 
Power.  The  Commission  was  authorized  to  make  investiga- 
tions and  collect  and  record  data  "concerning  the  utilization 
of  the  water  resources  of  any  region  to  be  developed,  the  water 
power  industry  and  its  relation  to  other  industries  and  to  inter- 
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state  or  foreign  commerce,  and  concerning  the  location,  capac- 
ity, development  costs,  and  relation  to  markets  of  power  sites, 
and  whether  the  power  from  Government  dams  can  be  advan- 
tageously used  by  the  United  States  for  its  public  purposes, 
and  what  is  a  fair  value  of  such  power."  The  Commission 
has  been  hampered  by  lack  of  funds,  but  the  enabling  act  is 
really  a  planning  act  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  results 
of  investigations  of  the  Power  Commission,  taken  into  account 
with  the  results  of  investigations  of  other  special  bodies  should 
make  available  data  which  would  lead  to  the  proper  assignment 
of  uses  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people  of  any  given  area. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  was  also  empowered  to 
"issue  licenses  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  asso- 
ciation of  such  citizens,  or  to  any  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  thereof,  or  to  any 
State,  or  municipality  for  the  purposes  of  constructing,  operat- 
ing, and  maintaining  dams,  water  conduits,  reservoirs,  power 
houses,  transmission  lines,  or  other  project  works  necessary 
or  convenient  for  the  development  and  improvement  of  navi- 
gation, and  for  the  development,  transmission,  and  utilization 
of  power  across,  along,  from  or  in  any  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States,  or  upon  any  part  of  the  public  lands 
and  reservations  of  the  United  States  (including  the  Terri- 
tories), or  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  surplus  water  or 
water  power  from  any  Government  dam,"  with  certain  other 
special  provisions.  The  Commission  has  authority  to  prescribe 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  accounts  by  the  licensees.  The  licenses  are  issued  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  fifty  years.  Therefore,  if  the  policy  of 
the  Government  should  be  to  effect  a  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  water  power,  it  would  be  possible  gradually  to 
bring  power  plants  back  into  direct  Government  control.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  may  exercise 
supervision  over  State,  municipal  and  private  holders  of 
licenses. 

In  recognition  of  the  standards  set  up  and  generally  accepted 
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by  the  American  public  that  the  National  Parks  should  be 
maintained  without  commercial  exploitation  of  any  kind,  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Power  Act  was  passed  definitely 
exempting  the  National  Parks  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

In  the  utilization  of  the  smaller  streams  we  find  in  American 
law  a  recognition  of  private  ownership  of  the  banks  which 
frequently  gives  control  of  the  waters  for  developing  power. 
There  are  many  who  regret  that  in  the  United  States  the  banks 
of  all  streams  are  not  in  public  ownership  for  such  disposal 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  as  would  seem  wise.  But  there 
are  certain  limitations  placed  upon  owners  of  riparian  rights 
which  involve  the  protection  of  the  stream  flow  and  navigation 
if  the  stream  is  navigable. 

In  any  comprehensive  catalogue  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  United  States  the  power  possibilities  will  bear  an  im- 
portant part  and  the  utilization  of  water  power  should  make 
a  very  definite  contribution  to  the  standards  of  living  and 
comfort  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Water  for  Irrigation. — The  rights  of  cultivators  of  the 
soil  for  water  to  irrigate  their  fields,  especially  in  the  arid  and 
semi-arid  regions  of  the  West,  have  led  to  many  conflicts  in 
fact  and  in  law.  Dr.  Ely  in  the  volume  on  Characteristics  and 
Classification  of  Land  has  analyzed  the  property  rights  in 
water  for  irrigation  purposes.  We  are  here  mainly  concerned 
with  the  physical  and  economic  phases  of  irrigation.  Under 
land  uses  reference  was  made  to  the  great  reclamation  projects, 
some  of  which  had  brought  land  into  profitable  use.  But 
attention  was  directed  to  those  reclamation  projects  which, 
while  sound  from  the  engineering  point  of  view,  had  proved 
unprofitable,  and,  therefore,  unsound  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  settler  who  tried  to  cultivate  the  irrigated  fields  and  sell 
his  crops  for  enough  to  pay  the  costs  on  the  reclamation  scheme 
and  extract  a  living  besides.  There  is  a  highly  emotional 
appeal  in  much  of  the  propaganda  for  putting  water  on  dry 
lands  and  so  enabling  the  desert  to  blossom  like  the  rose  and 
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farm  families  to  live  in  peace  and  plenty  on  their  homesteads. 
The  promoters  of  progress  and  prosperity  for  the  sparsely 
settled  regions,  proceeding  on  a  belief  that  population  will 
bring  success  to  the  farmers  and  merchants  alike,  have  not 
always  informed  themselves  concerning  the  economic  possibili- 
ties of  placing  water  on  dry  land  through  the  expenditure  of 
enormous  sums  of  money.  Here  again,  inventory,  appraisal, 
classification,  and  country-wide  balance,  will  lead  to  the  best 
uses  of  water  for  irrigation  in  any  given  period. 

The  location  of  reservoirs  for  irrigation  involves  many  more 
considerations  than  that  of  finding  a  convenient  or  cheap  site 
for  the  storage  of  water.  The  drawing  off  of  great  quantities 
of  water  during  the  dry  months  lowers  the  level  of  the  artificial 
lake  or  reservoir  to  such  an  extent  that  any  use  of  the  banks 
depending  upon  scenic  qualities  is  curtailed  or  debarred. 
People  do  not  care  to  build  cottages  facing  on  a  body  of  water 
which  becomes  a  mudhole  in  the  summer  months.  Likewise 
the  building  of  reservoirs  in  the  National  Parks  constitutes  a 
conflicting  and  adverse  use.  The  question  of  when  and  where 
to  place  an  irrigation  reservoir  can  only  be  solved  by  a  scien- 
tific weighing  of  values  and  a  determination  of  the  highest  use. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII 

LAND  COMMUNICATION 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  dirt  roads  or  paths  of  the  iyth 
century  which  served  the  Colonies  to  the  project  undertaken 
by  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  igih  century  for  a  Na- 
tional Highway  which  should  connect  the  Atlantic  with  the 
distant  Mississippi  River.  The  newly-established  Republic  of 
the  United  States  of  America  had  inherited  most  rudimentary 
routes  of  travel.  The  settlements  were  small,  the  distances 
great,  and  the  fertile  lowlands  of  the  coastal  plain  did  not, 
in  their  natural  condition,  furnish  a  solid  substructure  which 
could  withstand  the  heavy  summer  rains  and  the  devastating 
thaws  of  snow  and  ice.  In  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century 
mail  from  Boston  to  Williamsburg  was  delivered  every  four 
weeks  in  summer  and  every  eight  weeks  in  winter.  In  1790 
there  were  only  seventy-five  post  offices  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  Revolutionary  war  that  the  first 
wagons  crossed  the  Alleghenies.  Because  the  conditions  of 
travel  were  so  intolerable,  private  enterprise  undertook  the 
burden  of  providing  roads  through  the  construction  of  toll 
pikes.  By  1828  nearly  2380  miles  of  toll  roads  were  con- 
structed in  Pennsylvania  alone,  at  a  cost  exceeding  eight 
millions  of  dollars.  As  an  investment  these  ventures  proved 
failures  more  often  than  not  and  certainly  they  did  not  pro- 
mote through  travel  for  the  toll  road  system  resulted  in  the 
operation  of  roads  in  comparatively  short  units. 

The  Old  National  Road. — In  1806  Congress  authorized 
the  building  of  the  great  highway  to  connect  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Mississippi.  It  was  to  begin  at  Cumberland,  Maryland, 
on  the  Potomac,  to  which  point  there  were  already  good  toll 
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roads  in  existence,  and  to  traverse  the  mountains  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  and  the  hills  and  plains  of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
to  cross  the  Wabash  and  finally  reach  the  Mississippi.  "For 
thirty-two  years  the  government  struggled  with  this  great 
enterprise,"  recounts  Mr.  L.  W.  Page,  "until  finally  the  appro- 
priations ceased  altogether  in  1838  and  the  work  was  discon- 
tinued after  an  expenditure  of  $6,824,919.33  appropriated  by 
Congress."  Between  1811  and  1845,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Illinois,  Missouri  and  Iowa  were  aided  by  Congress 
through  revenues  turned  over  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
to  the  extent  of  about  $5,000,000.  "Between  1854  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  war  Congress  appropriated  something 
like  $1,600,000  which  was  expended  chiefly  on  roads  within 
the  territories.  Thus,  up  to  1861,  the  National  Government 
had  assisted  in  road  building  throughout  the  United  States 
to  the  extent  of  about  fourteen  million  dollars." 

Transcontinental  Trip  in  1859. — Then  came  the  railways 
and  the  long-distance  highways  were  forgotten.  Roads  became 
local  except  for  occasional  and  difficult  use  by  the  cumbersome 
and  slow  four-and-six-horse-drawn  wagons.  In  1859  Horace 
Greeley  made  an  overland  journey  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  Illinois,  he  remarked,  was  just  beginning  to  be 
cultivated.  He  did  not  predict  much  success  in  securing  perma- 
nent settlers.  He  traveled  by  train  to  Quincy,  by  boat  to 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  by  train  to  St.  Joseph  and  by  Missouri  River 
steamer  forty  miles  to  Atchison  and  from  there  by  two-horse 
wagon  eighty  miles  to  Osawatomie.  Twelve  miles  south  of 
Atchison  they  struck  the  Great  California  Trail  from  Leaven- 
worth  west.  Greeley  noted  that 

"The  Great  California  Trail,  like  the  Santa  Fe  and  all  other 
primitive  roads  through  this  territory,  commonly  keeps  along  the 
highest  divides  or  prairie  swells  avoiding  the  miry  'bottoms'  of  the 
streams  and  (so  far  as  possible)  the  ravines  which  the  water  falling 
on  the  high  prairie  has  cut  down,  although  of  course  winding  con- 
siderably but  making  the  best  and  most  serviceable  and  natural  road 
that  can  be  and  one  that  in  dry  weather  is  excellent  and  in  wet 
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weather  as  good  as  possible.  But  each^  settler  along  this  trail,  in  the 
absence  of  any  legal  establishment  of  the  trail  as  a  highway,  is  at 
liberty  to  run  his  fences  right  across  it  as  the  line  of  his  land  runs, 
and  so  crowd  it  off  the  high  'divides'  into  all  manner  of  angles  and 
zigzags,  across  this  ravine  and  into  that  slough,  until  the  trail  is 
fast  becoming  the  very  worst  road  in  all  Kansas.  I  have  had  a 
pretty  full  experience  of  bad  roads  during  this  week;  but  the  very 
worst  and  miriest  was  that  portion  of  the  California  Trail  (the  U.  S. 
military  road  from  Ft.  Leavenworth  west  to  other  forts)  which 
works  its  sinuous  way  through  the  region  generally  settled  by 
thrifty  farmers,  lying  directly  west  of  Leavenworth." 

Greeley  bore  testimony  to  the  extended  use  of  this  trans- 
continental highway  and  the  method  of  travel: 

"As  we  neared  the  California  Trail  the  white  coverings  of  the 
many  immigrant  and  transport  wagons  dotted  the  landscape,  giving 
the  trail  the  appearance  of  a  river  running  through  great  meadows 
with  many  ships  sailing  on  its  bosom." 

Greeley  mentioned  crossing  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  at  right 
angles  near  the  village  of  Olathe. 

We  are  accustomed  to  assume  vast  expenditures  of  money 
for  rolling  stock  on  a  railway,  but  probably  few  of  us  realize 
the  extent  of  the  equipment  and  investment  of  the  private 
companies  which  carried  passengers  and  freight  over  the  relays 
of  the  California  Trail  to  the  frontier  settlements.  Speaking 
of  a  single  transportation  company  Greeley  exclaimed: 

"Such  acres  of  wagons!  Such  pyramids  of  extra  axle  trees!  Such 
herds  of  oxen!  Such  regiments  of  drivers  and  their  employees! 
No  one  who  does  not  see  can  realize  how  vast  a  business  this  is 
nor  how  enormous  are  its  outlays  as  well  as  its  income.  I  presume 
this  great  firm  has  at  this  hour  two  millions  of  dollars  invested. 
.  .  .  (They  must  employ  6000  teamsters  and  work  45,000  oxen)." 

After  a  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century  the  automobile 
brought  new  long-distance  uses  and  stimulated  transcontinental 
highways  running  in  all  directions. 

Federal  Aid  Roads. — Through  the  Federal  Aid  Road  laws 
of  1916  and  since,  routes  of  national  importance  have  been 
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selected  by  linking  up  existing  highways,  by  straightening  and 
grading  where  desirable,  and,  most  important  of  all,  by  fur- 
nishing each  year  an  increasing  mileage  of  hard  surface. 

Lincoln  Highway  Association. — The  Lincoln  Highway 
Association  was  organized  in  1913,  three  years  before  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Aid  law.  In  that  year  an  enterprising 
American  by  the  name  of  Carl  G.  Fisher  organized  a  tour  of 
Indiana  automobile  manufacturers  from  Indianapolis  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  There  was  a  compelling  urge  in  the  idea  of 
"scouting"  a  "main  line  back-bone  of  an  American  highway 
system,"  and  the  Lincoln  Highway  Association  undertook  the 
work  of  "selecting,  promoting,  and  gaining  co-operation  in  the 
construction  of  'a  road  first'  across  the  continent." 

In  1913  it  is  estimated  that  less  than  150  motor  cars  had 
crossed  the  continent  under  their  own  power.  By  1923,  10 
years  later,  it  is  believed  that  25,000  cars,  carrying  perhaps 
100,000  people,  had  crossed  on  the  Lincoln  Highway  alone. 
During  those  ten  years  the  Lincoln  Highway  Association  had 
raised  and  expended  over  a  million  dollars,  about  one-third 
of  it  in  actual  construction. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  there  was  the 
same  struggle  between  localities  to  make  sure  that  the  road 
would  come  their  way  that  existed  in  the  early  days  of  railway 
building.  Considering  the  topography,  however,  the  Lincoln 
Highway  to-day  traces  a  fairly  direct  route  across  the  continent 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  As  the  transcontinental 
travel  becomes  heavier  and  the  determination  of  the  tourist 
to  make  the  shortest  connections  becomes  more  insistent  a  few 
of  the  remaining  kinks  in  the  road  may  be  ironed  out,  or,  at 
least  the  building  of  more  direct  local  connections  will  divert 
a  large  part  of  the  through  travel  to  the  shortest  possible 
route. 

It  was  at  first  the  desire  of  merchants  in  the  towns  that 
the  transcontinental  highway  should  be  so  routed  that  it 
would  pass  through  the  principal  business  streets.  In  many 
cases  the  Lincoln  Highway  markers  are  yet  to  be  found 
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carefully  placed  on  the  congested,  and  sometimes  narrow, 
business  streets  of  the  towns  and  cities  along  the  way.  But 
there  is  coming  to  be  an  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of 
motorists  and  perhaps  a  dawning  acquiescence  on  the  part  of 
merchants  that  through  travel  be  by-passed  around  the  con- 
gested sections  of  the  towns.  Such  routing  will  allow  ample 
opportunity  for  tourists  to  make  purchases,  as  they  can  easily 
reach  the  business  districts,  but  it  will  avoid  clogging  the 
available  traffic  and  parking  spaces  which  are  needed  by  those 
who  have  business  to  transact.  The  business  men  who  visual- 
ized the  advertisement  of  their  wares  and  their  town  to  the 
passing  motorists  never  dreamed  that  for  months  during  the 
year  there  would  be  a  practically  continuous  procession  wend- 
ing its  way  through  the  commercial  streets  of  the  town. 

The  Lincoln  Highway  has,  perhaps,  had  more  advertising 
than  any  of  the  modern  transcontinental  routes  and  the  idea 
which  made  it  possible  led  to  the  revival  of  interest  in  the 
Old  National  Highway.  We  now  have  the  National  Old 
Trails  route  which  runs  from  New  York  and  Washington 
through  Cumberland  and  follows  closely  the  national  pike 
authorized  by  Congress  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  route 
from  Cumberland  is  roughly  the  route  which  Braddock  took 
through  the  wilderness.  From  Wheeling  the  Old  Trails  route 
passes  through  two  State  capitals,  Columbus  and  Indianapolis 
and  then  on  to  St.  Louis,  across  the  State  of  Missouri  to  Kansas 
City,  and  then  by  way  of  the  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail  to  the  ancient 
and  picturesque  plaza  of  Old  Santa  Fe  on  the  high  plateau 
of  the  Southwestern  Rocky  Mountains.  From  Santa  Fe  the 
road  proceeds  across  the  semi-arid  regions  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  running  a  little  south  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  across 
the  Mohave  Desert,  over  the  Cajon  Pass  and  through  the 
citrus  orchards  of  California  to  the  miracle  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
a  distance  of  3281  miles. 

Other  Highway  Associations. — Numerous  other  trans- 
continental highways  are  now  designated  and  in  a  more  or 
less  improved  state  of  development.  The  Theodore  Roosevelt 
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International  Highway  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Portland, 
Oregon,  includes  along  its  route  Niagara  Falls,  a  strip  of  Can- 
ada, the  Michigan  peninsula,  Duluth,  Glacier  National  Park, 
Spokane  and  Seattle.  There  is  the  Yellowstone  Trail  from 
New  York  and  Boston  by  way  of  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Butte, 
Spokane  and  Seattle.  There  is  the  Roosevelt  National  High- 
way or  the  Midland  Trail  which  starts  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
runs  through  the  Valley  of  Virginia  into  Kentucky  and  by  way 
of  Vincennes,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Denver,  Grand 
Junction  and  Salt  Lake  finally  reaches  California  with  a  branch 
to  San  Francisco  and  one  to  Los  Angeles.  Another  main  route 
across  the  continent  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  is  the 
Pikes  Peak  Ocean  to  Ocean  Highway,  or  the  Pershing  Trans- 
port route,  which  touches  six  State  capitals  (Harrisburg, 
Columbus,  Indianapolis,  Springfield,  Salt  Lake.  City  and 
Sacramento)  and  just  misses  three  others  (Jefferson  City, 
Denver  and  Carson  City).  More  recently  the  Lee  Highway 
has  come  into  existence  leading  from  Washington  through  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  by  way  of  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  Memphis, 
Little  Rock,  Dallas,  El  Paso,  Phoenix  and  Yuma  to  San  Diego. 
It  is  probable  that  this  route  may  come  into  larger  use  as  a 
winter  road  to  California,  since  most  of  the  more  northerly 
passages  are  blocked  by  snow  in  the  mountain  passes  during 
many  months  of  the  year.  The  Old  Spanish  Trail,  leading 
from  Jacksonville,  Florida,  through  New  Orleans,  Houston  and 
San  Antonio,  joins  the  Lee  Highway  east  of  El  Paso  and  is 
identical  with  it  further  west. 

The  north  and  south  highways  are  becoming  equally  well 
known  and  traveled.  The  Atlantic  Highway  from  Calais, 
Maine,  connects  the  principal  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard — 
Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Richmond,  Raleigh,  Columbia  and  Savannah — with 
Palm  Beach  and  Miami,  Florida,  a  distance  of  some  2300 
miles.  The  Dixie  Highway  with  its  various  alternate  routes 
crosses  the  continent  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Florida.  The 
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Jefferson  Highway  runs  from  Winnipeg,  Canada,  by  way  of 
Minneapolis,  Des  Moines,  Kansas  City,  Joplin,  Muskogee  and 
Shreveport  to  New  Orleans,  2277  miles.  The  King  of  Trails 
runs  from  Winnipeg  by  way  of  Fargo,  Sioux  City,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City,  Muskogee,  Dallas,  Austin  and  San  Antonio  to 
Laredo  on  the  Mexican  border,  1991  miles.  Partly  coincident 
with  this  is  the  Meridian  Highway  leading  also  from  Winnipeg 
by  way  of  Fargo,  Wichita,  Enid,  and  Fort  Worth  to  Galveston, 
1908  miles.  The  Pacific  Highway  from  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
by  way  of  Seattle,  Portland,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  to  Tia  Juana,  Mexico, 
has  a  length  of  1807  miles  and  is  more  highly  improved  than 
the  Atlantic  Highway. 

There  are  numerous  inter-State  highway  routes,  many  of 
them  following  old  pioneer  trails.  There  is  the  Oregon  Trail 
highway  from  Seattle  by  way  of  Walla  Walla  and  Boise  to 
Salt  Lake.  There  is  the  Arrowhead  Trail  leading  from  Salt 
Lake  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  Highways  Green  Book  for  1922  lists  twenty- four  trans- 
continental highway  organizations  and  twenty-two  inter-State 
highway  organizations.  These  forty-six  highway  associations 
have  adopted  colors  and  emblems  which  can  be  recognized 
readily.  The  red,  white  and  blue  bands  of  the  Lincoln  High- 
way may  be  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  "L"  on 
white  from  the  red,  white  and  blue  stripes  of  the  National  Old 
Trails  road.  The  Roosevelt  National  Highway  or  the  Midland 
Trail,  is  marked  with  orange,  black  and  orange  bands  and  so 
on  down  the  list.  The  sections  of  the  national  highways  are 
frequently  coincident  with  numbered  or  named  State  highways, 
but  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  national  markings  for 
the  through  travelers.  These  national  highways  which  bind 
the  east  with  the  west  and  the  north  with  the  south  are  highly 
significant  in  national  planning  and,  if  they  do  not  come  to 
grief  through  catering  to  the  conflicting  claims  of  communities 
along  the  way,  they  are  destined  to  exercise  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  promoting  national  unity. 
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American  Automobile  Association. — The  organization 
of  these  separate  associations  to  aid  in  routing,  marking  and 
improving  co-ordinated  transcontinental  and  inter-State  roads 
was  antedated  some  years  by  the  formation  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association  in  1902.  The  Highway  Associations 
have  been  definitely  stimulated  by  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  but  the  influence  which  the  Association  has  exer- 
cised on  Federal  and  State  legislation  has  constituted  a  far 
more  important  service  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed  the  improvement  of  highways  could  hardly  have  pro- 
ceeded at  a  satisfactory  rate  without  the  Federal  legislation 
which  followed  the  demand  crystallized  by  the  A.A.A. 

In  1908  at  the  Buffalo  convention  there  was  held  the  first 
National  Road  conference.  In  1912  the  Association  held  the 
first  Federal  Aid  Convention  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  was 
at  the  instance  of  this  meeting  that  the  joint  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  was  formed  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  the  subject  of  Federal  Aid  to  High- 
ways. In  1912  there  was  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for 
improvement  of  selected  post  roads  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Postmaster-General  "for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  saving  in  rural  delivery  opera- 
tion," as  a  result  of  road  improvement.  States  and  other  sub- 
divisions were  required  to  provide  local  funds  in  order  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  the  act.  In  1913  the  Committee  on  Roads 
was  established  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
In  1914  the  formation  of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  was  effected  at  Atlanta. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads. — As  early  as  1893  the  United 
States  Government  set  up  an  Office  of  Road  Inquiry.  When 
the  Federal  Aid  Act  of  1916  was  passed  by  Congress,  23  years 
later,  it  was  this  office  which  was  developed  into  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  law 
of  1916  stimulated,  and  the  law  of  1921  insured,  the  organ- 
ization of  responsible  State  Highway  Commissions  in  charge 
of  State  highway  systems.  During  the  fiscal  year  of  1923-4 
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the  "final  designation  and  approval  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
system  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union"  was  an  important  con- 
tribution to  National,  as  well  as  State,  planning.  A  map 
published  in  November  of  1923,  "presents  a  definite  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  the  main  highways  of  the  Nation — a  plan 
which  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  in  a  period  of  not  more  than 
ten  years."  This  arterial  highway  system  will  be  supplemented 
by  connecting  roads  and  feeders  giving  access  to  all  populated 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

State  Highway  Systems. — The  official  State  highway  sys- 
tems now  aggregate  2,866,061  miles.  Seven  per  cent  of  these, 
or  200,624  miles,  may  be  included  in  the  Federal-aid  highways 
system.  Under  the  1921  law  Federal  aid  is  now  being  directly 
applied  to  a  limited  section  of  inter-State  and  inter-county 
roads,  selected  by  co-operation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  Highway  Departments.  It  is  declared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  that  "this  system  will  serve  directly 
nearly  every  city  of  5,000  population  or  greater  and,  with  the 
secondary  and  local  roads  which  will  be  connected  with  it,  will 
carry  the  increasing  highway  traffic  of  the  United  States  with 
a  minimum  of  inconvenience  and  delay.  The  Federal-aid 
system  itself  will  penetrate  within  ten  miles  of  the  home  of 
90  per  cent  of  the  people.  The  system  as  at  present  approved 
includes  178,797  miles." 

Up  to  June  30,  1925,  46,485  miles  of  Federal-aid  roads  had 
been  built  since  the  passage  of  the  first  Federal-aid  road  act. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  rendered  a  notable  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  National  Planning  in  the  routing  of 
State  highways,  which,  joined  together,  form  National  high- 
ways. In  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Mountain  States,  according 
to  the  Bureau,  "attention  has  been  given  especially  to  the 
acceleration  of  the  improvement  of  through  roads  to  the  coast, 
particularly  in  Nevada  and  Utah  toward  San  Francisco.  In 
these  States  the  national  need  for  through  east-and-west  con- 
nection does  not  in  all  cases  coincide  with  the  highway  needs 
of  the  locality.  This  is  a  situation  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
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sparsely-settled  Western  States.  Elsewhere  it  is  found  that 
the  national  and  local  needs  are  practically  identical." 

So  far  from  the  Public  Roads  Bureau  and  Federal  Aid  having 
relieved  the  States  of  road  responsibilities,  it  has  greatly  stimu- 
lated the  States.  The  implicit  faith  in  local  self-government 
led  during  the  Colonial  and  National  periods  to  a  distribution 
of  authority  and  responsibility  which  has  seriously  hampered 
the  development  of  State-wide  policies  concerning  the  physical 
layout  in  the  States.  The  States  were  jealous  enough  of  their 
power  and  authority  as  against  the  United  States,  but  only 
too  often  State  governments  have  subdivided  that  responsi- 
bility and  farmed  it  out  to  lesser  governmental  units.  In  the 
States  which  are  divided  into  counties  authority  was  passed  on 
to  the  counties.  In  many  instances  the  counties  subdivided 
this  authority  and  farmed  it  out  to  the  townships  or  to  spe- 
cially-created districts  within  the  country. 

There  may  be  some  advantages  in  this  exaggerated  form  of 
placing  responsibility  in  small  local  units  but  the  physical 
layout  of  land  suffers  from  the  totally  unrelated  and  inde- 
pendent action  of  a  large  number  of  authorities  each  controlling 
small  areas.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Federal-aid  laws, 
nearly  every  State  has  now  designated  a  State  Highway  system 
for  which  it  is  responsible  both  as  to  route  and  upkeep. 
Through  the  State  Highway  Commissions,  the  principles  of 
Planning  are  beginning  to  be  applied.  In  many  States  the 
main  trunk  line  system  of  roads  connects  the  State  Capital 
with  other  important  centers  and  also  connects  the  county  seats 
with  the  Capital  and  with  each  other.  In  Ohio  certain  "main 
market  roads,"  are  designated.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  State 
Highway  Department,  in  planning  the  State  system,  "ignored 
the  factor  of  assessed  valuation  and  county  lines,  and  desig- 
nated a  trunk  line  system,  connecting  the  centers  of  consump- 
tion with  the  centers  of  supply." 

The  development  of  State  Highway  systems  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  little  short  of  marvelous,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  planning  principles  to  the  State  systems  is  certain  to 
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exercise  a  very  potent  influence  on  county  and  local  roads. 
Not  only  has  road  building  proceeded  with  unprecedented 
activity,  but  the  wholesale  rerouting  of  old  roads  has  brought 
about  more  direct  communication  over  better  grades  for  many 
thousand  miles  of  public  highways. 

Arrangement  of  State  Highways. — The  arrangement  of 
National  and  State  highways  has  not  generally  proceeded  much 
beyond  the  provision  for  drainage,  pavement  or  surfacing,  and 
the  installation  of  safety  and  direction  signs.  In  some  States 
a  horse-and-wagon  road  is  provided  in  addition  to  the  paved 
strip  for  motor  vehicles.  This  is  usually  a  single-way  dirt  or 
gravel  road  on  one  side  of  the  hard-surfaced  space.  Seldom 
is  there  a  pathway  for  pedestrians.  In  the  alluvial  soils  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  there  are  many  State  highways  where 
the  gravel  surface  is  pressed  into  a  high  crown  which  slopes 
sharply  into  deep  ditches  on  either  side  of  the  road.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  render  the  roadside  attractive  or  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  There  are  few  young  trees  along  the  National  and 
State  highways.  Only  too  frequently  the  sturdy  old  trees 
which  were  obviously  planted  by  the  owners  of  property  facing 
the  highway  have  been  cut  into  grotesque  shapes  to  give  room 
for  telegraph  and  telephone  wires.  Indeed  the  ordinary  high- 
way, even  when  it  is  well  paved,  has  little  to  recommend  it 
to  the  pleasure  driver. 

There  are,  of  course,  notable  exceptions.  In  the  scenic  areas 
there  are  many  winding  highways  which  thread  their  way 
between  natural  forests  and  so  have  a  heritage  of  roadside 
trees.  There  are  river  roads  which  follow  the  banks  of  pic- 
turesque streams.  But  little  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  opportunities  for  interesting  development  of  the  roadside 
space  through  a  better  arrangement  of  shade  trees,  provision 
for  wires,  paths  for  pedestrians,  and  frequent  parking  areas  for 
standing  vehicles. 

Progress  in  marking  roads  has  made  better  headway.  Most 
States  set  up  markers  for  the  State  system.  Some  States 
use  numbers,  others  names  and  still  others  both  names  and 
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numbers.  Occasionally  symbols  are  used.  Frequently  the 
telephone  poles  are  painted  with  colors  arranged  in  recognized 
bandings.  Some  of  the  metal  and  wood  markers  carry  also 
the  mileage  from  points  of  destination.  There  are  caution 
signs  for  cross  roads,  for  grade  crossings  and  other  possible 
dangers.  In  the  mountain  roads  and  in  the  hilly  country  most 
of  the  highways  are  marked  with  danger  signs  for  curves  and 
heavy  grades.  Over  the  summits  of  hills  a  center  line  is 
painted  or  cemented  into  the  pavement  to  remind  drivers  to 
keep  to  the  right. 

These  markings  are  much  more  effective  when  they  are  not 
mixed  with  advertisements.  Many  States  now  prohibit  adver- 
tising signs  within  the  right  of  way  of  the  highways.  If 
billboards  exist  in  these  States  they  must  be  placed  on  private 
property.  The  restriction  of  billboards  generally  extends  to 
prohibition  at  intersections  where  the  vision  of  clearance  is 
blocked.  In  many  scenic  areas  billboards  are  altogether 
prohibited. 

Motor  Traffic. — The  importance  of  the  routing  of  National 
and  State  highways  can  only  be  measured  when  the  volume  of 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  which  they  accommodate  is  con- 
sidered. In  1925  there  was  a  motor  truck  for  every  fifty 
people  in  the  United  States.  While  there  are  many  long  hauls, 
the  greatest  use  of  motor  trucks  is  for  the  moderate  and  short 
haul  which  is  exactly  the  least  profitable  and  most  tedious 
service  which  the  railways  render.  The  motor  traffic,  like  the 
water  traffic,  should  supplement  rail  transportation.  The 
three  can  be  so  co-ordinated  that  the  American  people  shall 
receive  a  service  unequaled  in  efficiency,  speed  and  cheapness. 
But  the  routing  of  the  three  methods  of  transportation  should 
be  planjied  with  reference  to  each  other  and  not  separately. 
And  the  carriers  offered  should  bear  a  reasonable  relation  to 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  country  as  a  whole  rather  than 
to  the  special  claims  of  specific  places. 

The  growth  of  motor  passenger  service  is  amazing.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast  one  may  travel  in  large  comfortable  automobiles 
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from  San  Diego  to  Seattle  or  any  lap  of  the  trip.  Though  the 
time  consumed  is  naturally  greater  than  by  train  the  scenic 
routes  of  the  highways  and  the  open-air  travel  attract  a  large 
patronage.  A  limited  motor  service  runs  west  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard;  but  though  the  trip  across  the  Alleghenies  is  scenic 
the  flat  country  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  less  interesting 
and  the  distances  result  in  a  time  consumption  that  has  worked 
in  favor  of  rail  travel  for  the  majority  of  travelers.  Of  course 
the  private  cars  will  continue  to  use  the  long,  as  well  as  the 
short,  routes  for  pleasure  travel.  As  for  the  rural  and  town 
salesman,  he  and  his  automobile  have  become  standard 
equipment. 

Railways. — The  miles  of  steel  rails  which  mark  an  intricate 
pattern  on  the  face  of  the  map  of  the  United  States  were  first 
laid  by  many  different  companies.  The  close  network  of  lines 
in  the  Eastern  States  and  the  more  open  mesh  of  the  Western 
region  were  the  result  of  routes  selected  by  competing 
companies. 

In  1 86 1  when  the  railways  of  the  country  were  little  more 
than  thirty  years  old,  the  Lewis  Railway  Directory  showed 
that  there  were  already  nearly  32,000  miles  of  railways.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  it  was  in  1859  when  Horace  Greeley 
made  the  trip  across  the  continent  which  he  recorded  in  his 
diary.  In  1861  the  pony  express  still  linked  the  Missouri 
River  with  California.  These  32,000  miles  of  railway  were 
owned  by  not  less  than  335  separate  companies.  The  "sys- 
tems" of  those  days  averaged  one  hundred  miles  in  length. 
The  New  York  Central  was  the  most-used  line  in  the  United 
States  with  its  654  miles.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  first  in  the 
field,  had  518  miles  and  the  Pennsylvania  380.  The  Illinois 
Central  had  a  trackage  of  706  miles  which  was  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  New  York  Central  but  the  traffic  was  not  to  be 
compared.  In  1861  the  Erie  had  563  miles  of  track  and  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  193. 

There  came  a  period  of  consolidation  attended  by  many 
abuses  which  led  to  various  State  laws  and  finally  to  the  Sher- 
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man  Anti-trust  laws  with  their  influence  toward  decentraliza- 
tion of  control  and  operation.  But  the  great  war  showed 
clearly  the  waste  of  too  small  railway  units  with  terminal 
points  which  necessitated  trans-shipment.  The  routing  of 
freight  cars  and  the  provision  for  their  economic  utilization 
made  imperative  some  sort  of  consolidation  of  interest  which 
would  eliminate  waste  in  handling  loaded  and  empty  cars  in 
long  hauls. 

To-day  we  have  in  the  United  States  in  excess  of  250,000 
miles  of  railways  and  this  constitutes  about  45%  of  all  the 
rail  mileage  in  the  world.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  business 
handled  by  the  railways  is  now  done  by  twenty-two  roads. 
Of  the  55,000  miles  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  Pennsylvania 
has  about  12,000,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  9,000  or  10,000,  the 
Erie  16,000,  and  the  New  York  and  Michigan  Central  12,000. 

The  building  of  the  early  railways  in  the  Eastern  States 
required  vision,  initiative  and  enterprise;  but  the  building  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  through  the  muddy  plains  of  the 
Missouri,  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  over  the  sandy  deserts, 
across  the  lofty  Sierras  to  California  was  a  stupendous  under- 
taking. Federal  aid  in  the  form  of  franchises  and  land  grants 
did  not  prevent  financial  difficulties  during  the  period  of  con- 
struction and  early  operation.  The  196,569,372  acres  of  land 
granted  by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  builders  of 
railways  was  not  at  the  moment  an  asset  which  could  be 
quickly  converted  into  cash.  What  the  railways  wanted  was 
settlers  who  would  bring  patronage  to  the  lines,  not  empty 
acres  of  land.  What  the  Government  wanted  was  settlers  who 
would  in  time  pay  taxes.  From  the  point  of  view  of  National 
Planning  the  routing  of  the  first  transcontinental  railway  con- 
nection was  an  important  contribution  to  the  development  of 
the  country,  and  remains  one  of  the  principal  rail  routes  to-day. 

We  now  have  at  least  two  important  through  northern  rail 
connections  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  one  central  and  two  southern 
lines.  The  continent  can  be  crossed  in  comfort  in  less  than 
five  days  and  nights;  though  on  many  lines  it  is  necessary  to 
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change  trains  and  frequently  not  even  Pullman  cars  are 
switched  from  one  road  to  another.  If  all  roads  led  to  Rome 
we  may  say  that  all  railways  terminate  in  Chicago.  Occasion- 
ally several  roads  have  combined  to  operate  a  single  terminal 
station;  but  the  passenger  is  fortunate  who  is  not  obliged  to 
drive  from  one  station  to  another  in  an  effort  to  pass  through 
Chicago.  Many  far-seeing  railway  officials  have  advocated 
the  abolition  of  metropolitan  terminal  stations  which  bring 
into  the  center  of  the  city  an  enormous  traffic  only  to  route 
it  immediately  out  again.  Railway  traffic  might  be  by-passed 
quite  as  effectively  as  we  are  now  trying  to  by-pass  through 
automobile  traffic. 

Professor  William  Z.  Ripley  has  called  attention  to  the  need 
for  re-routing  the  main  traffic  arteries  between  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis.  Particularly  is  there 
need  for  an  air-line  route  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  The 
New  York  Central  by  way  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  necessi- 
tates a  long  trip  directly  north  before  the  westward  turn  may 
be  made.  The  Erie  makes  a  less  apparent  northward  bend,  but 
pursues  a  winding  route  which  adds  to  its  mileage  and  traverses 
a  country  with  few  cities  and  towns,  a  fact  which  has  added 
to  its  economic  difficulties  in  the  past.  The  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  both  bend  far  to  the  south.  The  causes 
for  these  round-about  routes,  declares  Professor  Ripley,  are 
both  geographical  and  political.  The  layout  is  wasteful  for 
present-day  practice.  Each  of  the  Big  Four  Eastern  railway 
systems  desires  to  secure  existing  short  links  which,  with  addi- 
tional mileage,  would  shorten  the  long  haul  for  an  already  over- 
congested  freight  traffic. 

It  was  this  complicated  situation  that  led  to  the  passage 
of  the  Transportation  act  of  1920  directing  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  prepare  a  tentative  plan  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  into  a  limited 
number  of  systems.  On  the  basis  of  this,  after  discussion 
and  hearings,  the  Commission  was  directed  to  formulate  a 
second  plan,  based  on  the  evidence.  "All  these  great  questions 
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of  national  importance  deserve  consideration  in  the  biggest 
possible  way.  How  can  they  be  so  considered  except  by  some 
planning  ahead?"  inquires  Professor  Ripley.  Have  we  not 
arrived  at  the  place  where  routes  may  be  chosen  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  as  a  whole?  May  not  railways  depend  for  their 
profit  on  economic  routes  over  which  great  volumes  of  traffic 
normally  will  flow,  without  being  obliged  to  snatch  special 
monopolistic  advantages  which  they  can  squeeze  out  of  com- 
petitive enterprise?  Certainly  the  general  public  would  wel- 
come a  9oo-mile  railway  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 
There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  now 
room  for  five  main  east-and-west  systems  between  Chicago 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  be  equal  to  the  task  of  preparing 
a  regional  railway  plan  of  national  significance. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Wires. — In  1852  there  were 
in  the  United  States  16,735  miles  of  Pole  n'ne  and  23,281  miles 
of  single  wire  stretched  across  the  face  of  the  land  by  the  com- 
mercial and  railway  land  telegraph  systems.  In  1922  there 
were  252,991  miles  of  pole  line  and  1,849,312  miles  of  single 
wire.  The  pole  lines  alone  would  reach  around  the  world  at 
the  equator  more  than  ten  times.  The  extent  of  the  service  to 
the  people  of  the  country  may  be  measured  by  the  185,841,267 
messages  reported  in  1922.  The  commercial,  political  and 
human  value  to  the  Nation  of  the  telegraph  systems  is  difficult 
to  calculate.  Whether  the  increasing  use  of  wireless  com- 
munication will  eliminate  or  curtail  the  wire  service  is  im- 
possible to  predict.  At  present  the  plant  and  equipment  of 
the  land  telegraph  systems  in  the  United  States  aggregate  over 
$250,000,000  in  value. 

The  mileage  of  the  telephone  wires  is  even  more  astonishing. 
There  were  in  1922  in  the  United  States  37,265,958  miles  of 
telephone  wire  over  which  were  sent  24,647,560,860  calls. 
There  are  now  nearly  15,000,000  telephones  in  the  country, 
or  one  telephone  for  about  every  7  persons,  including  men, 
women  and  children.  In  1902  there  were  4,900,451  miles  of 
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telephone  wire  of  which  1,700,042  were  underground  and 
3,200,409  were  overhead.  In  1922,  of  the  37,265,958  miles, 
21,440,471  were  underground  and  15,825,487  were  overhead. 
Every  year  more  wires  go  out  of  sight.  The  future  will  dis- 
close methods  of  carrying  wires  above  the  surface  in  less 
objectionable  ways  than  at  present  for  those  stretches  of  terri- 
tory where  the  cost  of  underground  installation  is  prohibitive. 
Telephone  communication  has  assumed  a  national  signifi- 
cance. How  far  radio  will  affect  it  remains  to  be  seen.  Long- 
distance planning  cannot  penetrate  the  scientific  discoveries 
of  the  future. 
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NOTES 

Page  392.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  besides  selecting  highways 
for  Federal  aid,  has  been  responsible  for  the  elimination  of  many  grade 
crossings.  The  Bureau  has  promoted  study  of  railway  and  highway 
intersections  with  the  purpose  of  classifying  them  according  to  the 
degree  of  danger  existing.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  co-operated 
with  the  Forest  Service  to  build  forest  roads,  particularly  with  the 
purpose  of  making  necessary  connections  on  through  routes  of  travel 
which  cross  National  Forests. 

Page  394.  Professor  Waugh  has  long  advocated  the  replanning  of 
country  roads. 

"These  roads  need  replanning.  Streets  have  to  be  relocated  even 
in  the  cities  and  at  enormous  expense.  In  the  country  there  has 
been  little  or  no  thought  given  to  the  intelligent  location  of  roads  for 
public  service.  In  the  Eastern  States  the  roads  just  happened  to  be 
where  they  are.  In  the  Western  States  they  follow  a  plan  that  was 
wrong.  So  the  whole  question  is  still  open.  Any  man  or  woman 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  any  6-mile-square  section  of  country, 
and  with  as  much  imagination  as  an  oyster,  knows  that  he  or  she 
can  sit  down  any  evening  after  supper  with  the  map,  and,  wiping 
out  all  the  roads  as  they  exist,  plan  a  better  layout  in  half  an  hour. 

"So  the  location  of  every  mile  of  country  road  ought  to  be  chal- 
lenged, and  when  it  is  plain  that  a  better  location  is  possible  the 
change  ought  to  be  made.  If  it  cannot  be  made  at  once  we  can 
wait.  Fifty  or  a  hundred  years  is  a  small  matter  with  us  in  recon- 
structing the  country. 

"Furthermore,  the  country  roads  ought  to  be  classified  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  roads  treated  differently.  There  ought  to  be  through 
trunk  traffic  lines  between  important  points,  all  straight  and  level 
and  well  paved.  There  ought  to  be  also  the  narrow,  crooked 
country  lanes  where  heavy  traffic  can  never  penetrate.  There  ought 
to  be  automobile  pleasure  roads  meandering  through  the  best 
scenery.  There  ought  to  be  special  scenic  roadways  along  river 
banks,  through  cool  forests,  over  picturesque  hills  where  inspiring 
outlooks  abound.  These  scenic  roadways  in  particular  should  be 
planned  by  the  most  expert  landscape  architects,  for  it  is  the  special 
purpose  of  such  roadways  to  emphasize  the  beauty  of  the  open 
country  to  all  the  world. 

"Of  course  these  country  roads  should  all  be  better  built,  better 
administered  and  kept  free  from  advertising  nuisances,  from  public 
dumps  and  all  such  iniquities.  As  far  as  possible,  too,  the  country 
roads  should  be  relieved  of  wires  and  poles  and  trolley  lines.  None 
of  these  things  has  any  real  right  on  the  public  property  anyway." 

Page  395.  Is  the  dislike  of  motorists  for  the  billboard  well  based? 
The  question  is  answered  by  the  author. 

"Why  do  motorists  dislike  billboards?  In  the  first  place,  as  has 
been  indicated,  the  pleasure  motorist  is  looking  for  beautiful  scenery 
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which^  in  spite  of  ax,  hammer  and  billboards,  still  exists  in  con- 
siderable areas  in  the  United  States.  Now,  whatever  may  be  said  for 
what  is  recommended  as  an  'artistic'  billboard  placed  on  a  vacant 
lot  between  two  commercial  buildings  in  a  dingy  little  town  or  a 
sprawling,  ugly  city  at  the  awkward  age,  there  is  little  to  be  said  for 
painted  boards  placed  in  the  foreground  of  magnificent  water  falls, 
stupendous  mountain  cliffs,  or  even  of  pleasant  pastures  and  tree- 
strewn  hills.  .  .  . 

"It  is  fair  to  ask  whether  the  'bottom  has  not  fallen  out  of  the 
outdoor  advertising  business'  in  scenic  locations.  The  signs  along 
highways  are  placed  there  to  secure  the  patronage  of  motorists.  If 
motorists  become  annoyed  because  of  the  insistence  of  the  adver- 
tisers, the  value  of  the  location  has  disappeared,  for,  surely,  no 
manufacturer  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  spend  money  in  order  to 
alienate  purchasers  from  his  commodity  to  that  of  his  competitor." 

Page  395.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  commented 
on  the  freight  traffic  of  the  highways: 

"With  the  rapid  growth  of  highway  transportation  the  history  of 
the  development  of  rail  transportation  has  been  repeated;  conflict, 
misunderstanding,  and  duplication  of  service  between  the  old  and 
new  facilities  have  developed.  The  utilization  of  the  motor  truck 
for  the  transportation  of  freight  is  a  development  so  recent  that  its 
proper  sphere  as  a  part  of  our  complete  transportation  system  is  still 
to  be  established.  Recent  tendenciesi  in  its  growth  have  indicated 
that  its  proper  field  of  operation  is  not  in  the  long-distance  move- 
ment of  commodities,  but  in  a  service  supplementary  to  rail  and 
water  lines  and  in  the  movement  of  goods  within  the  terminal  and 
short-haul  zones.  Rail  and  boat  lines  are  testing  the  practicability 
of  combined  service  by  the  utilization  of  the  motor  truck  for  the 
movement  of  freight  in  the  short-haul  and  congested  terminal  areas. 
Its  success  appears  to  demonstrate  an  increased  use  of  the  motor 
truck  in  this  particular  field." 

The  Bureau  has  promoted  traffic  surveys  which  should  exercise  an 
important  influence  upon  the  planning  of  highways.  A  field  study  of 
the  influence  of  highway  improvement  on  rural  land  values  in  16 
counties  in  Iowa  makes  available  conclusions  which  determine  "the 
limits  of  increase  in  rural  land  values  resulting  from  the  several  types 
of  highway  improvements"  and  assist  "in  determining  the  amount  which 
rural  land  can  economically  contribute  to  highway  improvements  on 
the  basis  of  increased  values  per  acre  resulting  from  the  highway 
improvement." 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  GREAT  AGRICULTURAL  LANDS 

Lack  of  Plan  in  Growing  Crops. — The  agricultural  land 
of  the  United  States  is,  with  negligible  exceptions,  in  private 
ownership.  Much  of  it  is  devoted  to  "general  diversified 
farming."  A  regular  rotation  of  crops  is  put  in  regardless  of 
the  over-production  or  under-production  resulting  from  the 
unsupervised  action  of  thousands  of  other  farmers.  A  man's 
house  may  be  his  castle  and  a  man's  farm  may  be  his  estate 
on  which  he  may  do  exactly  as  he  pleases.  There  are  definite 
limitations  which  farmers  must  observe.  Cotton  is  not  a  New 
England  crop.  Corn  does  not  do  well  where  the  growing  season 
is  too  short  or  the  soil  too  light.  But  ordinarily,  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  crops  which  can  be  produced  on  a  given  farm. 
The  decision  concerning  what  to  plant  each  year  depends,  not 
only  on  local  markets  and  shipping  conditions,  but  on  national, 
and  sometimes  even  international,  production.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  with  its  network  of  research  bureaus  and 
its  co-operation  with  States  in  an  extension  service,  places  at 
the  disposal  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  exceedingly  valuable 
information  and  even  more  valuable  guidance.  But  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  nothing  to  say  about  route  of 
railway  connections  and  freight  and  express  carriage  of  crops, 
nor  can  it  control  railway  rates. 

Marketing. — The  importance  of  marketing  is  shown  by  the 
attention  given  to  it  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
The  organization  of  the  California  fruit  growers  has  demon- 
strated what  enterprise  can  do  in  the  marketing  of  crops  in 
Eastern  markets  even  when  they  are  grown  three  thousand 
miles  away.  Along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  fresh  vegetables 
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from  California  and  Florida  are  now  consumed  throughout 
the  winter  months. 

The  systems  of  circulation  and  communication, — rail,  water, 
motor,  and  other, — are  in  reality  a  part  of  the  farm  plant,  for 
the  great  acreage  of  farm  land  cannot  depend  on  home  con- 
sumption of  the  crops  grown.  There  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  planning  on  a  national  scale  would  render  a  service 
to  producers  and  consumers  alike.  It  is  believed  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  shipping  at  present.  Goods  are 
hauled  and  cross-hauled  back  again.  The  railways  are  not 
dependent,  now,  on  securing  every  bit  of  business  they  can 
capture,  whether  the  national  economy  is  served  or  not.  The 
waste  in  unnecessary  transport  can  only  be  located  and  elim- 
inated by  careful  surveys  of  the  facts  and  even  more  careful 
analyses  of  the  economic  markets  for  each  product  from  each 
region.  This  does  not  involve  regulation.  It  does  involve  the 
distribution  of  reliable  information  which  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, control  the  great  bulk  of  production  and  marketing 
because  of  its  economy. 

But  farmers  surfer  even  more  from  the  possession  of  land 
which  it  is  unprofitable  to  cultivate  in  the  conventional  crops 
even  under  fairly  favorable  marketing  arrangements.  Here 
again,  the  State  Experiment  Stations  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  rendered  valuable  service; 
but  we  are  far  from  a  time  when  the  size  of  farms  is  adjusted 
to  the  value  of  the  crops  which  they  will  produce.  The  aban- 
doned farms  in  the  once-forested  regions  of  the  East  and  Middle 
West  bear  silent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  great  areas  of  sub- 
marginal  land  have  been  mistakenly  brought  into  crop  culti- 
vation. The  Michigan  Economic  Survey  was  promoted  pri- 
marily because  of  the  great  unused  areas  which  had  been 
abandoned,  some  to  revert  to  State  ownership  because  of  non- 
payment of  taxes,  others  to  lie  idle  in  non-resident  ownership. 

Land  Surveys. — If  every  State  in  the  Union  were  to  under- 
take during  the  next  decade  to  conduct  a  Survey  similar  to 
that  of  Michigan,  no  doubt  many  pertinent  facts,  now  entirely 
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unsuspected  or  only  dimly  perceived,  would  be  brought  to 
light.  At  any  rate  we  can  hardly  expect  to  put  land  to  the 
best  use  if  we  have  made  no  inventory  of  its  qualities  and  no 
classification  of  its  possible  uses.  The  fact  that  the  farms  of 
the  country  are  owned  or  operated  by  private  individuals  or 
corporations  not  united  in  partnership  does  not  in  the  least 
indicate  that  the  need  for  an  inventory  is  not  pressing. 

Many  remedies  have  been  proposed  to  mitigate  the  hard  lot 
of  the  farmers  during  the  past  seven  years  of  deflation.  They 
have  suffered  without  any  compensating  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumers. A  National  survey  and  classification  of  farm  lands 
and  a  National  plan  for  economic  transport,  worked  out  by 
regions,  would  not  cure  evils  brought  about  by  other  causes; 
but  it  would  lead  to  more  economic  adjustments. 

Acres  in  Crops. — In  1924  it  was  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  about  370,000,000  acres  were  in  crops 
in  the  United  States.  From  1919  to  1923-4  the  value  of 
farm  land  and  buildings  decreased  from  $66,316,000,000  to 
$48,300,000,000.  The  gross  income  from  crops,  less  feed  and 
seed,  declined  from  $15,830,000,000  in  1919-20  to  $11,467,- 
000,000  in  1923-24.  Even  at  the  marked-down  valuation, 
there  is  a  fairly  large  investment  of  capital  and  a  combined 
income  of  no  mean  proportions. 

Two  outstanding  results  from  economic  surveys  of  lands 
might  be  expected.  Agricultural  lands  might  be  cropped  to 
better  advantage.  Land  unsuited  to  the  growing  of  crops 
would  be  eliminated.  Some  of  this  discarded  land  would  be 
planted  to  forests  or  allowed  to  reforest  by  natural  volunteer 
growth.  Other  land,  even  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
might  be  found  useful  for  grazing.  The  tide  of  population, 
sweeping  across  the  country,  has  left  great  open  spaces  not 
now  used.  We  cannot  conceive  of  the  entire  East  as  closely 
populated.  The  State  of  New  York  not  only  has  its  vast 
forest  and  park  reservations,  it  also  includes  190,000  farms. 
Indeed,  of  the  thirty-odd  million  acres  in  the  State,  twenty- 
odd  are  in  farms,  about  one-fifth  of  which  is  in  woodland. 
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Ranches  and  Grazing. — Of  course  the  era  of  "free  graz- 
ing" has  passed  forever  from  the  States  of  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  United  States.  If  grazing  lands  are  established  they 
will  be  either  in  private  ownership  or,  if  in  State  ownership, 
rented  for  an  economic  income.  It  is  in  the  Western  States 
where  we  have  the  wide  ranges  and  the  sizable  ranches.  In 
the  arid  regions  even  with  stock  there  are  many  sections  where 
a  family  cannot  possibly  make  a  living  from  640  acres  of  land. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  drouth  which  produces  a  cover  so  thin 
that  it  will  not  support  cattle  throughout  the  year.  Even  on 
land  where  crops  can  be  grown  to  furnish  feed  during  the 
winter  months  it  is  desirable  to  provide  "summer  range"  for 
the  stock  on  the  mountain  slopes  which  are  inaccessible  in 
winter.  On  the  snow-covered  hills  sheep  can  be  herded  and 
supported  during  the  winter  months  if  they  are  moved  over 
the  land  at  a  rate  rapid  enough  to  provide  new  forage  and 
snow  water  as  needed. 

The  controversy  between  the  stock  men  of  the  Western 
States  and  the  United  States  Forest  Service  is  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  the  ownership  of  a  section  of  land  will  not  make 
the  ranchman  independent  of  outside  range.  In  many  cases 
the  United  States  Government  has  promoted  homesteading 
and  permitted  settlers  to  "take  up"  ranch  land  which,  in  the 
unit  permitted,  would  not  support  a  family.  In  this  way, 
many  regions  in  Nevada  and  elsewhere  have  in  them  more 
ranchers  than  can  possibly  find  grazing  land  to  make  the  ranch 
an  economic  unit. 

It  is  no  kindness  to  families  who  have  settled  on  land 
which  cannot  be  made  to  yield  a  sufficient  income  to  allow 
them  to  postpone  the  day  when  they  must  move  away.  Since 
the  Government  failed  to  discover  the  exact  situation  before 
they  went  on  the  land,  they  entered  upon  a  losing  fight.  But 
the  sort  of  classification  which  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  is  conducting  on  the  public  domain  in  order  to 
segregate  forest  land  or  land  capable  of  forestation  should 
be  extended  and  associated  with  studies  to  determine  whether 
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and   how   it    can   be   made   into   units   which   will    support 
a  family. 

Colonization  Schemes. — In  farming,  as  in  residence  neigh- 
borhoods, it  is  frequently  possible  for  groups  of  settlers  to 
create  a  community  which  provides  social  intercourse  and 
makes  possible  better  facilities  for  farming  and  better  oppor- 
tunities for  marketing  produce.  Colonization  schemes,  if  based 
on  sound  agricultural  advice  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  stations,  may  accomplish  much  that 
is  good;  but,  too  often,  land  is  sold  for  so-called  colonization 
purposes  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  agriculture  and,  appar- 
ently, believe  that  any  land,  if  it  is  plowed  and  cultivated,  can 
be  made  to  yield  large  and  profitable  crops. 

Sound  colonization  schemes  promise  much  for  American 
agriculture.  They  promote  farm  ownership  and  operation  by 
those  who  live  upon  the  farm.  They  provide  a  social  life 
which  renders  farm  life  endurable  and  sometimes  desirable. 
Preach  as  we  may,  in  this  day  of  good  roads,  good  schools, 
circulating  and  traveling  libraries,  organized  recreation  and 
public  entertainment,  the  youth  of  the  country,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  do  drift  to  the  cities  where  such  facilities  may  be 
found.  Farm  life  cannot  compete  successfully  with  city  life 
unless  the  community  offers  these  opportunities,  and  unless  the 
farms  are  sufficiently  profitable  to  till  that  some  leisure  may 
be  enjoyed. 

In  closing,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  land  planning 
is  the  most  important  of  all  the  steps  that  can  be  taken  in 
solving  the  problem  of  the  agricultural  surplus,  by  which  is 
meant  simply  such  disproportionate  agricultural  production 
that  staple  crops  cannot  be  disposed  of  at  prices  that  are 
profitable  even  for  good  farmers  who  are  farming  on  good 
land.  If  land  planning  in  the  utilization  of  land  should  assign 
millions  of  acres  of  land  now  being  farmed  to  the  production 
of  forest  crops,  they  would  help  to  reduce  production  of  staple 
crops  on  poor  land  and  would  increase  the  production  of 
timber,  of  which  there  is  a  great  scarcity.  We  would  have  a 
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far  better  balance,  a  far  more  prosperous  agriculture  and  a 
far  more  prosperous  country.  This  cannot  be  worked  out  in 
detail  now  and  here  but  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  heart  of 
our  agricultural  problems  is  wise  planning  in  land  utilization. 
Let  us,  therefore,  solve  our  land  problem  for  agricultural 
and  range  lands,  as  the  first  step  in  solving  our  human  problem 
of  farm  life.  We  should  recognize  that  for  great  areas  of  the 
country,  the  farm  life  problems  have  been  met  by  just  such 
methods. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  PLANNING  AGENCIES 

Federal-owned  Land. — The  Federal  Government  is  an  ex- 
tensive land  owner.  Certain  lands  are  still  held  on  the  theory 
that  they  will  eventually  pass  into  private  ownership.  By 
executive  order  and  legislative  authority  great  areas  of  the 
public  domain  have  been  reserved  from  settlement,  either  tem- 
porarily, or  for  permanent  use.  Most  of  the  National  Forests 
were  taken  from  the  public  domain.  Many  of  the  National 
Parks  were  created  from  land  which  was  once  in  the  public 
domain,  but  set  aside  from  the  forest  reserves.  But  lands 
owned  by  the  War  Department  and  by  the  Navy  Department 
for  various  purposes,  lands  owned  for  Federal  Public  Buildings 
in  Washington  and  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  the 
National  Forests  and  the  National  Parks  are  held  with  the 
expectation  of  more  or  less  permanent  tenure.  It  so  happens, 
however,  that  the  War  Department,  the  Navy  Department 
and  other  Federal  agencies  frequently  find  that  they  have  no 
further  use  for  certain  lands.  Especially  since  the  Great  War 
the  various  Departments  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
placed  land  on  the  open  market  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 
This  was  often  done  without  any  thorough-going  effort  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  land  might  be  needed  or  used  by  other 
Departments. 

Legislation  in  the  sixty-ninth  Congress  has  authorized  the 
sale  by  the  War  Department  of  a  list  of  discarded  army  posts 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  raising  money  to  devote  to  certain 
housing  needs  of  the  Department,  a  policy  that  can  hardly  be 
justified  from  any  point  of  view.  The  land  is  owned  in  fact 
by  the  United  States  Government,  but  it  is  under  the  control 
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of  the  War  Department.  Until  it  is  pretty  thoroughly  estab- 
lished that  the  land  will  never  be  needed  for  public  purposes, 
it  should  not  be  sold.  The  War  Department  should  be  per- 
mitted to  relinquish  its  custody  whenever  it  is  not  needed;  but 
a  decision  of  the  War  Department  should  not  control  the  sale 
of  land  which  will  alienate  it  from  public  ownership.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  land  should  be  a  capital  credit  and 
should  not  be  made  available  for  current  expenses  or  improve- 
ments which  should  be  covered  by  appropriations  from  Con- 
gress without  regard  to  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  land. 
The  legislation  includes  provisions  which  allow  States  or  mu- 
nicipalities to  purchase  the  land,  but  the  appraisals  in  some 
cases  have  been  prohibitive,  and  the  time  which  it  requires 
for  local  governments  to  move  on  such  matters  will  generally 
mean  that  the  lands  will  be  sold  to  private  investors. 

A  much  better  policy  has  been  that  by  which,  under  the 
Clarke-McNary  bill,  the  War  Department  has  turned  over 
to  the  Forest  Service  for  custody  and  use  until  such  time  as 
the  areas  may  be  needed  for  military  purposes,  abandoned 
forts  and  army  posts. 

Clearing  House  for  Land  Owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.— The  need  for  a  responsible  Land  Board  to  conserve 
the  interests  of  the  Government  as  a  whole  and  prevent  the 
sale  of  land  on  the  decision  of  the  Department  no  longer  need- 
ing it,  has  been  recognized  by  land  economists  for  many  years. 
If  there  were  no  direct  advantage  to  a  Department  by  which 
it  could  induce  Congress  to  make  appropriations  by  reason  of 
the  proceeds  of  sales  of  land,  that  stimulus  to  sale  would  be 
removed.  A  Land  Board  might  well  be  authorized  to  inquire 
into  the  uses  to  which  the  different  departments  are  putting 
their  lands.  With  the  constant  succession  of  officers  in  charge, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  adequate  inventories  of  land  owned 
by  the  various  departments  were  not  available. 

Federal  Agencies  Rendering  Service  for  Private 
Lands. — In  addition  to  the  Federal  Agencies  which  administer 
public  lands  of  various  sorts,  such  as  the  National  Forests, 
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the  National  Parks,  the  National  Monuments,  the  Army  and 
Navy  posts,  the  light-house  properties,  and  public  buildings 
and  grounds,  there  are  a  number  of  bureaus  which  give  in- 
formation and  advice  to  aid  private  land  owners.  The  Forest 
Service  gives  valuable  advice  to  private  owners  of  forest  land. 
In  the  case  of  the  great  lumber  companies  the  foresters  em- 
ployed by  them  are  often  drawn  from  the  public  service.  The 
various  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  give  expert 
technical  advice  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
has  inaugurated  the  various  research  studies  which  are  leading 
to  better  classification  of  land.  The  Biological  Survey  controls 
Bird  and  Game  Preserves  and  also  gives  advice  concerning 
the  management  of  such  refuges  under  other  ownership.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  conducts  research  studies  and  gives  advice 
concerning  the  management  of  mineral  and  oil  lands.  The 
Geological  Survey  not  only  prepares  maps  but  aids  in  classifi- 
cation of  lands.  There  are  numerous  other  examples;  but  it 
will  usually  be  found,  that  each  service  conducts  its  own  affairs 
as  though  it  in  fact  were  the  only  owner  or  adviser.  This  is 
less  true  of  the  group  of  services  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  but  it  is  true  most  emphatically  of  the  services 
located  across  department  lines  in  other  divisions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  a  Land  Board  were  created  it  might  add  to  its 
effectiveness  if  Land  Policies  could  be  discussed  by  the  various 
Federal  agents  responsible  for  administering  public  land  or 
for  giving  advice  to  private  owners. 

State  and  County  Buildings  and  Grounds. — The  selec- 
tion of  sites  for  State  and  County  institutions  has  seldom  been 
planned  with  any  thought  of  co-ordinating  such  public  grounds 
with  other  State-owned  property.  Independent  commissions 
have  been  appointed  to  select  a  location  or  the  question  has 
been  decided  in  the  State  legislature  after  a  campaign  of  wire- 
pulling on  the  part  of  various  localities  to  secure  the  political 
plum.  State  Highway,  State  Park  and  State  Forest  Commis- 
sions are  being  established;  and  in  a  few  States  these  three  are 
being  correlated.  But  no  State  has  yet  realized  the  full  possi- 
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bilities  of  State  Planning  which  shall  take  into  account  the 
State-owned  lands  and  highways  together  with  the  State-owned 
buildings  and  their  relation  to  the  County  lands,  highways  and 
buildings.  Little  has  been  accomplished  in  planning  for  the 
best  use  of  school  lands. 

Few  States  have  developed  land  policies,  though  many  have 
embarked  on  State  Forest  and  State  Park  programs  which  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  a  more  comprehensive  planning  of  State 
lands. 

State  Capitals  and  County  Seats. — A  recent  inquiry  sent 
to  officials  in  the  forty-eight  capital  cities  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  failed  to  disclose  State  participation  in  any  City  Plan 
for  these  capitals  beyond  the  appropriation  of  money  for 
acquirement  of  proper  sites  for  State  buildings. 

Many  States  are  developing  impressive  groups  of  buildings 
to  house  State  activities.  A  State  Civic  Center  is  being  devel- 
oped in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  with  the  famous  Capitol 
as  the  dominating  feature.  In  the  City  of  Saint  Paul  adequate 
approaches  are  planned  to  provide  a  proper  perspective  to  the 
beautiful  State  Capitol.  The  city  of  Denver  has  developed  an 
extensive  Civic  Center  in  the  foreground  of  the  State  Capitol. 
The  State  of  Washington  is  erecting  an  ambitious  series  of 
buildings.  But  States  have  yet  to  realize  their  responsibilities 
for  their  capital  cities  beyond  the  mere  public  buildings  which 
they  erect  for  their  immediate  business. 

State  Action  in  Planning  and  Zoning. — In  many  States 
a  State  law  or  even  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  neces- 
sary to  give  to  cities  and  towns  the  necessary  power  to  enter 
into  full  planning  control.  In  most  States  a  law  or  amendment 
to  the  constitution  is  necessary  to  give  cities  and  towns  power 
to  zone. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  nearly  95%  of  the  population  is 
classed  as  urban,  the  State  has  passed  a  law  requiring  every 
city  and  town  of  over  ten  thousand  inhabitants  to  have  a 
planning  board  and  all  smaller  places  may  have  such  planning 
boards  if  they  choose.  A  State  Division  of  Housing  and  Town 
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Planning  in  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  been  set 
up  and  this  division  will  supply  information  and  its  consultant 
will  meet  with  boards  to  help  outline  programs. 

The  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Planning  Boards  was  or- 
ganized in  1915  to  stimulate  planning  and  to  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  of  local  problems.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1924,  1 6  Bulletins  had  been  issued  on  various  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts.  In  January 
of  1924  there  were  to  be  found  sixty-nine  planning  boards  in 
Massachusetts.  The  boards  have  wide  powers  of  study  and 
recommendation;  but  the  execution  of  the  projects  is  in  the 
hands  of  existing  administrative  officials. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  Bureau  of  Municipalities  with  a 
Division  of  City  Planning  and  Municipal  Engineering  which 
for  a  time  rendered  a  valuable  service  but  is  hampered  for 
lack  of  funds. 

In  Ohio  there  is  an  annual  State  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning, where  commissioners,  professional  consultants  and  civic 
leaders  may  discuss  the  problems  of  Ohio  cities  and  those  of 
the  State. 

These  examples  will  serve  to  show  the  trend  toward  State 
participation  in  planning  matters.  The  metropolitan  areas 
and  commissions  are  created  ordinarily  by  special  State  legis- 
lation. We  have  now  one  or  two  State  bureaus.  There  also 
exist  in  some  States,  Land  Boards  to  co-ordinate  the  land  hold- 
ings of  the  States.  Sometimes  this  function  is  assigned  to  a 
General  Executive  Board  or  Business  Committee. 

Whether  State  Planning  Boards  or  Commissions  will  be 
the  next  step  or  whether  State  influence  will  be  exerted  through 
departmental  bureaus  and  divisions  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
in  some  way  States  are  bound  to  exercise  a  greater  influence  on 
planning  than  they  have  in  the  past.  Perhaps  the  inauguration 
of  Economic  Land  Surveys  will  promote  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  State  of  private  as  well  as  public  lands.  Voluntary 
State  Conferences  will  serve  a  valuable  purpose  in  co-ordina- 
tion between  the  plans  of  the  different  localities.  State  legis- 
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latures  cannot  escape  their  responsibility  for  enabling  laws 
and  State  administrative  officials  will  be  forced  to  informal 
co-operation,  if  no  official  machinery  is  set  up  to  provide  for 
the  proper  physical  development  of  the  land. 

Many  of  the  States  have  set  up  Forest  Commissions,  or  other 
agencies  to  administer  the  State  forests.  New  York's  first 
Forest  Commission  was  created  in  1885  "to  manage  and  pro- 
tect the  'forest  preserve'  which  was  at  that  time  established 
from  wild  lands  still  owned  by  the  State  and  aggregating  over 
7,000,000  acres."  New  York  to-day  has  nearly  two  million 
acres  in  State  Forests.  The  recreational  use  of  such  areas 
as  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Preserves  is  becoming  yearly 
more  important.  The  great  development  of  State  Forests  and 
State  forest  policies  has  come  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  In  1890  the  States  were  spending  about  $65,000  on 
forestry.  In  1922  more  than  four  million  dollars  was  being 
spent  annually  by  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  administration  of  State  Parks  varies  greatly  in  the 
different  States.  Primarily,  State  Park  administration  might 
be  said  to  fall  without  the  field  of  physical  planning,  but  it 
has  a  close  relationship.  We  have  pointed  out  the  desira- 
bility of  planning  a  State  Park  system  ahead.  Many  States, 
such  as  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Michigan, 
have  centralized  the  responsibility  for  administering  the  State 
parks,  either  in  a  Conservation  Commission  or  in  a  State  De- 
partment. On  the  other  hand  the  State  Parks  and  Forest 
Reservations  of  New  York  are  administered  by  entirely  sepa- 
rate Commissions,  usually  appointed  by  the  Governor.  A 
number  of  State  Parks  are  in  the  custody  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historical  Preservation  Society  of  New  York  City. 
The  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Preserves,  St.  Lawrence,  Saratoga 
Springs,  Cuba,  Lake  George  Islands  and  John  Brown's  Farm 
are  administered  by  the  State  Conservation  Commission.  Lester 
Park,  Stark's  Knob,  Clark  Reservation,  Squaw  Island  are 
administered  by  the  State  Museum  at  Albany.  Some  of  the 
parks  are  in  the  custody  of  patriotic  organizations.  In  all 
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there  are  at  least  a  score  of  different  jurisdictions.  In  the 
interests  of  unified  administration  one  can  hardly  doubt  that 
some  improvements  could  be  brought  about.  On  the  other 
hand  the  administration  of  such  an  intensively-used  State  Park 
as  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  which  is  operated  by  a  Com- 
mission from  New  York  and  from  New  Jersey  especially  chosen 
for  that  purpose  and  directly  in  charge  of  all  of  its  business 
affairs  might  readily  suffer  if  it  were  thrown  into  the  common 
pot  and  administered  by  a  State-wide  Commission  with  head- 
quarters at  Albany.  The  efforts  to  bring  about  a  centralized 
State  Park  administration  have  so  far  failed  of  accomplish- 
ment in  New  York,  but  a  Co-ordinating  Board  has  been 
organized. 

It  is  conceivable  that  unified  State  administration  might  be 
advisable  in  one  period  of  development  and  not  in  another. 
Centralized  jurisdiction  would  almost  surely  result  in  the  con- 
cession system.  Those  who  have  watched  with  interest  the 
service  to  the  people  which  has  resulted  from  the  direct  opera- 
tion of  the  Commission  in  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  will 
be  slow  to  recommend  a  change. 

The  need  for  close  co-operation  of  the  Federal  and  State 
agencies  dealing  with  land  is  everywhere  apparent.  The  dis- 
tinctions of  jurisdiction  are  often  arbitrary  and  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  characteristics  of  the  land  administered.  Likewise, 
the  contact  and  co-operation  of  the  various  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment giving  advice  concerning  the  use  of  land  is  most 
desirable.  Let  us  keep  moving  in  the  same  direction. 
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CONCLUSION 

It  must  be  apparent  that  we  are  entering  on  a  period  of 
great  plans  for  the  future.  In  preparing  to  care  for  a  popula- 
tion of  two  hundred  million  people  we  shall  need  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  our  land  and  its  resources.  The  principles 
of  city  planning  which  we  are  now  applying  to  our  urban 
communities  are  equally  applicable  to  rural  areas  and  to 
regions  and  States  as  well  as  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The 
application  varies  with  the  unit  and  the  need.  We  must  realize 
the  limitations  of  the  local  planning  unco-ordinated  with 
adjoining  areas  or  with  the  larger  jurisdictions  of  which  the 
locality  is  a  part.  The  limitations  are  not  necessarily  restric- 
tions. Indeed  the  small  local  communities  and  the  large  cities 
are  destined  to  profit  quite  as  much  through  intelligent  State 
and  National  Planning  as  through  their  own  initiative  and 
enterprise. 

Already,  as  a  people,  we  have  created  a  fairly  comfortable 
environment;  but  this  has  been  done  carelessly  and  because 
of  the  existence  of  the  frontier  to  ease  economic  pressure.  In 
the  future  we  must  plan  ahead  and  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  land,  both  rural  and  urban,  if  we  are  to  maintain  or  improve 
the  comfortable  standards  of  living  which  we  have  set  up. 

We  need  a  Statement  of  our  Land  Assets  and  Liabilities. 
We  need  an  analysis  of  our  Resources.  We  need  Compre- 
hensive Plans  for  the  best  use  of  our  land,  both  publicly  and 
privately  owned.  These  are  not  grandiose  schemes  which  it 
is  impossible  to  formulate.  The  problem  falls  into  divisions 
which  can  be  solved  by  specialists  working  together.  We  need 
less  independent  action  and  more  team  work. 


Where  land  and  water  meet.    San  Francisco  Harbor. 
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